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PREFACE 


Though essentially a critique of knowledge, the Nyaya is 
also a comprehensive system of metaphysics. In the latter aspect, 
however, it has so completely taken over the conception of a 
realistic univeaie as elaborated in the Vaisesika, that the two 
schools of thought need hardly be differentiated except for a 
historical study of their lines of development. The present 
work is an attempt to give an expository and critical analysis 
of the solutions offered by Nyaya-Vaisesika realism for some 
of the fundamental problems of metaphysics. 

The texts of Nyaya-Vaisesika bristle with linguistic techni¬ 
calities which are not always free from obscurity. This has not 
infrequently hampered an adequate evaluation of tiie meta¬ 
physical speculations ox the school. I have endeavoured in the 
following pages to make it possible for a modern reader to judge 
some of these speculations in their proper perspective and 
appraise them correctly. To appreciate or even to indicate the 
contributions of the great writers of the school has often involved 
rethinking their ideas in modern terms. Every possible care 
has however been taken to avoid the risk of reading into these 
writers ideas which are foreign to them. 

The scope of this work is limited mainly to the consideration 
of the problems relating to the physical order—its reality and 
substantiality, its constitution and character, its different 
members and the laws governing their behaviour, its relation 
to time and space. These problems raise a large number of 
important issues and cover a vast field in Nvaya-Vaisesika 
metaphysics. I have concluded with a chapter on Causality, for 
all Nyaya-Vaisesika speculations, it will be seen, presuppose 
certain definite conclusions on this question. 

No account of realism can be complete or valuable which 
does not take note of the destructive criticism of the idealists 
and sceptics. As is well known, the Buddhist philosophers of 
different schools and the Advaita-Vedantist 'dialecticians like 
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Sriharsa and Citsukha have been the chief critics of the Nyaya- 
Vaise§ika scheme of reality. I have undertaken, wherever 
necessary, a critical review of the arguments of these philo¬ 
sophers and tried to examine how far the Nyaya-Vaisesika point 
of view can he defended in its controversy with the opposing 
schools of thought. 

I take this opportunity of expressing my warmest gratitude 
to my acarya, Late Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Phanibhushan 
Tarkavagish, with whom I had the privilege of reading some of 
the important texts of the Nyaya-Vaisesika system. To my 
other teachers of Indian Philosophy, Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit 
Yogindra Nath Tarka-Vedantatirtlia and Dr. Satkari Mookerjee, 
I am grateful for material help during the preparation of 
this work. I am also deeply indebted to Mahamahopadhyaya 
Pandit Gopinath Kaviraj, Late Principal, Government .Sanskrit 
College, Benares, for many valuable suggestions and criticisms. 
I have the greatest pleasure in acknowledging my obligation 
to Dr. B. C. Law, the great Indologist and patron of scholar¬ 
ship, In it for whose generous help and active sympathy it 
would not have been possible to bring out this book in its 
present form. I am thankful to the authorities of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute for giving this volume 
a place in the Bhandarkar Oriental Series. My hearty thanks 
are also due to my pupil, Mr. Makhanlal Mookerjee, M.A., of 
the Ramkrishna Mission Vidyainandir, Belur, for his assistance 
in the correction of the proofs. Lastly, I must offer sincere 
thanks to Mr. P. C. Ray and Mr. K. K. Bhattacharya of the 
Sri Gouraiiga Press for the keen interest they have taken in 
piloting the book through the press. 


S. Bhaduri 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 

i. The Categories or Types of Reals 

The Nyav^/Vaisesika philosopher is an uncompromising 
realist and believes in an objective order of reals external to 
and independent of the cognizing subject. The clue to these 
reals is, however, in his opinion, the universe of experience 
with which the individual starts. 1 By experience the Nyaya- 
Vaise§ika .means all varieties of valid knowledge, whether 
perceptual or non-perceptual, which have an unerring objective 
reference, and which, therefore, unmistakably attest the pre¬ 
sence of a Universe of reals in and around us. These reals are, 
therefore, absolutely objective facts, knowable no doubt, but 
existing prior to, and making possible, all knowledge referring 
to them. In fact, it is from these reals that knowledge derives 
its character and peculiarity. 2 The Nyaya-Vaise§ika thus starts 
with the assumption that whatever is delivered by uncontra¬ 
dicted experience, must necessarily be real. The human mind, 
constituted as it is, cannot be persuaded to withhold its accept¬ 
ance of the evidential value of its experience, as this means 
an inescapable deadlock of even the most elementary intellectual 
activity. The Buddhist nihilist, in his attempt to make a whole¬ 
sale repudiation of reality, gets himself inevitably involved in a 
hopeless self-contradiction, inasmuch as a successful denial of 
reality is possible only if the reality of the denial is 
acknowledged. 5 If, therefore, it is impossible to be conscious 
of an object and to deny at the same time the reality of what 
we are conscious of, the reality of the object has to be acknow- 

1 Sainvid era hi bhagavatl vastupagamc nah Saranam. Quoted in 
VUp., VII, ii. 26 . 

* Na hi vi$ayatiSayam antarena pratibhSsatiiayo ’vakalpate. NM., 
pt. I, p. 124 . 

5 NBh., IV. ii. 30 . 
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ledged as the minimum datum. Even the idealist who is not 
prepared to go beyond percepts, or ideas as he calls them, must 
accept the reality of his ideas as the very basis of his creed. 

The ideas, however, do not rest confined within their own 
■dimension, but, on the contrary, refer to, and depend for their 
very possibility upon, extra-subjective facts. If the validity 
of their extra-subjective reference is called in question, there 
will be no safeguard to prevent the extension this scepticism 
with regard even to the ideas themselves. 

Having thus made out a case for the logical necessity of 
a belief in the reality of the data of experience, the Nyaya- 
Vaise§ika philosopher proceeds to make an attempt to under¬ 
stand the nature of reals through an analysis of experience 
itself. But in our experience we are confronted with an 
infinite multitude of things which claim to be recognized as 
objectively existent and compel our assent to their being. The 
philosopher sets himself the ambitious task of knowing all 
reals by means of faculties given to humanity. But this self- 
imposed task would prove a fool’s errand if things in their 
infinite plurality were sought to be comprehended in their 
individual nature. The infinitely varying individuality of 
things may not be known by a finite mind ; but nothing short 
of this is the objective of the philosopher. Although, at first 
sight, the mission, from its very magnitude, appears to be 
doomed to failure, yet, as a matter of fact, there are certain 
redeeming features in the inexhaustible expanse of reality, 
which make the problem capable of being tackled even with 
the admittedly limited resources of human intellect. The data 
of experience may baffle all enumeration ; but they are not abso¬ 
lutely discrete and dissimilar, and are found to possess commu¬ 
nity of nature inter se. This makes it possible to group them 
under a number of types or categories of reals, which gives the 
different objects grouped under each of these a common name 
and designation. The designation is, of course, a device created 
by reflective thought, but it is none the less symbolical of the 
reality that is shared by every individual object. The Vaise§ika 
realist would repudiate all attempts to interpret the categories 
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as ideal constructions necessitated by the exigencies of human 
understanding and serving as convenient tools in the task of 
systematization of experiential data. These categories, or 
paddrthas* as they are called, are believed by the Vaise§ika to 
be ultimate reals, absolutely objective facts. They are not 
products of thought ; they are independent of all thought 
referring to them. It is an accident that there are conscious 
beings who cognize them, but this cognition makes no difference 
to their autonomous reality. They would exist as reals even 
if there were not a single conscious mind to think of them. 

They are, therefore, not merely logical categories but onto¬ 
logical. Hence the study of the categories is for the Vaise§ika 
a classification of the forms which actually characterize reality. 

According to the Vaise§ika, there are six categories of 
reality, viz.^ substance ( dravya ), quality (guna), action ( karman ), 
universal (sdmanya), particularity (vise$a) and inherence (sanuz- 
vdya). s Kanada and Prasastapada mention only these six 
positive categories, which are believed to cover the entire sphere 
of reality, including the object and subject of thought and 
even the process of thought itself. A seventh category, viz., 
negation or non-being ( abhdva ), has been put forward by the 
later exponents of the school. 6 Negation as an additional onto¬ 
logical category implies the fact of the absence of something, 
a fact believed to be as real as a thing that exists. 

The Nyaya, though accepting the general metaphysical 
position of the Vaise§ika, proposes a scheme of categories which 
is fundamentally different from that of the latter. Gautama, 
in the Nydyasutra, enumerates as many as sixteen paddrthas or 
categories, viz., methods of valid cognition ( pramdna ), objects 

1 The term padarlha literally means the meaning of a word, i.e., a 
thing denoted by a word. This suggests that reality is expressible in 
language (abhidheya). But language presupposes thought or knowledge. 
Knowledge ( pramiti ) and verbal usage (Sabdavyavah&ra) should, there¬ 
fore, be held to refer to reality. They thus constitute the evidence of 
the existence of reals. 

3 VS., I. i. 4 ; PPBh., p. 6. 

3 Vide NK., p. 7 ; KV„ p. 6; SP., p. 3 . 
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of valid cognition (prameya), doubt (samsaya), purpose (prayo- 
jana), probative examples (dr§tdnta), established conclusion 
(siddhanta ), members of a syllogism (avayava), hypothetical 
reasoning (tarka), conclusive knowledge (nirnaya), arguing for 
arriving at truth (vdda), arguing for victory ( jalpa ), merely 
destructive argument ( vitandai), fallacious reasons (hetvabhdsa ), 
quibbling (chala), pointless objections (jdti) and vulnerable 
points in an argument (nigrahasthana) . T Of ^hese categories, 
the most important, from the Nyaya point of view, is, of course, 
the first, i.e., the methods of valid cognition. The objects of 
valid cognition constituting the second category occupy a 
rather subordinate position in the Nyaya system which seems 
to be directly concerned with the study of the ways of knowing 
rather than of the objects that are knowable. The remaining 
fourteen categories are in the nature of subsidiaries to the first, 
a thorough familiarity with them being held to be essential to 
the correct application of the various methods of cognition, 
particularly the method of inference. That the sixteen padar- 
thas of the Nyaya are not the ultimate ontological categories, 
i.e., that they are not the most general kinds or types of reals, 
is indeed obvious. That they do not represent an exhaustive 
classification of all aspects of reality, is also admitted by the 
Naiyayika himself. 8 The purpose and value of the Nyaya 
scheme will, however, be fully understood if we take into 
account the peculiar position and standpoint of the Nyaya as 
a system of thought. While the Vaisefika is mainly a study 
of reality itself in its various aspects, the Nyaya is a pramana- 
sastra, an investigation into the problem of knowledge in its 
relation to reality. It should therefore be supposed that the 
Nyaya list of categories is intended to give us a general and 
comprehensive idea of all the various topics, in the consideration 
of which the Nyaya is primarily interested as a pramdnasdstra. 
This, however, does not imply that the Nyaya is opposed to the 
six or seven ontological categories of the Vaise§ika. As a matter 
of fact, eminent writers of the Nyaya school are found to have 

’NS., I. i. i. 

*NM., pt. I, fl. 11. 
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clearly expressed their approval of the Vaise§ika ontological 
scheme and the Vaise$ika principle of classifying and labelling 
the reals. 9 

It is interesting to notice in this connection that, while 
from the Vaise$ika standpoint cognizability ( prameyatva ) is 
•co-extensive with reality, the Nyayasutra enumerates only 
twelve cognizables as constituting the category of prameya. 
They are as^follows: soul ( atman ), body ( sarira ), senses 
(indriya), sensible specific qualities (art ha ), cognition ( buddhi ), 
mind (manas), activity ( pravrtti), moral impurities ( dosa ), 
transmigration ( pretyabhdva), consequences of activities 
{phala ), suffering (duhkha) and emanicipation from the state of 
suffering ' (apavarga) . l0 Vatsyayana points out that the list 
neither is, nor is intended to be, an exhaustive enumeration of 
all possible objects of valid cognition ; it is only a list of those 
facts which are believed to be necessary objects of cognition, 
that is, of which it may be said that they should be cognized 
correctly ( prameya ) for the achievement of that highest spiri¬ 
tual end which is characterized by the cessation of all suffering. 
It is also admitted by Vatsyayana that besides these twelve 
there are countless other cognizables or reals and that it is 
possible to classify them all under the six or seven heads 
recognized by the Vaisesika. 11 

2. The Criteria of Reality 
The question naturally arises as to what we should 
understand by the term ‘reals’; in other words, what are the 
criteria of reality as such? The Vaise§ika philosopher does 
not embark upon a tangled metaphysical disquisition in order 
to arrive at a solution of this problem. According to Prasasta- 
pada, the categories under which all reals are subsumed are 
characterized by ‘isness’ ( astitva ), ‘namability’ ( abhidheyatva ) 
and ‘knowability’ ( jneyatva). 12 They have each one of them 

• SM., p. 41 . 

10 NS., I. i. 9 . 

11 NBh., I. i. 9 . 

la PPBh., p. 16 . 
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an individual nature or ‘isness’ which prevents them from being 
confused with one another, or lumped into a more compre¬ 
hensive category. In other words, they exist as distinct 
realities. The categories have also the character of being 
knowable and expressible, which implies that they are real 
ontological categories and not intellectual constructs in the. 
Kantian sense. They are not forms but objects of knowledge. 
They are not mere names or linguistic fictions ; they are 
ultimately referred to by names which derive their meaning 
from them. As the categories are supposed to cover the entire 
sphere of reality, reality itself or any part of it must be held 
to be definable by means of the three characteristics of the 
categories. 

Sridhara explains ‘isness’ ( astitva ) as the distinctive 
character or individuality (svariipa) of a thing. 13 ^vvery real 
has its isness which is something unique ; that is to say, the 
nature of isness, in each instance, is distinct and exclusive. It 
is necessary here to observe that the isness which is affirmed 
of each real is to be understood as numerically and functionally 
different from what is meant by ‘existence’ ( satia ), considered 
as the highest universal (parasamanya). A universal (samanya) 
serves to bring together a number of individual objects under 
a class-concept and thus stands for a common essential nature 
in which all of them participate. 14 Existence is recognized by 
the Vaise§ika as the highest universal inasmuch as it functions 
as the most comprehensive unifying principle bringing all 
exislents together under one category and emphasizing their 
community of nature, without any reference to their mutual 
differences. 1 ”’ On the contrary, the type of isness possessed by 
a real as such, whether existent or non-existent, is purely 
individualistic. 

Moreover, every real is a real because it has its own 
distinctive isness ; its isness however is not anything distinct 
from its own self. To hold the isness of a thing as different 

13 Yasya vastuno yat svarupam tad eva tasya ' stilvam . NK., p. 16 . 

14 KV., p. 22 . 

14 VS., I. ii. 4 . ‘ 
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from the thing itself will entail the admission of a separate 
category, which, again, will lead to an absurdity, as the thing 
per se being devoid of isness will transpire to be an unreal 
fiction. But existence (sattd) that is predicable of only some 
types of reals (viz., substance, quality and action) is dis¬ 
tinguishable from the reals themselves. 18 For existence being 
a universal inheres in many individuals (anekasamaveta), and 
this relation of #iherence between existence and each individual 
is possible only if the terms are held to be numerically different. 
The isness of a thing is thus of the nature of the ‘thing itself’, 
or its essence, which belongs to it not by any extrinsic relation, 
but as its very stuff. Even the so-called existents cannot 
dispense w’ith their isness, for they can be affiliated to the 
universal of existence only if they are, i.e., only if their dis¬ 
tinctive self-being is a fact. They must be reals before they 
can be existents. 17 There may be a real non-existence, but not 
an existent which is not a real. It would, therefore, be wrong 
to suppose that the concept of existence as a universal would 
annul the distinctive self-individuality of things. The truth is 
that the distinctive self-individuality of reals is a felt fact. The 
plurality of reals has no doubt a plurality of isness, which, 
if logically analysed, will involve in each case the negation of 
the isness of others. If the proof of existence-universal as a 
synthetic and unitary principle can be found only in the 
consciousness of the same, the proof of isness or self-individuality 
of each one of the reals w'ill also consist in the particular 
consciousness relevant to it. The Vaisesika refuses to be led 
into the acceptance of one universal existence or being in which 
all distirwgtiyns are obliterated, which is, however, the position 
sought ^^oeWstablished by the Advaita-Vedantist. And his 
apology is his loyalty to experience which bears unmistakable 
testimony to plurality and diversity. The fact that a pen and 
a table are both reals does .not make them identical. What is 
the warrant of our knowledge that they are reals ? Certainly it is 

11 PPBh., p. 312 . 

” NS ’py astitvatn anarthakarji nihsvarupe sattsy&h samavayS- 
bhavat. NK., p. 16 . 
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Experience. And what, again, is the warrant of our knowledge 
that they are different? Certainly it is the selfsame experience. 
No amount of pure reasoning will give us an idea, independently 
of experience, that the pen or the table is a real. So, if 
experience is the ultimate court of appeal, why should we accept 
one part of its deliverance and reject the other part? The 
Vaise§ika realist, therefore, does not see any contradiction in a 
real being a distinct and determinate fact, inVivhich its differ¬ 
ence from other reals is as much its constitutive element as its 
own being. To be precise, the reality of an ultimate fact is 
necessarily a self-identity which implies its ‘otherness’. 1 * In fact, 
self-identity and ‘otherness’ are not two different elements , 
they constitute a unity, and it is only in logical thought that 
they are distinguished. 

The real, therefore, is conceived, in the Nyaya-Vaise§ika 
system, as a definitely determined fact. It must possess a self- 
being, i.e., a distinctive self-identity, without which it would 
neither be what it is, nor be different from what it is not. Such 
a distinctive self-identity, as we have already seen, necessarily 
presupposes a definitive intrinsic character. Fictions alone are 
completely uncharacterized ; they are therefore indistinguish¬ 
able from one another. A barren woman’s son has no intrinsic 
nature, no individual peculiarity, on the basis of which it can 
be said to be different from a square circle. It is only the facts 
of a real world that can exist as distinct entities. Neither a 
barren woman’s son nor a square circle belongs to this world. 

We have discussed the concept of isness in so far as it is 
propounded by the Vaise§ika as a criterion of reality. It now 
remains to examine the two other criteria, viz., knowability 
(jneyatva) and namability ( abhidheyatva ). It is the nature of 
the real that by relating itself to and acting upon the human 
mind it produces therein the knowledge of itself. Considering 
its relation to the knowing mind we might say that a real is 
whatever is knowable ( jneya !•). Whatever is present to con¬ 
sciousness has an objective ground of reality. Thus a real 

18 Yad etad vc^stunah pratyatmikam svarnpam sa cva bhedah 
tac ca pratyekam vilaksanam eva samvedyate. NK., p. 29 . 
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having isness or seif-identity carries with it the implication 
that it is a given fact, that it can be an object of knowledge 
{ jnanayogya ), This gives us the second criterion of reality, 

viz., knovvability. As regards the third criterion, viz., namabi¬ 
lity, it may be held to follow logically from the second, for 
.naming or verbal expression is nothing but thought external¬ 
ized. If a real can be an object of knowledge as a definitely 
determined fa^t, it can also be the object of verbal expression 
precisely in the same character. These two characteristics of 
knowability and namability do not, therefore, add to the 
concept of isness anything really new, or distinct from, or 
•extraneous to, it ; they rather bring out explicitly something 
that wag implicit in the latter. Metaphysically it would be 
wrong to consider these as mere characteristics ( dharma ) of 
reality, fpr the very being of reality is indistinguishable from 
any one of them ; 19 and each one of them by itself is an 
exhaustive expression of reality. Whatever is real is so just 
precisely as much by its isness as by its knowability or 
namability. 20 These three terms, in spite of their obvious 
■connotative differences, are thus universal in their extension ; 
they are, therefore, interchangeable, so far as their application 
to reality as such, or any aspect of it, is concerned. 

The criteria of reality formulated by Prasastapada not only 
bring out important traits in the character of the real, but also 
indicate the fundamental philosophical position and attitude 
of the Vaise§ika school. By the concept of ‘isness’ the 
Vaise§ika philosopher has sought to emphasize that the real has 
an intrinsic character and a distinctive self-individuality. In 
other words, the real is what it is and not what we imagine 
it to be. This is evidently a standpoint which is in direct 

” Abhidheyatvam apl . . . vastunah svarupam cva. Dhdvasvarupam 
■evd J vasthabhedcna jncyatvam abhidheyatvam co'cyaie. Ibid., p. 16 . 

” Any one of these criteria gives an adequate definition of reality. 
;So, according to Udayana, a real is whatever is namable. (Abhidheyah 
padarthal}. L/V., p. 1 ; cf. abhidheyatvam padarthasdmSnyalak$anam. 
TD., p. 2 .) Sivaditya, on the other hand, defines a real as that which 
is validly knowable. (Pramitivisayah padarthah. *SP., p. 2 .) 
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opposition to that of the subjectivist, the phenonienalist and the 
lfihilist who have sought to make out that the so-called reals 
are nothing but fictions or pure creations of the imagination. 

Again, by insisting upon knowability as a test of reality and 
thus suggesting that the two concepts are co-extensive, the 
Vai&§ika philosopher makes it perfectly clear that he is not. 
prepared to give quarter to any form of agnosticism. Reality* 
according to him, is capable of being fully knowjji by means of 
the resources given to the human mind. The third criterion* 
viz., namability, though logically following from the second, 
is also similarly significant. It is possible to conceive that, 
though one may have one’s knowledge of an object, that 
knowledge may not be communicable to another mind. But 
if that be the case, the knowledge of the ultimate mysteries 
of existence is bound to remain the private possession of the 
fortunate few who may be gifted with superior powers. The 
result will be mysticism. By maintaining that reality is capable 
of being expressed in language, the Vaise$ika philosopher clearly 
suggests the possibility of making accessible to all individuals, 
the knowledge of the universe of reals. 

3. The Definition of Being 

The introduction of non-being (abhava) as an additional 
category into Vaise§ika metaphysics has resulted in the division, 
of categories under two broad heads, viz., being (bhava) and 
non-being (abhava). The notion of realify as being and non- 
being has, however, been subjected to severe criticism by the 
Vedantist dialecticians like f?rihar§a and Citsukha. Although 
their objections were put forward at a later time, and Kanada 
or his first systematic expositor, Prasastapada, did not anti¬ 
cipate them, they have been sought to be met by later 
philosophers of the Vaisesika school. Let us examine the posi¬ 
tion in some detail. 

The question is : Is the concept of being capable of an. 
intelligible definition ? What is it that is said to be being ? A. 
possible answer is that it is what is simply affirmed. But this 
gives only a synonym and not a definition. It may be contended 
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that being denotes the unique character or self-individuality 
(svarupasattva) of a thing. But that also would be wrong, 
for even non-being has such a character or self-individuality. 
Moreover, being is a generic concept and, as such, includes all 
the positive categories within its scope. It is, therefore, 
naturally expected that its definition should be such as to be 
applicable to all the categories of reality, of which being is 
predicated. Bu^ self -individuality is a particularistic concept 
and thus fails to satisfy the exigencies of universal predication . 21 

But another definition may be proposed, viz., that which 
admits of being judged as the subject of the predicate ‘is’ ( asti ) 
should be accounted as being . 22 But this will be a too wide 
definition, ‘as non-being too is equally used as the subject of 
such predication, e.g., in the proposition ‘There is non-being of 
the jar herp’ (iha ghatabhavo’sti). And the corollary of this 
definition is : That which is the subject of a negative judgment 
must be a negative fact, i.e., must be non-being. But this is 
not the case. The proposition ‘The jar is not here’ does not 
mean, that the jar per se is non-being . 23 Moreover, the question 
naturally arises : Has the predicate ‘is’ in such propositions 
any meaning, or is it only an expletive ? But the meaning, if 
any, is not capable of being determined. It cannot be ‘existence’ 
( satta ), which being a universal [samanya) cannot relate to such 
positive categories as a universal, particularity and inherence . 21 
The particularistic idea of self-individuality also cannot be the 
meaning, as has already been shown. The indeterminate 
character of the predicate thus makes the definition itself 
indefinite and therefore unacceptable. * 

L,et us consider another possible definition : Being is that 
which is not the negation of another . 25 But in this definition 

!1 KKK, p. 1043. 

22 Asti ‘ti pratyayavisayatvam. Cit., p. 274; also vide KKK., p. 1043. 

23 KKKV., p. 1044. 

24 The difference between the concepts of being (bhdva) and existence 
(satta.) and the reason why existence cannot be predicated of some 
positive categories will be discussed in the next section. 

25 AparapratisedhStmakatvatfi bhavaivam. KKK.,* p. 1046. 
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^the expression ‘of another’ is meaningless. It could be significant 
if it excluded what is not being. But the word ‘negation’ in the 
definition serves the purpose. Besides, being and ‘non-being’ 
being mutually exclusive, even being is the negation of non- 
being and, as such, would come within the purview of the 
definition of non-being. For not only non-being is the negation 
of its opposite, but being also. Unless being negates non-being 
it cannot be being , 26 But the Naiyayika woul<^ rejoin that this 
objection does not take into account the verdict of knowledge 
and only raises a logical spectre. What is meant is this: Non- 
being is understood as the negation of being, but being is not 
understood as the negation of non-being. So, from the point 
of view of our understanding ( pratiti ), being and non-being 
should be held to be different in nature. Although logically 
being may be regarded as the negation of non-being, psycho¬ 
logically it is never felt as such . 27 The sceptic, however, 
refuses to be disposed of so easily. He contends that even if 
the psychological contention be conceded, the definition still 
would reduce being to an unperceivable fiction, because our 
sense-organs, being devoid of discursive thought, would fail to 
cognize being as defined, viz., as something which is not the 
negation of another. And thus even the amended definition of 
being as ‘that which is not understood as the negation of another’ 
is found to be absurd. Moreover, the proposition ‘There is not 
the non-being of a jar on the ground’ would in terms of. 
the definition be absolutely meaningless. It cannot be main¬ 
tained that in this proposition the being of the jar is affirmed, 
because being cannot be understood, conformably to the amended 
definition, as the negation of another. Nor can it be held to 
be an affirmation of non-being, for that is sought to be negated 
here. The Naiyayika may seek to wriggle out of the difficulty 
by declaring such a proposition to be unmitigated nonsense ; 
but that would be an unjustifiable evasion, as we certainly 
understand a meaning from it . 28 

“ Ibid., p. 1047. 

*» Ibid. 

" Ibid. 
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The Naiyayika, however, may contend that what the defi¬ 
nition seeks to emphasize is this: Being is never immediately * 
perceived as the negation of another, although a mediate 
knowledge of being as the negation of another may be left an 
open question. But this also makes the scope of the definition 
too narrow, as it does not include those cases of being which 
are beyond perception. Of course, it may be urged that the 
perception of being as spoken of in this context is not to be 
understood as fiuman perception merely, but includes divine 
perception as well ; and divine perception is competent to 
envisage all kinds of being, humanly percejitible or impercep¬ 
tible. But this is an unconvincing argument, for nobody can 
assert that, being is not felt as the negation of another but 
simply as being, even in divine perception . 29 Besides, this 
appeal to superhuman experience is absolutely unavailing, for 
the task <?f philosophy is to understand reality as it is 
revealed to human understanding with all its limitations and 
imperfections. 

It may, again, be contended that this is a perfect definition, 
and the objections put forward will not affect it, if the quali¬ 
fying clause ‘that which is not felt as the negation of another’ 
is understood only as an index or linguistic symbol, standing 
apart from the concept of being, and not as an element in it, 
helping us to get at the concept of being to the exclusion of 
non-being. Being is, in other words, a felt fact, but it cannot 
be set forth simply as such, because non-being also is equally 
a felt fact ; and the qualifying clause in the definition serves 
to exclude non-being, and is meant to function as a ‘pointer’ 
(upalak§ana), though it does not enter into the concept of 
being as an intrinsic character . 30 But to this defence the 
sceptic replies that, although the definition avoids the logical 
difficulties, it leaves the character of being absolutely undefined, 
and we are condemned to struggle for its conception without 
any logical help. Apart from this, the definition fails to include 
that idea of being which is arrived at from the knowledge of 

™ Ibid., p. 1049. 

30 Ibid. 
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the negation of non-being. The issue may be brought home 
«by a concrete example, viz., ‘There is no non-being of the jar 
here’. The obvious implication of the proposition is that there 
is being of the jar. The idea of being is here derived from the 
negation of non-being ; and since the definition suggested leaves 
it out of its purview, it is open to the charge of narrowness. 

An examination of the objections of the sceptic and the 
apparently halting defence of the Naiyayika will serve to 
emphasize the difficulty of giving a logical definition of being, 
and likewise, of non-being. But indefinability, according to 
the Naiyayika, does not involve the unreality of an experienced 
fact . 31 However defective may the proposed definitions prove 
to be, there is no room for doubt that we are definitely aware 
of what is being as distinguished from what is not being. It is 
immediately felt, and no amount of a priori reasoning will 
succeed in dislodging us from our immediate consciousness of 
it. The various objects that come within the range of our 
knowledge, whether through perception or otherwise, are 
unmistakably felt as positive facts, i.e., as things that are. 
That a thing is not, i.e., the non-being of a thing, is equally a 
felt fact. When we say we do not perceive a jar, we are aware 
of the non-being of the jar. Again, when we perceive a jar on 
the ground, we are immediately aware of its being. The per¬ 
ception of a jar as something which is neither being nor non- 
being is an impossibility, for such a jar is indistinguishable 
from pure nothingness. 

So, if we are to formulate a definition of being, we cannot 
hope to succeed without an appeal to our experience. And 
this experience should be carefully narrowed down in its scope 
so as to exclude the experience of non-being. A later Vaise§ika 
writer, Padmanabha, therefore, defines it as ‘the subject of a 
judgment which is not cognizant of non-being as its subject ’. 32 
In the judgment ‘there is non-being or absence of the jar’, the 
subject is non-being, and though the jar is a being, it is felt 

51 Anirvdcyam apy anubhuyamanam aiaky&pahnavam. NVTT., 
p. 455. 

33 AbhaviviSesyakadhlviSesyatvasya lak$anatvdt. Setu (ed. CSS.), 
p. 115. ' t 
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as a determination of non-being and is not independently the 
^subject. But in the judgment ‘the jar is’, the jar is felt a? 
being, i.e., as a positive fact. So the subject of a judgment 
which does not refer to non-being as its independent subject 
will always stand for being, i.e., a positive real. 

It is true that Padmanabha’s definition of being cannot 
be said to be strictly logical, because it presupposes a notion, 
viz., that of non-being, which is yet undetermined and which 
cannot possibly be determined independently of the notion of 
being. But the failure of a logical definition does not 
necessarily involve the frustration of the object for which the 
definition has been formulated. Our experience provides us 
with many, indefinable reals. The chief merit of Padmanabha’s 
•definition lies in its emphasis upon the necessity of an appeal 
to experience. In the ultimate analysis, being or positivity 
(bhavatva) as a character of the real transpires to be what is 
felt as such. The same may be said of non-being or negativity 
(abhavatva). They are ultimate simples, and any attempt to 
analyse them in simpler terms is, by its nature, bound to prove 
futile. Some later Naiyayikas have admitted it at least in the 
case of non-being (abhavatva) which, according to them, is an 
unanalysable characteristic ( akhandopddhi) of reality. 3 * 

It is refreshing to note that a somewhat similar view has 
been expressed by McTaggart on the problem under considera¬ 
tion. He has definitely asserted that being or existence is 
indefinable . 34 He does not, however, admit the difference 
between beijig and existence and holds them to be identical. 

The logical necessity which has led the Vaise§ika to differentiate 
existence (sattd) from being (bhavatva) is explained in the next 
section. 

4 . Existence and its Relation to the Categories 

Existence (sattd) is admitted as the cause of the identical 
concept ( anugatabuddhi ) by means of which the categories of 

33 Abhavatvaii ca bhavavyavrttakhmdo dharmaviicsah. Mathura- 
natha’s commentary on TC. (ed. BI.), vol. I, p. 175. 

'‘Vide McTaggart : The Nature of Existence, Vol * I, p. 5. 
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substance, quality and action are brought under one head. All" 
foese categories are felt as existent (sadbuddhivisaya ), and this 
would be absolutely meaningless unless the concept of ‘being 
existent’ could be affiliated to a common objective ground. What 
can be the common character of all these different existents? 
It cannot be anything else than existence itself. 3 * Existence,, 
therefore, must be admitted as an objective fact. It is recog¬ 
nized as the highest universal, as it serves to unify all existents 
under one class-concept. Existence as a universal thus relates 
only to substance, quality and action. The other positive 
categories, viz., universal, particularity and inherence, cannot 
be participants of this universal, in spite of the fact that they 
are not non-existent ( abhdva ). The first three categories are 
held to be existent by reason of the universal of existence 
belonging to them through the intimate relation of inherence. 36 
There are, however, serious logical objections to the inherence 
of existence as a universal in the remaining three positive 
categories. A universal cannot qualify another universal, 
because that would inevitably lead to an infinite series. A uni¬ 
versal also cannot be related to particularity, for in that case, par¬ 
ticularity would cease to function as the basis of differentiation. 
Nor can a universal be attached to inherence, for that would 
mean the inherence of the universal in inherence, and the 
inherence of the universal would require another inherence to 
relate itself to the universal, and so on ad infinitum . 37 But in 
spite of the logical difficulties standing in the way of their 
relation to existence, these categories are felt an4 judged as 
existing facts (sadbuddhivisaya). One may say that they have 
subsistence and not existence. But the problem is not solved 
by the invention of a new nomenclature. Existence and subsis¬ 
tence are not felt as different. All positive categories present 
themselves to our consciousness as existents, as things that are. 

" Sad Hi yato dravyagtinakarmasu sS salts. VS., I. ii. 7. 

3 ‘ Sattaya sainanyena sambandhah samavdyarupo dravyaguria- 
karmanaty sadharmyam. NK., p. 17. 

47 NK., p. 19 > KV., p. 31. 
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The question naturally arises as to how the categories whidfl 
do not participate in existence can be felt as existent. In otli»r 
words, how can their factual unrelatedness to existence be 
compatible with our conscious reference to them as existent 
facts? Sridhara explains the anomaly by suggesting that the 
existential character of the universal, particularity and inherence 
"is not a natural or intrinsic determination. Each of these three 
categories has a self-being (svatmasattva), i.e., a being which is 
self-sufficient and independent of relation to existence. 38 This 
self-being or self-individuality is from its very nature a parti¬ 
cularistic concept and is, therefore, different from the universal 
of existence to which all existents are affiliated. Our thought 
somehow fails to take account of this difference when we think 
of these categories, and consequently we attribute to them a 
character which does not really belong to them. 39 The existen¬ 
tial character, therefore, is not an intrinsic determination so far 
as these three categories are concerned ; it is an imposed 
(dropita) or transferred character, and this imposition or trans¬ 
ference is possibly inspired by a subjective necessity to put 
together under one head all such reals as are not negative in 
character. 

An attempt has, however, been made by later Vaise§ika 
writers to find a common objective ground for the synthesis of 
all the six positive categories. The first three categories are 
possessed of existence directly by means of inherence. The 
universal and particularity are indirectly qualified by existence, 
being co-inlierent with the latter in a common substratum (ekdr- 
ihasamaveta). As regards inherence, though it cannot co-inhere 
with existence, it co-exists with the latter in the same sub¬ 
stratum ( ekarthavrtti).*° These three categories, therefore, 
constitute a separate group, since they are held to possess 
existence through a relation other than that of direct inherence. 


J 'NK., p. 19. 

39 SdmdnySdisu sat sad ity anugamah svarupasattvasSdharmyena 
sattddhySropdt. Ibid. 

40 DravySdau samav&ya eva s&mBnyavi$e$ayor ekSrthasamavSyah 
samavaye ekarthavrtti tya-m sam bandhn’stv eva. KVBh., p. 44. 
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If, therefore, in spite of this difference in their relation to 
existence all the categories are felt as existent, the explanation 
lies in the fact that the character of being or positivity ( bhdvatva ) 
implies nothing more than some sort of positive relation to 
existence, either direct (as in the case of the first group), or 
indirect, i.e., through a common substratum (as in the case of 
the second group)/ 1 

It thus appears that being or positivity is a^ wider concept 
than existentiality and that there are categories of being which 
are not directly related to existence. The differentiation 
between the two groups of positive categories has been found 
to be due to a logical necessity. And the same logical necessity 
has led to the terminological difference, viz., subsistence and 
existence, though psychologically the difference is not felt. 

Rut the difference between the two groups of t categories 
is not merely logical ; it is functional as well. 42 According to 
the Vaisesika, whatever is contingent or destructible, whatever 
is cajiable of producing merit or demerit ( dharmddharmajanaka.) 
and thus admits of being judged as right or wrong, must 
necessarily be an existent ( sattasamavayin) fact, i.e., a sub¬ 
stance, a quality or an action ; for the categories of the second 
group are all eternal entities, absolutely non-moral in character/ 2 
Again, the categories of the first group are found to be causal 
with reference to both subjective and objective facts. They 
are the causes not only of the knowledge about themselves but 
also of events in the objective order. The second group, on 
the contrary, can exert causality only with reference to a class 
of subjective facts. The universal is the ground of the notion 

41 Din., pp. 40-41. 

McTaggart seems to deny the difference between being and exis¬ 
tence on the same logical ground. In his view, as the subsistent reals 
are found as elements in the existent, they should be regarded as 
existent. 

4J Kanada accords the status of artha to the first three categories 
only (VS., VIII. ii. 2), suggesting possibly that the other categories 
have an extremely limited function in the scheme of reality. 

4 *NK., p. 17; VUp., I. i. 8. 
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•of identity ( anuvrttabuddhi ) ; particularity, of the notion of 
exclusion ( vyavrttabuddhi) ; and inherence, of the notion of % 
constitutive locus (ihabudcLhi). These notions are the only 
facts with reference tp which the categories of the second group 
can be held to be causes, and thus they constitute the only 
proof of the existence of those categories. 44 

Some modern exponents of the Vaise§ika system think that 
since there is admittedly no proof of the existence of the cate¬ 
gories of the second group outside our ideas of them, they must 
be supposed to have no existence other than that which they 
derive from those ideas. In other words, they must be held to 
be purely logical or conceptual constructions of the mind. But 
this is certainly a gross misrepresentation of the Vaise§ika 
position. Considering the fact that the Vaise§ika is a thorough¬ 
going realist believing firmly that each of our ideas corresponds 
to something real outside itself, we are bound to recognize the 
objective reality even of the categories other than those of the 
first group. In fact, so far as objective reality is concerned, 
the categories of both the groups stand definitely on the same 
level. 45 


44 KV, p. 30. 

15 It should he noted here that the sutra ‘ sSmanyam vifesa iti 
buddhyapek$am' (VS., I. ii. 3) has been wrongly taken by some 
scholars to indicate that the universal and particularity are logical 
categories depending for their very being upon our thought ( buddhya - 
peksa). The true significance of the siilra is, however, as follows : 
A universal (which, in the VaiSe$ika view, is, like other reals, a fact 
existing extra-mentally) may be viewed either as a generic character 
(satnanya) or as a specific character (vi$esa). Whether it is one or the 
other depends entirely on how we conceive the universal. Potness 
{ghalatva), for instance, is a universal. It may be conceived as a 
synthetic principle assimilating all individual pots under an identical 
mode of being, or as a differentiating characteristic which belonging 
to pots alone distinguishes them from things that are not pots. In the 
former case, potness is judged as a generic character, and in the latter 
case, as a specific character. There is, therefore, nothing in the 
sutra in question to suggest that the categories of universal and parti¬ 
cularity are, according to Kapada, logical entities. The term vi$e$a in 
the sutra thus stands for a class-character viewed as* a differentia, and 
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To complete the account of causal efficiency as a charac¬ 
teristic of reals, it is necessary to observe that it is not the 
positive categories alone that can exercise causality. Non-being 
( abhava ), although characterized by negation of being, is sup¬ 
posed to possess causal efficiency just as much as any of the 
categories of being. The non-being or absence of a physical 
obstruction, for instance, not only gives rise to an idea about 
it in our mind, but is also a necessary condition of free move¬ 
ment. In fact, it is this causal function which distinguishes 
non-being from mere nothingness and entitles it to be recognized 
as a category of reality. 46 

should be distinguished from antyavi£e$a which is the term used by 
Kapada to denote the category of particularity. 

" NKu., pt. I, pp. 101-102. 
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The classification of the Vaise§ika categories is shown in the . 
following table: — 


Reality 


( vastu) 


Being 
( bhSva ) 


Non-being 
( abhava ) 


Exjstential 
( sattasamavayin) 


Other-than-existential 
( svatmasal) 


Substance Quality Action 

( dravya) {guna) (karinan) 


Universal Particularity 
( sHmanya ) ( viiesa ) 


Inherence 
( samavftya) 


^HjcL<tLmtuXcjoJ. 



CHAPTER rr 

SUBSTANCE 

i. Introduction 

The universe is conceived by the Nyaya-Vaise§ika realist 
as primarily comprising an infinite number of independent 
substantive reals—the substances. The substances have the 
capacity of possessing qualities or actions and getting charac¬ 
terized by them. The individual substances, again, are unified 
and arranged into definite groups through the operation of 
synthetic principles known as universals. Some of the 
substances are simple and apparently indistinguishable ; they 
admit of being distinguished because they have their respective 
ultimate differences called particularities. Qualities, actions, 
universals and particularities are no doubt distinct realities, but 
they all have their locus in the substances in which they subsist 
through the relation of inherence, 1 this relation being also 
supposed to be a distinct entity apart from the terms that it 
relates. Substance, therefore, may be said to occupy the central 
position in the Nyaya-Vaise§ika scheme of the universe as an 
organized system of reals. 

But what is substance, and what is the logical necessity 
for its postulation ? These are questions which must be 
answered if we are to make out a case for its acknowledgment 
as a category. 

Kanada defines substance as ‘that which possesses qualities 
and actions, and is an inherent cause’. 2 Substance has obviously 
been conceived in this definition as the substratum ( dsraya ) or 
the repository, as the abiding ground, of qualities and actions. 

1 Universals, according to the VaiSegika, have their locus not only 
in substances, but also in qualities and actions, c.g., ‘colourness' 

( rapatva) in all colours, and 'goingness’ (gamanalva) in all particular 
acts of going. 

*VS., I. i. 15. 
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We find that our thought instinctively seizes on two different 
aspects of reality, that which is presented to our senses, the 
sensible qualities ; and that which sustains these qualities in 
their existence, the substance. The colour, the form, the sound 
and the other qualities that we perceive cannot be imagined by 
us to float as ‘homeless attributes of nothing’ ; we are obliged 
to refer them to something which holds them and is their 
abiding ground. This notion of the abiding ground gives us 
the substance. 

2 . Objections to the Reality of Substance Analysed 
and Answered 

Some Buddhist philosophers, like the phenomenalists of 
Europe, have denied the existence of substance and have 
employed almost identical arguments in their refutation of-this 
category. 3 They hold that there is no independent entity 
behind and beyond the sensible attributes. 4 Our knowledge is 
confined to qualities. We perceive a particular touch associated 
with a particular colour and configuration, but we are never 
aware of anything which possesses these qualities. The notion 
of a substance (e.g., a jar), as a single entity comprising these 
qualities, is only a figment of the imagination. 5 There is even 
no pragmatic justification for the supposition of substance. 
When one says that one has enjoyed a mango, all that is meant 
is that he has perceived certain qualities, viz., sweetness, flavour, 
etc. It is to these perceived qualities alone that his interest is 
confined, and it is by them that his object is completely served. 
Substance, therefore, is only an unnecessary and superfluous 
assumption. 6 

The idea, further, of a self-identical and unitive principle 
which exists in and through the different parts and which 
appropriates the diverse sensible attributes is logically un- 

‘ Vide TS., verses 564-572, and PanjikH thereon. 

4 TSP., on verse 556. 

*W„ pp. 44. 

* ATV., p. 720. 
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justifiable. 7 The Buddhists argue : What is the relation of this 
unitive whole ( avayavin ) to the different parts which are sup¬ 
posed to belong to it and to constitute it? Does it exist in its 
entirety, or through its parts, in the very parts that constitute 
it ? No other kind of relation is logically conceivable. In the 
second alternative, the unitive whole will be a composite, and 
as such, will have parts of its own apart from what it is 
supposed to inhere in. But the second set of parts will stand 
to the whole in the same relation as the first set, and this 
involves a third set of parts, and there will be no end of it,— 
a conclusion which is absurd on the face of it. 8 In the first 
alternative, the unitive principle must be supposed to exist 
either exhaustively in each part, or collectively in all the parts. 
In the former case, the whole will not be present in the other 
parts, which is tantamount to the denial of the separate existence 
of the whole apart from its parts ; for each part exhausting the 
whole within its limit will hang apart from the other parts, and 
so there will be nothing to unite them. 9 If it is supposed that 
the whole exists in all its parts, then the question will arise 
as to whether the whole bears the same relation to each of the 
parts, or the relation varies with the variation of individual 
parts. In the former supposition, there will be nothing to 
distinguish the parts from one another, and so they will be 
reduced to a unity, with the consequent annulment of their 
plurality. In the latter hypothesis, the result will be equally 
unsatisfactory, as the whole will be supposed to suffer change 
of its character with the change in its manner of relationship. 
This means that the whole will be many, instead of one. 10 
Moreover, the parts in the ultimate analysis will vanish like 
the whole if they are supposed to be self-existent entities inde¬ 
pendent of the qualities that appear in and over them. To be 
explicit, the parts cannot function as diminutive wholes con- 


' For a detailed exposition of the Buddhist view vide chapter XI. 

* TSP. on verse 613, 

• Ibid, on verae 608. 

10 VV., p. 44. 
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stituting a major whole which is called a substance. In othe^ 
words, if the parts be supposed to play the part of so many 
substances, they will be exposed to the selfsame difficulties. 
So the so-called substance must be held to be a mere conglo¬ 
meration of sensible qualities beyond and behind which we 
cannot postulate an abiding principle as their supporting ground, 
without incurring logical absurdities. 

The Nyiiy£-Vaise§ika realist is not nonplussed by this 
dialectical flourish of the Buddhist philosopher. The verdict 
of our intuition and reflective thought arising in its trail is 
obviously and undoubtedly in favour of the existence of 
substance. A universe of mere successions and co-existences 
(kramayaugapadya) of unattached qualities is simply unthink¬ 
able. The Buddhist contention that substance is nothing but 
a conglomeration or succession of evanescent attributes is also 
logically indefensible. If a jar were nothing but an aggregate 
( samudaya ) of touch and colour, then these two qualities being 
cognizable by two separate organs without mutual consultation, 
unreflective that they are, the reference of the two qualities 
to a common substratum (asraya) would be impossible. 11 As a 
matter of fact, our experience invariably manifests itself in the 
shape of a synthetic judgment comprising the two items deli¬ 
vered by two separate organs in one whole. We judge, ‘the jar 
that I have touched is the same as what I see’. How can these 
two acts of touching and seeing refer to one and the same 
thing, unless the two sensible qualities are supposed to co-exist 
in one substratum ? The judgment in question cannot be 
brushed aside as an intellectual illusion inasmuch as it is cer¬ 
tainly perceptual in character ; and it follows the presentation of 
the objective fact, just as much as the two acts of perception 
do. Besides, the illusory apprehension of an object is possible 
■only if there is a veridical perception of the same object at its 


11 Yuktir api darSanasparianayor ekavisayatvena pratisandh&nam. 
NV„ I. i. 14, p. 75. 

Cf. Na ca dvabhyUm indriyUbhySm ekSrthagrahj^nam vini prati- 
sandhSnam nydyyam. VV., p. 44. 
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Jjack. 12 For instance, even an ordinary illusion as the mis¬ 
taking of a rope for a snake is possible only for a person who 
has had previous experence of a snake. It is for this reason that 
nobody perceives a seventh taste even in error, as there is no 
such thing and consequently no such experience. And, if this 
account of illusion be admitted, the reality of substance cannot 
be denied. Moreover, there is absolutely no reason to deny 
the validity of this synthetic judgment, as it is not contradicted 
by a subsequent experience. So, it must be admitted that the 
synthetic judgment is possible only if the two organs directly 
cognize the substance together with the relevant sensible 
qualities. 

Furthermore, if the perceptum be supposed to consist of 
sensible qualities alone, without an underlying ground called 
substance, then the knowledge of identity in spite ofrthe change 
of qualities would be unaccountable. 13 The unbaked jar is 
black, but it becomes red when it is baked in a furnace. The 
cessation of blackness does not entail the cessation of the old 
jar, nor does the emergence of redness involve the creation of 
a new jar, as we directly perceive the jar as an identity per¬ 
sisting in and through the change of qualities. The jar is 
articulately felt to be distinct from the evanescent qualities, and 
so its self-identity, unaffected by the modifications that occur 
in it, is certified by undisputed perception. Thus the two 
judgments, ‘The jar is black’ and ‘The jar is red’, have the same 
subject with different predicates. 14 

We have found that the Buddhist’s attempt to resolve 
substance into a group of qualities runs counter to our notion 
of identity as revealed in the synthetic judgment which pre¬ 
dicates the different qualities of a self-identical principle. A 

18 Yatra te mithyapratyayd Joke bhavantl sarvatra te samyak- 
pratyaydnukarino bhavanti. NV., I. i. 14, p. 77. 

18 SD., p. 42; SV., pratyah$asutra, verses 151-152. 

14 This argument for the reality of substance can be advanced by 
the Naiyayika and the MImaipsaka, but not by the VaitSesika, accord¬ 
ing to whom, the* baked jar is different from the unbaked one, though 
constituted of identical atoms. 
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jar, for instance, is empirically given as a single thing having 
many qualities ; it is not intelligible in terms of its qualities, 
■viz., colour, touch, etc., for these qualities are obviously many 
and cannot be reduced to a unity. The qualities cannot be 
identified with one another. Colour is not touch, because they 
are sensed by different organs. It cannot be said that it is the 
same quality which when visually perceived is colour, and 
when tactually, perceived is touch. A blind man certainly does 
not tactually feel the same quality which appears as colour to 
those who can see. When, therefore, it is said of a thing that 
it is seen and touched, it does not mean that the qualities of 
colour and touch are identified, or that one quality is predi¬ 
cated of the other. 15 Nor can the qualities taken together be 
regarded as the object. What is meant by the ‘togetherness’ 
(samudaya) of qualities, and how can it be possible ? Are the 
qualities found in one place, or at one time ? Or, is their together¬ 
ness inferred from their having a common effect, or a common 
cause ? The qualities are certainly many, and are different from 
one another. The question is : What is the cementing bond 
that holds them together? That the different qualities have 
different causes must be admitted even by the Buddhist. 
Colour is the effect of one thing, and touch of another. If both 
of them could have a common material cause and thus a common 
substratum (updddnarupaikadesa ), they could be supposed to 
hold together. But this common substratum would in that case 
be nothing but the substance, which is sought to be denied. 16 
Nor can colour and touch, two contrary qualities, be affiliated 
to a common (non-causal) spatial locus, say a part of the 
ground-surface. There is no substance according to the 
Buddhist ; it is always a case of togetherness of qualities. Even 
if colour arid touch be bound by a relation of togetherness, 
we have certainly no means of knowing them to be so. The jar 
as perceived by the eye is nothing but colour, and so also the 

ia ATV., p. 7J2. 

lt Ibid., p. 715. 
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gyound-surface. Thus, as visually perceived, the jar on the 
ground-surface can only be regarded as colour resting on 
another colour. As apprehended by the tactile organ, it is 
nothing but touch resting on another touch. But the two, the 
colour and the touch, cannot be perceived as in one locus, as 
they are never perceived together. So the idea of together.- 
ness cannot arise if they are held to be different and contrary 
in nature. 17 Nor can togetherness be due to their belonging 
to the same time, that is to say, to their synchronism. The 
different qualities cannot be perceived synchronously by the 
different organs which operate only in succession. So 
synchronism cannot be the ground of their holding together. 
Even if synchronism were a fact, that would not be the ground 
of their togetherness. An ass and a camel, though synchron¬ 
ously perceived, do not form an aggregate (samuddya ). Thus 
colour and touch, even if perceived synchronously, cannot be 
an aggregate. If the perception of difference between the ass 
and the camel be proof of their discreteness and thus stand in 
the way Of their being held together as an aggregate, the same 
reason holds in the case of qualities also which are admittedly 
felt to be different. 18 Nor can they be regarded as an aggregate 
on the ground of their producing a common effect, for colour 
cannot have the same effect as touch. It may be urged that 
colour and touch have at least a common causal efficiency in 
that they serve a common purpose (ekarthakriyakdrin) ; for the 
function of holding water (which is exercised by a jar) is a 
definite result that is ascribable as much to colour as to touch. 
But this is straining the principle of causal efficiency rather 
too far. Moreover, water itself, on the Buddhist view, is no 
unit, but a plurality of discrete qualities. How can a single 
quality like colour or touch serve as the container of what is 
admittedly a plurality of qualities? Nor can colour and touch 
jointly be regarded as the container, for this assumes that they 
form an aggregate, which is still unproved. By a more or less 
similar argument it can be shown that an aggregate of qualities 

"Ibid. , 

"Ibid., p. 717. 
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cannot be explained by reference to a common cause. 19 If, 
therefore, the idea of unity has to be affiliated to something’ 
different from the qualities, that gives substance. 

The Buddhist may contend that a plurality of contrary 

facts can be supposed to be held together in a unity only if there 

be a relation between them. But such relation is impossible to 
1 

determine. If the qualities cannot be related to one another, 
as has been made out by the realist in the previous arguments, 
they cannot be related to a substance either. 20 The qualities, 
in the Nyaya view, are predicated of the substance. But the 
meaning of ‘predication’ is unintelligible. Sugar is said to be 
sweet, hard and white. What is the meaning of ‘is’ ? It cannot 
be identity. Sugar is not sweetness. If it were, it would 
not be hardness or whiteness, each of the predicates being 
different from the rest. Nor can the relation between sugar 
and its qualities be one of ‘otherness’, since that would fail to 
account for the fact of predication. The jar is other than sugar 
but is never predicated of it. So otherness cannot be the ground 
of predication. It is found that the quality which is predicated 
of sugar is neither identical with, nor different from, sugar. 
What is, then, the relation ? Certainly things which are different 
can never be brought together without a relation. A quality 
without relation is unintelligible. 21 IJdayana in reply to this 
contention of the Buddhist observes that if the relation in ques¬ 
tion cannot be understood in terms of identity or otherness, or 
of a combination of them because of obvious contradiction, the 
only alternative left to us is to suppose that there is no relation 
at all. But, then, how is it that they arc felt as related ? One 
may answer that it is their nature to come into existence in 
association with each other and thus to give rise to a notion 
of relatedness, just as it is in the case of the body and cons¬ 
ciousness according to the Buddhist. 22 But this explanation 

"Ibid., pp. 718-719. 

so Gurj.asatnavB.ydd dhi guni bhavet, sa eva tu nd ‘sti . ATVS., p. 721. 

” Vide Bradley : Appearance and Reality, chapter II. 

“ Katham tadvat pratiyata iti cet, lefam tatho’tpadat. ATV., p. 

720. 
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does not solve the question of relation, although it avoids the 
‘dialectical difficulties that make a relation impossible. It must 
be admitted that logical predication which implies a notion of 
relatedness is impossible without an actual relation. A relation 
between substance and qualities has, therefore, to be posited, 

and this relation is called by the Naiyayika, inherence 

# 

( samavdya). And if it refuses to be resolved into any other 
simple relation as identity or otherness, it should be regarded 
as equally simple with either of them. Moreover, if you attempt 
to reduce this relation to identity, it would only result in the 
denial not only of substance but also of qualities. Nor is there 
any reason why a quality and a substance should be held to be 
identical. If the identification of substance with qualities be 
made the ground for liquidating substance, the quite opposite 
result can also with equal plausibility be deduced from it. 
One can do away with qualities and make substance the only 
reality. If the existence of qualities is sought to be asserted 
on the evidence of experience, the same logical necessity can 
be pressed in favour of substance also, as both substance and 
qualities are equally felt as moments of our empirical judgment. 

The Buddhist argues that since substance and qualities are 
felt together as a matter of necessity, they must be supposed 
to be identical. 23 But apart from the question whether synchro¬ 
nous perception is proof of identity at all, such perception caimot 
be maintained even as a fact. At any rate, the synchronism is 
not mutual. When, for instance, a conch is mistakenly perceived 
as yellow, its whiteness is not perceived. Thus the couch is per¬ 
ceived though not its whiteness. This shows that the perception 
of the substance is independent of that of its quality. 24 The 
Buddhist may contend that the perception is here an unqualified 
illusion, and so it does not prove that the conch is perceived 
independently of its colour. But there is verification of the 
conch by means of touch and also by the pragmatic test. The 
sound that is normally associated with conchs is found to be 

” Gunl gunSbhinnah:. sahopalambhaniyamdt. ATVS., p. 722. 

**ATV., p. 722. 
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produced by this particular one also. So its presentation with 
an altered colour is no proof of its illusoriness. It should be 1 
maintained in conformity with the data of experience that there 
is no mistake so far as the substantive element, viz., the conch, 
is concerned, though the perception of yellowness is wrong.* 5 
It has, however, been contended that the possession of the 
quality of whiteness being the necessary condition of the very 
existence of the conch, the absence of the former would entail 
the absence of 'the latter. The Naiyayika replies that if the 
suggested concomitance is thought to hold between the quality 
and the substance, he is agreed. But there is no necessary 
relation between their perceptions. The non-perception of the 
condition ( vyapaka ) does not entail the absence either of the 
concomitant ( vydpya ) or of its perception. 28 The non-perception 
of fire, for instance, does not argue the absence of smoke, or of 
its perceptio’n. So, though whiteness be regarded as the neces¬ 
sary condition of the conch, that is, though there cannot be a 
conch which is without whiteness, the non-perception of white¬ 
ness would not necessarily imply the absence of the conch, or 
even its non-perception. It may still be maintained that though 
the perception of the substance may not be dependent upon 
that of its quality, the perception of the quality at any rate is 
possible only when the substance is perceived. This synchro¬ 
nism proves that the substance and the quality are not different. 
But such concomitance of two perceptions, the Naiyayika 
replies, is only one-sided and not reciprocal ( asama ), and, there¬ 
fore, cannot be a proof of identity of existence. An object is 
seen only when there is perception of light. But though the 
perception of light and that of an object are necessarily found 
together, they are not identical. For exactly the same reason 
co-existence ( desdviccheda) of substance and quality cannot be 
pressed forward as proof of their identity. Substance and 
quality may be cognized synchronously on account of the 
necessary concomitance of their conditions of perception ; and 

“Ibid., pp. 723-724. 

“ Na ca vy&pakSnupalabdhimUtrena vyapyatadupalabdhi nivartete. 
Ibid., p. 724. 
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their co-existence may be similarly due to the concomitance of 
^heir conditions of production. Thus there is no incompati¬ 
bility if substance and qualities are numerically different and 
are at the same time co-existent, or objects of synchronous 
cognitions. 27 

It has been further contended by the Buddhist that what 
the Naiyayika calls the sense-perception of substance is nothing 
but a subjective construction. If the sense-organs are com¬ 
petent to cognize the substance, then why is it that the substance 
is not cognized at the very first moment, i.e., at the time the 
indeterminate ( nirvikalpaka ) perception takes place ? The 
indeterminate perception is, according to the Buddhist, the 
only valid perception, because it contains no „ conceptual 
or ideational element in it (kalpcmapodha). Such perception 
immediately follows the sense-object contact and apprehends 
the object in its unique, individual character (svalaksana ), i.e., 
as free from association with name, class-character, etc. 

( namajatyadyasarriyukta ). 28 The idea of,substance enters into 
determinate ( savilkalpaka ) perceptual knowledge only after a 
recollection of the class-concept by means of a name has taken 
place. In other words, when the perceptual content is deter¬ 
mined and distinguished by a linguistic symbol, and is thus 
subsumed under a class-notion, which is purely an intellectual 
act (kalpana), that the idea of substance emerges in our thought. 

To be precise, as the idea of substance is always delivered in 
the form of a determinate knowledge, the sense-organ cannot 
be responsible for it. So the notion of substance cannot be 
derived directly from sense-perception, and is only a conceptual 
construction ( vikalpa ), having nothing corresponding to it in 
the objective world. The Buddhist philosopher here seems to 
have anticipated Kant in giving out this category as the contri¬ 
bution of the understanding and in regarding sense-perception 
as cognizant of only unrelated and unique particulars. 

The Nyaya-Vaise§ika philosopher admits the analysis of 
the perceptual operation given by the Buddhist, but maintains 

” Ibid., pp. 725-726. 

** Nyayabind&tm (ed. CSS.), pp. 11-16. 
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that the premisses do not lead to the suggested conclusion as 
the only inevitable consequence. It is true that in the fir#t 
instance the perceptual knowledge is indeterminate, and it is 
expressed in the form of a determinate judgment only after the 
verbal association has taken place. But this does not detract 
from its sensuous character, for the content of determinate 
knowledge, according to the Naiyayika, is solely determined 
by that of indeterminate perception. 29 If the determinate 
knowledge which is felt as perceptual be discredited as a proof 
of the reality of its object, why is it not placed in the same 
category with imaginary constructions ? Certainly, one auto¬ 
matically .feels the difference of a perceptual judgment (‘I 
perceive a jar’ or ‘there is a jar’) from a judgment of imagina¬ 
tion (‘I imagine the jar is there’). One is believed to be true, 
and the other is not so believed. This difference of character 
can be accounted for only if we suppose the former judgment 
to be directly conversant with reality ; and this can be possible 
only if the sense-organ continues to function. 30 The recollec¬ 
tion of a name is only one of the requisite conditions which 
together with the operation of the sense-organ are responsible for 
the materialization of the perceptual judgment. 31 As for the 
contention that the sense-organ cannot function continuously 
for so long, the Naiyayika points out that the judgment in 
question does not take place if the sense-organ is inoperative. 
For instance, we cannot have a determinate visual judgment 
even by the recalling of the name if w'e shut up our eyes 
immediately after the sense-object contact. 32 This proves that 
the sense-function is a necessary condition of even determinate 
perceptual knowledge. So, there is no ground for disbelieving 

*• Tasmad ya eva vastvdtma savikalpasya gocarah] 
sa eva nirvikalpasya Iabdollekhavivarjitah\\ 

NM., pt. I, p. 92. 

,0 ManordjyavikalpSnSni kamam astv apramanata] 
yathdvastu pravrttanain nd tv asav aksajanmanSnii j 

Ibid., p. 90. 

31 Ibid.' p. 89. 

” Na hi vScakasmarananantarani akpni nimllya vikalpayati pato 
’yam iti. NM,. p. 89. Cf. SV., p. 174, verse 128. v 
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the objective validity of this knowledge, and consequently for 
Impugning the objectivity of substance, as the knowledge of 
it is directly derived from the objective datum. 

The contention that substance being a unitive whole must 
be related to its parts, and this relation can neither be one 
of total, nor one of partial, extension, has been elaborately 
discussed and finally disposed of by the Nyaya-Vaise$ika 
philosopher. 3,1 It has been pointed out that relation is not a 
conditio sine e : ua von of being.* 4 There may be self-subsistent 
entities. The Vaise§ika philosopher admits that eternal sub¬ 
stances are self-subsistent ; that is to say, they are not dependent 
upon anything else either for their being, or for their 
functioning.** Even the Buddhist believes that things are self- 
subsistent, self-characterized ( svalaksana ) and unrelated reals, 
and that relations are only ideal constructions ( vikalpa ) having 
no objective reality.* 6 So, even if no relation can be made_out, 
this will not stand in the way of a substance being objectively 
real. Of course, as regards substances which are products, the 
question of a relation naturally comes in. The relation in ques¬ 
tion is neither one of partial, nor one of total, extension, but 
stands sui generis. It is not conjunction (samyoga), and so the 
incidents of conjunction are not capable of being extended to 
it. The relation is called inherence (samavaya) which is not an 
accidental relation, but is bound up with the relata by its very 
constitution. This distinct kind of relation has to be postulated, 
as the whole and its parts are perceived as distinct entities, and 
as the well-known relation of conjunction fails to meet the 
exigencies of the situation. 

The sceptic, however, raises another objection in connection 
with the relation of inherence. He argues : If inherence is called 
for to bring into connection the two terms, the whole and its 
part, it being a third entity requires, in its turn, to be related 
to those terms by another relation. This second relation, again, 

33 Vide chapter XI. 

34 Na ca parasya vrttyS sallvam vydptam. VV., p. 46. 

35 Airitatvain cS 'nyalra nityadravyebhyah. PPBh., p. 16. 

39 Svayani tdvat kasyacit kvacid vrttir asiddha Sdkydnmn. NK., p. 42. 
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will similarly require a third relation to relate itself to the relata, 
and so on to infinity. So, the postulation of inherence as thl 
connecting link between the terms ( i.e ., between the whole and 
its parts) is only a make-believe. The Vaise§ika philosopher 
observes in reply that this doubting of a relation is based only 
on abstract considerations. The sceptic must admit either that 
tfiere is a relation or that there is not. If the situation cannot 
be met without the positing of a relation, the difficulty of 
defining the nature of the relationship of the relation to the 
terms need not deter us from affirming the same. The fact of 
the matter, according to the Vaiscsika, is that this relation is 
not externally related to the terms ; it is related to them by 
itself, by its very nature. The relation between inherence on 
the one hand, and either of its terms on the other, is thus not 
an additional entity, but is found, in the ultimate analysis, to 
be constituted by and grounded in the very nature of the 
relata (svarupasambandha ). 7 To think that the relation of 
inherence should stand in need of a separate relation to relate 
itself to its terms is certainly due to an unwarranted logical 
bias fostered by the experience of the behaviour of the relation 
of conjunction. Conjunction is a quality as well as a relation. 

As a quality it subsists by the relation of inherence in its 

\ 

substrates which are also the terms that it holds together in 
the capacity of a relation. Inherence, on the other hand, is 
not anything but a relating principle that binds the terms 
inseparably together. Its nature, therefore, cannot be deter¬ 
mined on the analogy of conjunction. And no argument 
conceived on the basis of this analogy can invalidate the 
factualitv of the relation of inherence. 

As we have seen, the whole subsists in its parts by the 
relation of inherence. This relation being altogether of a 
distinct nature, the question of total or partial extension 
raised by the Buddhist is absolutely irrelevant. There is, 
therefore, no logical ground for ignoring the undisputed 
testimony of our common experience which invariably delivers 

" Samavdyasya vrltyantaram na ’sti, tasmdd asya _ svfitmand 
svarupeyai 'va vrltir na vrttyantarena. Ibid., pp. 329-330. 
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substances as composites possessing qualities and consisting of 
l parts. 

3 . The Definition of Substance 
(a) Is Substance definable ? 

The logical necessity of postulating substance as a distinct 
category apart from the qualities has been discussed, and the 
objections of the Buddhist philosopher have been examined in 
the previous section. It may naturally be asked whether it is 
possible to formulate a definition of substance, which will 
include within its scope all varieties and types of things known 
as substance. In other words, is a definite conception of 
substance possible? To be explicit, what is the common feature 
in things called substances by the Vaise§ika philosopher? 
The difficulty of the problem may be realized from the fact 
that the notion of substance applying to such* impalpable 
entities as time, space and soul down to such tangible material 
bodies as a log of wood and a slab of stone, is not found 
ready-made in the popular estimation. How can all these 
different existents, liquid, hard, amorphous, material and 
spiritual, be put under a unitary class-concept ?—is a problem 
that cannot be solved by an appeal to a commonsense estimate 
of things. An ordinary unthinking man of the world cannot 
be expected to have a conception of substance wide enough to 
comprehend all these varying types under it. Nor, again, can 
the enlightened convention of philosophers be proof of the 
possibility of such a concept, because the convention of one 
school is found to be irreconcilably at variance with that of 
another. The Mimamsaka, for instance, is persuaded that dark¬ 
ness ( tamas ) is a substance, and the Vaise§ika is equally con¬ 
vinced that it is only the negation of light, and not at all a 
substance. So, neither the popular, commonsense view of things 
nor the philosophical interpretation of them can be relied upon 
to throw light on the essential nature of substance, which is 
universally present in all substances known to us . 38 If one 

3 ’Na hi laukikaparikfakasddharani dravyakardnugalamatih . 

paravipratipatlya va sandehas tatra. NLVK., p. 89. 
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cannot successfully find out a general definition of substanc^ 
answering to a correct conception of it, the logical necessity 
of admitting substance as a category will not be established 
on an incontestable footing, although the untenabilily of the 
Buddhist position demonstrated in the foregoing section may 
cseate a presumption in its favour. The question is beset with 
difficulties, and sceptics and idealists alike have taken infinite 
pains to expose* the weakness of all attempts at a definition of 
substance as a category. We propose to deal with the various 
definitions suggested by different thinkers of the Nyaya- 
Vaise§ika school and to critically evaluate the criticisms of 
the opponents. 

(b) Substance as the Self-subsistent Real 

The theory of substance conceived as distinct from 
attributes, and as something in which the attributes inhere, 
has been, as we have already seen, severely attacked by the 
Buddhist phenomenalists. The problem of the conception of 
substance has, therefore, been approached from a different 
angle by Sridhara. Substance, according to him, apparently, 
means more than merely something which has qualities. It 
means, above all, something that is felt as self-subsisting, 
something that exists in its own right. For a definite idea 
of substance it is necessary that there should be posited a 
synthetic concept of substancehood ( dravyatvajati ) to which all 
specific substances can be affiliated on account of their 
possession of some fundamental common character. But no 
community of nature, apparently, subsists between a lump of 
clay and a lump of gold, both of which are supposed to be 
substances . 39 Water is never recognized as having a sameness 
or even similarity of nature with fire. Yet substancehood is 
supposed to inhere in both of these. What is the common 
character of these specific substances through which substance¬ 
hood reveals itself and makes itself intelligible to us ? 
Sridhara answers that the notion of substancehood is arrived 


3 ' Cit., p. 179. 
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through a notion of self-subsistence . 40 A particular substance 
may have qualities and actions widely divergent from those of 
another substance, and may, for that reason, look very much 
unlike the latter. But this does not affect their essential 
similarity of character based on the fact that every substance 
is felt as self-subsisting, as compared with its qualities and 
actions which cannot be supposed to exist without being 
supported by something that exists in its own--right, that is, 
by substance. In other words, while qualities and actions 
exist and are intelligible only in relation to substance, the 
latter is felt as existing independently of any foreign reference. 

This view of substance has been severely criticized by Cit- 
sukha. He asks : What is this self-subsistence that is supposed 
to be the criterion of substaneehood ? Is self-subsistence 
( svatantrya ) equivalent to existence without a substratum, or 
the capability of a thing to be perceived independently of the 
perception of its substratum ? 41 In the first alternative, all 
composite wholes, i.e., material bodies, will cease to be 
substances, since every one of them is dependent for its 
existence upon the parts that constitute it . 42 In the second 
alternative, sound and the touch of air, which arc recognized 
as qualities by the Vaise§ika philosopher, will transpire to be 
substances, since they are perceived even when their substrata, 
i.e., akasa and air in which they respectively inhere, remain 
unperceived . 43 Self-subsistence, therefore, in any sense, cannot 
be held to be the true criterion of a substance. 

The Vaiseijika observes in reply that there- are two kinds 
of substances, viz., eternal and non-eternal. Atoms, akasa, 
time, space, mind and soul are eternal substances, whereas all 
composite material bodies are non-eternal substances. Eternal 
substances are, by their very nature, self-subsistent in an 
absolute sense. They exist in their own right, i.e., inde- 

40 SvapnuihSnyapratitir eva dravyatvapralltili. NK.. p. 13. 

41 Cit., p. 178. 

41 NP., p. 179!' 

45 Ibid., p. 178. 
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pendently of any other thing. Non-eternal substances, however, 
cannot claim such absolute self-subsistence, because they are 
constituted of parts in which they inhere . 44 But even a 
composite material body, though sustained in its existence by 
its constitutive parts, is felt as self-subsisting in relation to its 
own qualities and actions which inhere in it. Substancehood 
thus implies the character of self-subsistence (either absolute or 
relative) that perceive in things marked by the possession 
of dualities and actions. The instances cited by Citsukha in 
connection with the second alternative interpretation of self¬ 
subsistence are beside the point, and the undesirable conse¬ 
quences alleged by him arise not so much from any defect in 
the definition as from the sceptic’s eagerness to do away with 
the concept of substance altogether. As a matter of fact, the 
denial of a*substance on the ground of its imperceptibility will, 
in some cases, inevitably lead to the substantializing of its 
perceptible qualities, and this is what we find in the cases of 
sound and the touch of air. 

(c) Substance as an Entity Possessing Motion 

Substance is defined by Kanada as ‘that which possesses 
actions and qualities, and is the inherent or material cause ’. 45 
Three distinct characteristics ( laksana ) of substance have been 
suggested here, and each of them is supposed to stand 
for a complete definition of it. We propose in this section 
to confine ourselves to the examination of the first definition, 
viz., that substance is what possesses action or motion (kriyd). 
Motion, of course, need not be actual in all cases ; even 
the mere possibility of motion in a thing entitles it to 
be classed as substance. But motion, whether actual or 
potential, is only an incident of limited magnitude ( miirtatva), 
and cannot belong to ubiquitous substances like dkdsa, time, 
etc., which are incapable of changing their position. The 
definition of substance by means of the property of motion is 
therefore too narrow, as it fails to include within its scope 

“ PPBh., pp. 16 and 21. 

" VS., I. i. 15. 
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certain recognized substances which are immobile by their 
very nature. Sankara Misra attempts a defence of Kanada’s 
•use of the term laksana in respect of motion by suggesting that 
the term in this context indicates only a mark or sign (cihna) 
and does not bear the technical sense of a differential charac¬ 
teristic (vyavacchedakadharma ), In other words, mobility*; 
according to Sankara Misra, is a property the presence of which 
in a thing is an indication of the fact that the thing is a 
substance, and to this extent only mobility is the defining mark 
of substance. The definition is not intended to suggest that 
mobility is the distinctive characteristic of substance as such. 
Mobility is not certainly a characteristic which is present in 
all things denoted by the term substance and by means of 
which substance can be differentiated from all that is not 
substance . 46 t 

But whatever may be the practical value of Sankara Misra’s 
suggestion, it hardly succeeds in overcoming the difficulty of 
defining substance by means of the property of motion. The 
so-called mark or cihna, on closer scrutiny, appears to be in¬ 
distinguishable from a differentia, for the mark itself would be 
a misnomer if it did not mark off a thing from all that is 
different from it . 47 The possession of motion as a characteristic 
of substance requires, therefore, to be interpreted in such a 
manner that it may constitute the differentia of the particular 
type of reality which goes by the name of substance. The 
problem is chiefly one of formulating within the limits of the 
obviously defective language of Kanada a logical definition 
wide enough to cover even the ubiquitous and immobile 
substances. 

Jayanarayana proposes that Kanada’s definition should be 
taken to imply that substance is that entity which is marked 
by the possession of such exclusive generic character of a type 
of reality as invariably inheres in whatever is capable of 
motion. Motion belongs to things all of which exhibit the 
generic character of a particular type of reality, via., substance- 

" VUp., I. i. J5. 

*’ VivrU on VS., I. i. 15. 
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hood (dravyatva), since it is substance alone and not any othet, 
type of reality that is capable of possessing motion. Whatever 
partakes of this generic character is substance . 48 Akasa or any 
other ubiquitous substance is not excluded from the scope of 
this definition, for in spite of its immobility it shares the 
character of substancehood with things that are capable of 
motion. 

A second interpretation proposed by Jayanarayana suggests 
that motion as a definitive mark pertains to substance not 
directly by means of the relation of inherence, but indirectly 
through a tertium quid in the shape of conjunction or dis¬ 
junction, which is produced by motion. In other words, what¬ 
ever is the substratum of conjunction' or disjunction effected 
by motion is substance. 41 ’ Even an immobile substance like 
akasa is capable of being conjoined with or disjoined from 
some other substance, say a jar, due to motion on the part of 
the latter ; and so the definition wo.uld apply to it. 

We cannot say we have in these interpretations anything 
like a convincing defence of Kanada’s position. There is, on 
the contrary, a clear acknowledgment of the impossibility of 
defining substance by means of motion as such. All that can 
be said is that whatever is mobile is necessarily a substance, but 
no logical definition of substance can be derived from this. 

To define substance as something participating in substance- 
hood or possessing the quality of conjunction or disjunction, 
as proposed by Jayanarayana, is certainly to define substance 
bv means of some characteristic other than motion. 

(d) Substance as the Substratum of Quality 

Substance has been defined by some writers of the 
Vaise§ika school as ‘that which is the substratum of qualities ’. 50 
This definition has obviously been formulated on the basis of 
Kanada’s reference to the possession of qualities ( gunavattva ) 

49 Krlyavattvam karmavadvrttipadarthavibhajakopadhimattvam. Ibid. 

49 Kriy&vattvam svajanyasatfiyogavattvasambandhena svajanyayibhS- 
gavattvasambandhena vB. bodhyam. Ibid. 

50 GunaSrayo dravyam. NLV., p. 752. 
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one of the distinctive characteristics of substance. The 
metaphysical objections raised by the Buddhist philosopher 
against this conception of substance have already been disposed 
of. The Vedantic sceptics like Srihar§a and Citsukha have, 
however, severely criticized this definition and pointed out the 
logical difficulties involved in it. The definition, according to 
Citsukha, is too narrow, as it excludes a substance at the first 
moment after its production, when it remains destitute of 
qualities .' 51 According to the Vaise§ika theory, substance is 
the inherent cause ( samavdyikdrana) of its qualities, and as the 
cause is antecedent to the effect, the substance will be ante¬ 
cedent to its qualities and remain qualityless at the moment of 
its origination. The definition is also too wide, as' it fails to 
exclude quality, and thus to distinguish substance from quality. 
if the possession of quality is the criterion of substance, then 
this criterion will apply to qualities also. Thus, in the 

proposition, ‘Qualities are twenty-four’, qualities are judged 

to be possessed of a definite number, which is held by 
the Vaise$ika to be a quality . 52 Nor can it be maintained 
that the notion of qualities being possessed of number is 
erroneous, as we do not meet with a contradiction in this 

conception. It is just on a par with the proposition, ‘Substances 
are nine in number’. 

To avoid this difficulty the definition of substance as the 
substratum of quality has been interpreted by Vallabba, the 
author of the Nyayatilavati, to imply that substance is that 
which is never the substratum of the absolute non-existence 
( atyantabhava ) of quality as such . 53 In other words, the 

actual existence of quality is not intended as the definition, but 
even the potential existence of quality will do. The definition 
viewed in this light does not fail to apply to substance at the 


61 Utpaunamdtram dravyam ksnnam agunaiit tisjhati 'ty ahglk&rad 
avy&pleh. Cit., p. 177. 

" Ibid. 

** GunSSrayo dravyam. Tatra yady api sambandho na sanStanah .... 
tathd’pi ’ha ’tyantdyogavyavacchedo laksanSrthali. NLV., p. 753. 
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moment of its origination ; for, though it is then devoid of # 
quality, the non-existence of quality in it is not absolute ; that 
is, there is the potentiality of existence of quality in it even 
at that moment. A quality, however, is invariably destitute of 
another quality , 54 and so the definition does not extend to it. 

’ But this definition also has been adversely criticized. It 
has been pointed out that the definition will extend to absolute 
non-existence itself. As a thing cannot function as its own 
substratum, the non-existence in question cannot be the sub¬ 
stratum of the same non-existence . 50 So, the definition of 
substance as that which is not the substratum of the absolute 
non-existence of quality, is found to be too wide. Nor can it 
be contended that absolute non-existence is, like knowability or 
namability, a fact, of which negation is not predicable in any 
context ( kivalanvayin ) and which therefore is necessarily 
present in everything including itself ; for such a contention 
implies its presence in substance as well, so that even substance 
comes to be the substratum of the absolute non-existence of 
quality . 56 It may be argued that the whole objection is based 
upon a rigid adherence to the assumption that absolute non¬ 
existence is a unitary principle, although, as a matter of fact, 
there is no conceivable logical bar to the possibility of a plurality 
of non-existences. So one non-existence can be the substratum 
of another non-existence, whereas a substance is never the 
substratum of the non-existence of quality . 57 But this defence 
too is not accepted as a satisfactory explanation. It is observed 
that though one non-existence can be conceded to be the sub¬ 
stratum of another non-existence, the expression ‘non-existence 
of quality’ as an element in the definition of substance suffers 

88 PPBh., p. 16. 

So ’pi hi gunavattvatyant&bhavas tasyd ’nadhikaranam, svasya 
svasminn avrtteh. Cit., p. 176, 

58 Na ca prameyalvddivat kevalanvayitvam yena . svavrttita syat, 

keval&nvayitve ca bhagnaip dravyalakfanam. NP., p. 176. 

57 The non-existence of quality, in this context, should always be 
understood as absolute non-existence (atyantibhSva), .although, for the 
sake of brevity, it has been referred to simply as non-existence. 
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from ambiguity, which must be cleared to make it intelligible. 
Does the non-existence refer to any one of the qualities 
definitively, or all the qualities collectively? If the absence 
of one or the other specific quality is intended, then the 
definition will be too narrow. As the qualities are numerous, 
the presence of one i>articular quality in a substance is con¬ 
sistent with the absence of another, and the terms of the 
definition will exclude the substance in question from its 
purview . 58 Thus, if substance be defined as ‘that which is 
never the substratum of the non-existence of one definite 
quality, say colour ( rupa ), air ( vayu ) which is marked by the 
possession of the quality of touch ( sparsagwya ) will be excluded 
from the class of substance on the ground that the quality of 
colour is never predicable of it. If, however, it is maintained 
that the expression ‘non-existence of quality’ means the non¬ 
existence of each and every one of the qualities, then the defi¬ 
nition will be impossible, as we cannot conceive of an entity 
which is never the substratum of the non-existence of all the 
qualities, that is, in which all the qualities are always present. 
The affirmation of all the qualities in a substratum would be 
intelligible if each individual substance could be supposed to 
be always possessed of all the qualities . 59 The definition may 
of course change its implication if by the ‘non-existence of 
quality’ we should understand not the absence of all conceiv¬ 
able qualities, but the absence of any one of them. But this 
too will not improve upon the former position because the 
meaning of ‘any one’ is absolutely indefinite. Every member 
in a class of existents may be designated by the term ‘any one’, 
and so the inclusion of this term in a definition is extremely 
misleading. It makes the definition indefinite and thus defeats 
its very purpose. Moreover, it fails to steer clear of the diffi¬ 
culty, as pointed out above, that number {sarjikhya) as a quality 
being predicable of qualities as a class, there will be an un¬ 
warranted extension of the definition to qualities also. 


‘ Cit., p. 176,. 
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( e) Substance as the Inherent Cause 

The negative implication of the definition discussed in th£ 
previous section gives no clue to the existence of the substance- 
universal (dravyatvajati) which must be posited to make possible 
our conception and linguistic usage of substance as a category. 
Our experience also is more or less non-committal in this 
matter, for in the bewildering variety of specific substances we 
fail to discover any community of nature which may indicate 
the presence of the substance-universal in all of them. So a 
positive, independent proof of the substance-universal has to 
be pointed out, and this is sought to be given in a new defini¬ 
tion, viz., that substance is that which is the inherent or 
material cause (samavayikdrana). This brings us to the third 
definition of substance proposed by Kanada. 

It is an established fact that a quality or an action can 
never be an inherent cause of anything, as by its very definition 
an inherent cause is that in which the effect directly inheres . 64 
An effect, be it substance, quality or action, must have a sub¬ 
stratum to inhere in, and this substratum is invariably a 
substance. Now, the question arises : What is the effect that 
can be universally referred to substance as its inherent cause ? 
It cannot be a specific quality ( visesaguna ) like colour or 
sound, because substances like time and space have no specific 
quality, and so the definition would not extend to theni. For 
this reason, conjunction (samyoga) or disjunction (vibhdga) has 
been suggested to be the effect which can be affiliated to all 
substances irrespectively . 61 Even eternal and ubiquitous sub¬ 
stances must come into the relation of conjunction with, or 
disjunction from, another substance . 62 Conjunction and dis- 


f, ° For a detailed discussion on the nature of the samavayikarana 
vide chapter XII. 

** This point was first suggested by Vallabha and developed later 
on by Vardliamana and ViSvafiatha. 

Vide NLV., pp. 94 and 97; XL VP., p. 96; SM., pp. 64-65. 

62 The VaiSejika philosopher does not believe in the possibility of 
uncaused conjunction (ajasamyoga), and there is, therefore, no difficulty 
for him to refer every case of conjunction to an antecedent substance 
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junction being qualities must have a substratum in which they 
r can inhere as their cause, and this inherent cause is substance. 

So the definition of substance as the inherent cause of conjunc¬ 
tion or disjunction is complete, and does not exclude any 
substance out of its scope. 

Now, the relation of causality is conceivable between two 
things only if each of them is found to be possessed of a definite 
character. A cause is always a definite entity, and so also the 
effect. The Nyaya-Vaise§ika philosopher does 6 not believe in 
the existence of uncharacterized simples. If an entity without 
a definitive character is supposed to function as a cause, there 
will be no possibility of restricting the affirmation of causal 
relation to only legitimate cases of such relation . 6,1 When, 
for instance, we say that timber is the cause of the table, what is 
it that we should understand by affirming timber as the cause ? 
Certainly timber is understood not merely as a substance, i.e., 
as something different from all that is not substance, but as a 
definite substance with a distinctive character (‘timberncss’). 

If it were not so, the cause of the table might as well be 
affirmed to be any other substance just on the ground of its 
being a substance. This also applies to the effect. So 
causality is intelligible only with regard to a fact having a 
definitive character. This definitive character in a thing not 
only makes it what it is and distinguishes it from what it is 
not, but also determines the exact function that it should be 
capable of exercising ; in other words, its specific function 
(including the causal function) is entirely dependent upon what 
constitutes its specific qualitative content ( dharma). This being 
the case, the definition of substance as the inherent cause of 
conjunction or disjunction necessarily presupposes that this 
inherent causality must have a definitive characteristic of the 
causal entity as its determinant (avacchedaka ), and that the 

as its. cause. Disjunction ( vibhaga ) is mentioned in this connection 
as a matter of concession to those who hold uncaused conjunction to 
be possible. 

85 Avaiyain hy avacchedakena bhavitavyam, anyaths. ’kasmikatiipatleh 
VUp., I. ii. 5. * 
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characteristic in question is nothing but what is called the 
substance-universal. This universal should, by a logica? 
necessity, be supposed to be present in all things which are 
found to be the inherent causes of conjunction or disjunction .® 4 
The postulation of the substance-universal as a determinant of 
inherent causality is thus an inescapable logical necessity, for 
otherwise every individual instance of inherent causality would 
be an isolated, self-determined fact, and there would be no 
criterion to determine why this causal function should be 
exercised by some reals and not by others. It, therefore, 
follows that such reals alone are in a position to function as 
inherent causes as participate in the substance-universal and 
are determined and characterized by it . 85 

Now, according to the Nyaya-Vaisesika philosopher, a 
universal is amenable to perception in a perceivable substratum, 
and the substance-universal, therefore, is directly cognized in 
those substances which are open to perception. It may be 
contended that the universal that is found in the earth-substance 
or the water-substance is only the earth-universal or the water- 
universal, and not any other universal. But this contention 
is short-sighted, inasmuch as the idea of inherent causality, 
being common to both the substances, must be accounted for 
by a concept which will include both the universals in its 
scope. The substance-universal must be posited to exist in the 
unperceivable substances as well, as the universal character of 
substances as a class. The presence of the substance-universal 
even in these unperceivable substances is a matter of logical 
necessity, as otherwise the inherent causality predicable of them 
will remain undetermined, which is an absurdity. To be more 
clear, in order to account for thg inherent causality which is 
common to all specific substances, whether perceivable or not, 

Karyasamavayikaramtdvacchedakataya sarjiyogasya vibhagasya 
vll samavayikaranatavacchedakataya dravyatvajatisiddhel.i. SM., pp. 64- 
65. 

es Karyasrayatvam api sUrndnyaniyatarii navasv eva na syat, 
kdraiyalvain hi samanyena niyamyate. KV., p. 33. 

Also vide N1,VP., p, 100; KVBh., p. 58. * 
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a universal determinant of causality has to be found out, for, 
l as we have already seen, an undetermined thing cannot be a 
cause. If, therefore, we are to find out the universal deter¬ 
minant of inherent causality, it must be one which will include 
all the specific determinants of individual instances of causality, 
i.e., all specific universals, viz ., earthhood, waterhood and the 
like. This universal determinant gives us the idea of the 
substance-universal . 88 

An objection has been raised to this definition of substance 
by reference to causality. Causality, it is urged, is only an 
accidental character, as it can come into operation only with 
reference to an effect. An entity is characterized as a cause 
only when an effect is produced, and an effect being an occa¬ 
sional event, the causality in question will also be an occasional 
characteristic. It cannot be supposed that there might be 
eternally existing effects, because the very supposition is bound' 
to lead to absurd consequences. An eternally existent fact 
cannot call for a cause of its own because a cause is necessary 
only to bring into existence something not existing before. So 
the definition of substance by reference to causality does not 
seem to be wholly satisfactory. Moreover, not to speak of 
eternal substances, even with regard to substances which are 
products and are therefore non-eternal, this definition appears 
to be inadequate, inasmuch as causality cannot be wholly co¬ 
existent with the thing believed to be a cause. The very 
conception of causality demands the antecedence of the cause 
to the effect. Accordingly, so long as the effect does not come 
into existence, the substance in question, which is the cause of 
the effect, will not have causality as its characteristic. Besides, 
the concept of substancehoocl as the determinant of causality 
is exposed to another grave objection. A characteristic can be 
regarded as determinant ( avacchedaka ) only when it is exactly 
co-extensive with what is determined . 87 If this condition is 
overruled, then the determinant of inherent causality as such 


“NIvVP., pp. 96-97. 

‘ r AnyunSnatiriktavrttidharmasyai J va 'vacchedakatvam. 
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will not necessarily be the substance-universal, but other uni¬ 
versal of greater or lesser extension ; in other words, it will 
be possible to accept as the universal determinant of inherent 
causality either the universal of existence ( sattd ) which is of 
wider extension, or any one of the specific universals like 
earthhood, waterhood and the like which are not co-extensive 
with the inherent causality found in all substances. To avoid 
this undesirable consequence it must be admitted that the 
determinant character must not be of greater or lesser extension 
than the determined character. 6S To apply this rule to the 
present case, the substance-universal as the determinant of 
inherent causality will have to be co-extensive with inherent 
causality itself. But, as observed before, causality is only an 
accidental characteristic, and so it falls short of the substance- 
universal in its incidence. The consequence is that the substance- 
universal cannot be the determinant of causality and so cannot 
be known with the help of this characteristic. 

This difficulty, however, cannot make the knowledge of 
the substance-universal, as the universal character of all sub¬ 
stances, impossible of realization. Causality is only the medium 
through which we come to the knowledge of the substance- 
universal, and even if the latter be a wider concept, there will 
be no difficulty in seizing hold of it as the constitutive ground 
of substance as a class. The concept of inherent causality, 
we know, is not intelligible without a determinant ; and as this 
determinant, again, cannot be anything else than the substance- 
universal, the definition of substance by inherent causality has 
got its utility. In fact, apart from the evidence of perception 
(which, however, is not applicable to all classes of substances), 
the possibility of substancehood as the universal character of 
all substances can be inferred only from causality. Although 
causality is not a necessary concomitant of substancehood, being 
a temporal determination, still it is the unfailing means of our 
knowledge of the latter as the universal that functions 
as a determinant of causality. And, once we light upon 
substancehood as the universal character of all substances, that 

“ VUp., I. ii. 5. 
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( .puts us in possession of the object of our quest. That sub- 
stancehood does not necessarily co-exist with causality and is 
therefore independent of this functional characteristic, is not 
denied. But what the Vaise§ika philosopher seeks to empha¬ 
size is this, that the substance-universal which functions as the 
determinant of causality is identical with that which does not 
so function. As we have observed before, causality is only a 
means to the ascertainment of the substance-universal, and it 
does not make any difference to this universal by wav of either 
detraction or supplementation. The objection that causality 
is only an accidental determination does not, therefore, stand 
in the way of our knowledge of the substance-universal, and if 
it helps our knowledge of it, it will have served its purpose ; 
for the fundamental proposition that substancehood qua deter¬ 
minant of inherent causality and substancehood minus this 
determination are absolutely the selfsame entity, cannot be 
assailed. The inherent causality which is found in all sub¬ 
stances is thus an independent proof that establishes the existence 
of the substance-universal as its determinant. The definition 
of substance, therefore, by means of inherent causality is not 
only possible and useful, but is perhaps the only correct defini¬ 
tion which the Vaise.sika philosopher can offer.. 

4. Types of Substances 

We have so far sought to prove that the conception of 
substance is not only logically justifiable, but also inescapably 
necessary for an intelligent appreciation of reality. The 
Vaisesika lias discovered nine different types of substances, each 
exclusive of the rest, but all ultimately conformable to the 
notion of substance as such. They are the following:—earth 
(prthivl ), water (ap), fire or light ( tejas ), air (vayu), akasa , 69 
time (feato), space (dis), soul ( dtman) and mind ( manas ). 70 It 

61 The common practice of using the term ether for akdia does not 
seem to have any justification. Ether is conceived as a medium 
for modes of energy; it is supposed to explain the various phenomena 
of heat and light. Ak&ia, as we shall see, has nothing to do with 
these phenomena. 

,c VS., I. i. 5. 
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is apparent from the very enumeration that the first five ar«| 
what are regarded as the ultimate elements (bhutani) ; time and 
space are quasi-material substances ; and the last two, viz., the 
mind and the soul, stand for non-material or spiritual reality, 
although it should be borne in mind, to avoid a natural 
misconception, that the Vaise§ika philosopher does not draw a 
line of demarcation between the material and the spiritual as 
if they were antithetical aspects of reality. 
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CHAPTER III 

MATTER AND ITS CONSTITUTION 

i. The Primal Material Substances ' 

The physical order has been sought to be explained in the 

f. # 

N y a y a ~ V a i se sika system in terms of the five physical substances 
—earth, water, fire, air and akasa. Every physical substance or 
bhuta has some specific quality (visesaguna) perceptible to an 
external sense . 1 The specific qualities of earth, water, fire, 
air and akasa are held to be odour, taste, colour,. touch and 
sound respectively. The soul, no doubt, has a number of 
specific qualities, viz., consciousness, pleasure, pain, etc ., 2 but 
still it cannot be classed as a bhuta, because these qualities can 
be apprehended only through the operation of the mind which 
is the internal sense-organ (antahkarana). A physical substance 
or bhuta, therefore, can also be defined as a substance possessing 
some specific quality which is absent in the soul . 3 

Of the five physical substances, akasa differs in many 
important respects from others. Akasa is a non-corporeal 
( amurta) substance and therefore possesses unlimited magni¬ 
tude ; it is also devoid of tactility ( sparsa ■). The other four 
physical substances, on the other hand, are limited in magnitude 
and characterized by tactility with all its implications. These 
substances, again, have the capacity of producing composite sub¬ 
stances out of themselves, i.e., of being their formative causes 
(samavayikarana). Earth, for instance, is such a cause of a 
substance like a jar . 4 But akasa is incapable of being the 
constitutive stuff of any substance. Again, the specific quality 
of akasa, viz., sound, is non-pervading ( avydpyavrtti ) ; that is, 

' PPBh., p. 22. 

2 Ibid., p. 24. 

’ SM., p. 129. This definition of a bhuta is complete Because the 
other three substances, viz., time, space and mind, have tto specific 
qualities. t 

4 PPBh., p. 24; BhP., verse 27. 
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its incidence at any particular moment is confined within the 
limits of a part of akasa, and its existence in that part is not 
incompatible with its absence in any other part of the same . 5 
The specific qualities of the other four physical substances are, 
in contrast, pervasive of them. In earth, for instance, there 
is* no part where odour does not exist for all time. It is in 
view of these fundamental differences in character and function 
that akasa., tljough itself a bhiita, is distinguished, in the 
Nvaya-Vaisesika system, from the four other bhutas, and is held 
to be on a par with such intangible and ubiquitous substances 
as time and space." 

Earth, water, fire and air are obviously material in 
character. ' For, being tactile substances of limited magnitude 
(sparsavanmurtadravya), they necessarily possess some of the 
important characteristics by means of which matter is ordinarily 
sought to be defined. Such characteristics are size, shape, 
impenetrability and mobility. The Nvaya-Vaise.sika philosopher 
treats these substances as ultimate material principles which 
are neither transmutable into one another nor reducible to a 
common ground. Each of them, according to him, is a funda¬ 
mental and homogeneous kind of matter, characterized by its 
own specific quality or quality-group. This, however, is a 
position which is wholly unacceptable to a modern scientist. 
Fire, for him, is not a form of matter, but a manifestation of 
energy. Earth, water and air are, in his view, compounds 
(or mixtures), each of which is separable into parts qualitatively 
different from itself. 

vSome modern exponents of the Nyaya-Vaise§ika system 
have tried to bring this ancient enumeration of the primal 
matters into line with modern scientific thought. The enumera¬ 
tion, they suggest, should be understood not as a theory of 
‘elements’, but as an attempt to classify the multitudinous 
forms of matter that make up the world, earth representing the 
solids, water the liquids, fire the luminous substances, and 

5 SM., p. 130. 

6 The logical necessity of postulating dkaia as a separate physical 
substance will be discussed in Chapter VTII. 
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air the gases. But this appears to be a much too facile and 
Superficial explanation. At any rate, it misses the fundamental 
principle on the basis of which the primal matters have been dis¬ 
tinguished by the Nyaya-Vaisefika physicist. The four material 
substances really represent four distinct types of concrete sense- 
stimuli. Earth, therefore, differs from water not simply as a 

i 

solid differs from a liquid, but as fundamentally as odour differs 
from taste. We have already referred to the specific qualities 
of the material substances, and each of these qualities produces 
a definite kind of sensation. In our perceptual experience of 
the external' world, it is these specific qualities that come first, 
and we know the substances as the objective fields or abiding 
grounds of these qualities. It is, therefore, quite, logical to 
attempt a differentiation of these substances or matters on the 
basis of the reactions of our senses to them or to their specific 
sensible qualities. And this is exactly what the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika philosopher has done. As a matter of fact, no other 
principle of differentiation could have been adopted by him with 
any degree of success, for he had to depend mostly upon the 
evidence of his senses for acquainting himself with the facts of 
the external world. 


* 2. The Atomic Theory 

The foregoing discussion makes it clear that the four 
material substances, though necessarily physical in character, 
do not exhaust the physical world, which contains at least one 
non-material subsance, viz., akasa. Akasa, as we have seen, 
is a unitary, intangible principle pervading the whole sphere 
of reality. The material substances, on the contrary, are 
presented to us as tangible bodies of various shapes and sizes. 
Akasa, again, is conceived as characterized by absolute con¬ 
tinuity. We cannot divide akasa in the sense of separating its 
parts as discrete units. But every material object admits of 
being disintegrated into smaller parts. We can break a stone 
into pieces, and then crush these pieces into powder. This 
obvious empirical fact naturally inspires an inquisitive mind to 
enquire into the ultimate constituents of material things. After 
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examining the various possibilities, the Nyaya-Vaise§ika philo¬ 
sopher has come to the conclusion that all sensible bodies are* 
ultimately composed of extremely minute, invisible and infra- 
sensible particles called atoms (paramanu). 

It is common knowledge that a gross thing is produced by 
a combination of finer constituents or parts ; in other words, 
every material thing is divisible into parts, which are neces¬ 
sarily finer than itself. If we push the process of division 
further and fut^her, we shall, of course, come by finer and 
finer parts. But the necessity of a logical analysis prevents 
us from accepting as final, any parts, however fine they may 
be, which admit of a still further division. We are here con¬ 
fronted with three possible alternatives. 

Firstly, the process of division may be endless. This 
assumes that matter is essentially a continuous structure and is 
therefore always capable of further division. Every bit of 
matter, irrespective of its size, is thus infinitely divisible. 

Secondly, the process of division may reach a point where 
no further division is possible because nothing is left to be 
divided. The ultimate nature of all things, on this view, is 
absolutely void. 

Thirdly, the division may come to a definite halt on the 
discovery of a number of discrete reals which refuse to be 
divided into parts . 7 

The first alternative must be ruled out because it is found 
to fail to render an account of the infinite variety of sizes 
possessed by sensible things. Thus, for instance, if a mustard 
seed and a mountain were supposed to be constituted of an 
equally infinite number of parts, which the hypothesis of 
infinite divisibility of matter necessarily implies, it would be 
absolutely impossible to account for the difference in their 
size . 8 ft may be contended that, if in spite of equality in the 
number of parts two bodies are found to vary in size, it is 
because the parts of the larger body are themselves larger than 
those of the smaller body or becauSe the parts are packed 

XV., IV. ii. 15, p. 514. 

NVTT., IV. ii. 17, p. 456 ; NK., p. 31 ; KV., p. 51 ; IfM., II, pp. 72-73. 
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together more loosely in the former than in the latter. 

*But this contention is untenable. No part of a composite 

whole can be larger than any part of another whole, 

or any other part of the same whole, because the part itself 

in eacli case is supposed to be infinitely divisible. Difference 

in size between two things is possible only when at least one of 

* 

them is of finite extension. But how can a thing be finitely 
extended when its constituents are supposed to be infinite in 
number? This also rules out the possibility of f the combination 
of parts, because combination ( samyoga) also presupposes that 
at least one of the two parts to be combined must move and 
therefore be of limited size . 9 The fact of the matter is that, 
if a whole is divisible into parts, and these parts into further 
parts, and so on ad infinitum, there will be no final unit of a 
determinate size, and in the absence of such a unit there will 
be no logical basis for explaining different sizes. f ' 

It is true that there is apparently nothing in the nature 
of a material thing to prevent the process of division from 
being repeated over and over again ad infinitum. But at the 
same time it is to be borne in mind that the postulation of an 
infinite series as an explanation of any problem must normally 
be scouted as a confession of failure, unless, of course, there 
is the sanction of some rigid logical necessity behind such a 
hypothesis. Besides, the hypothesis of infinite divisibility of 
matter implies that there are only wholes and no parts. The 
so-called parts, even the smallest conceivable ones, will be 
relative and, being susceptible of further division, will transpire 
to be wholes in their turn, and so on to infinity. It is clearly 
an inconceivable position. The absurdity can be driven home 
by a simple question : Are the parts possessed of gross magni¬ 
tude, and, if so, is the magnitude equal or unequal to that of 
the whole ? If the parts be devoid of gross magnitude, they 
will be atoms ; and if the magnitudes of the parts and the whole 
be equal, then the relation of part and whole cannot be con¬ 
ceived to subsist between them. And if they are of unequal 
magnitude, then, again, the explanation of inequality will be 

0 KV., p. 51,''and UhAskara thereon. 
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possible only by having recourse to the theory of atoms ; for 
the inequality of the number of atoms will in that case bt? 
responsible for the inequality of magnitude . 10 

The second alternative, viz., the essential voidity of things, 
is now to be examined. It is to be observed at the very outset 
that the conclusion does not follow from the premisses. Now, 
what are the data ? There are things which are found to be 
aggregates or t wholes, and these are divisible. The process 
of division cannot be pursued to infinity, as we have just found 
under pain of absurdity. If the division be a finite process, 
it must come to a halt, either on the discovery of positive in¬ 
divisible reals which are always parts and never wholes, or on 
the discovery that there is nothing at the core. The latter 
hypothesis is untenable, because it involves a self-contradiction. 
Division is, possible only if there is a thing to be divided. 
That thing really constitutes the base (ddhara) on which divi¬ 
sion is to rest. How'ever far the process of division may be 
carried on, it can at no time annul its base or end in vacuity, 
as division minus the divisible is as inconceivable and absurd 
as digging a hole in empty space." So the conclusion of the 
nihilist that every thing is void and unsubstantial does, by no 
means, follow from the premiss of divisibility of matter at any 
rate. To sum up our findings on the three possible alterna¬ 
tives, the first and the second, which respectively maintain 
infinite divisibility and ultimate vacuity of matter, have 
been found to be untenable. The third alternative which holds 
that each material object is composed of a finite number of in¬ 
divisible particles has thus to be accepted as the only possible 
explanation of its constitution. 

An objection has been raised that, though the rival theories 
may not afford an adequate explanation, the doctrine of atomism 
also is not free from difficulties. Besides, w-e do not meet with 
any conclusive argument in -support of this theory. Atoms are 


10 NV„ IV. ii. 17, p. 515. 

11 Na pralayanto vlbhagah, sa c& ’yam vibhago vibhajyamana- 
dharo, vibhajyamSnaS ca na ’sti vibhSgo 'stl ’ti vyaghatah. Ibid. 
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ex hypo the si removed from the ken of perception, and infer¬ 
ence which draws its sustenance and support from the data of 
perception has no better chance than perception to establish 
this theory beyond doubt. In reply the Nyaya-Vaise§ika 
philosopher observes that though perception is out of the 
question, inference will have its scope. If inference were 
strictly confined to the limits of the perceptual data, then all 
attempts at the solution of the riddle of existence must be 
abandoned in despair. But the counsel of despair has not 
appealed to the better minds of any age, and there has been 
no cessation of endeavour to arrive at the knowledge of the final 
and ultimate principles of things, which are, by their nature, 
imperceptible. 

There is also no lack of independent argument to prove 
the existence of atoms as the ultimate constituents, of matter. 
As we have already remarked, grosser things are made of finer 
materials. The magnitude or size of things is found to exhibit 
itself through variations in increase or decrease. The increase 
or decrease of magnitude, however, must reach its completion 
somewhere. The magnitude of largeness ( mahattva ), for 
instance, whcli is found to occur on a progressively increasing 
scale, attains its highest point in such all-pervading substances 
as time, space, etc. Likewise, the magnitude of minuteness 
( anutva ) which manifests itself on a progressively decreasing 
scale must find its culmination in some substratum. Thus the 
impossibility of conceiving an infinite scale of diminishing mag¬ 
nitude furnishes an indirect proof in favour of atomism . 12 The 
denial of atomic magnitude leads only to either of these absurd 
situations,—the diminishing scale may exhaust itself by reaching 
the zero point, or may be supposed to be interminable, the 
absurd consequences of which have been already pointed out 
by us. It has, however, been suggested that the utmost limit 
of diminishing magnitude may be found in a molecule (trufi) 
which possesses a definite magnitude of its own, viz., minimal 


1 NBh., IV. ii. 16; NK., p. 31; VUp., II. i. 12. 
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gross magnitude. 3 '’ But the molecule is open to observation 
and, as such, must be subject to the same consequences as other » 
visible bodies are. In other words, a molecule cannot be an 
ultimate real. It must be held to be composite and, therefore, 
liable to be broken up into finer elements . 14 So the ultimate 
integer of matter must be held to be something which is un- 
bre’akable and irreducible to anything finer. This is the atom 
which the Ny av a - V a i se § i k a philosopher advocates. 

But the atomic theory has been subjected to an array 
of formidable objections from very early times in India, and 
some of them have been recorded in the Nyayasutra. 

The first and most obvious objection arises from the possi¬ 
bility of the co-existence of atoms and dkasa. If there are 
atoms, then the ubiquity of akdsa must be denied ; or, in the 
alternative, they must be supposed to be shot through and 
through by dkasa, in which case the indivisibility of atoms 
goes to the wall . 35 To put the issue plainly, the question is : 
Does dkasa exist in the inside of an atom, or not? The admis¬ 
sion of the former alternative will make an atom porous and 
divisible, and that of the second will reduce dkasa to a thing 
of limited magnitude. Uddyotakara maintains that the objec¬ 
tion springs from a misconception of the nature of the relation 
of dkasa to an atom. Certainly dkasa is ubiquitous, but its 
ubiquity is not at all affected by its relation to an atom. 
Ubiquity is defined as conjunction with all substances of limited 
magnitude ; 16 and the conjunction of dkasa with the atom is 
not denied. But the question of the existence of dkasa inside 
the atom does not arise, because an atom has no inside or 
outside. Only a substance which is a product and so divisible 
is possessed of an inside and an outside, but an atom being an 

13 The mote visible as floating in a ray of sunlight, called 
trasarenu or truti, is supposed to represent the molecule. Vide Matiu- 
samhita, VIII. 132. 

14 NV., II. i. 31, p. 234; KV., pp. 51-52; VUp., TV. i. 2. 

15 NS., IV. ii. 18-19. 

18 Yap. miirtimai tena sarvena sambaiuilia Hi sarvagalatvdrthah. 
NV., IV. ii. 20, p. 517. * 
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eternal and indivisible entity cannot have these spatial 
‘ divisions . 17 These contingencies could be alleged to happen 
to an atom if it were a porous substance. A substance is said 
to be porous when there is a part of space unoccupied by its 
constituents inside its being . 18 But this is inconceivable with 
reference to an atom which is held to be partless. The objection 
that the absence of conjunction with the inside of an atom will 
deprive dkdsa of its ubiquity proceeds from a distortion of the 
meaning of the term ubiquity. Ubiquity does not mean con¬ 
junction with even what is non-existent. The inside of an 
atom does not exist, and so the absence of conjunction with 
it does not detract from the ubiquity of dkasa . 19 

Another objection has been levelled against this theory. 
An atom is a material entity, i.e., a tactile substance of limited 
magnitude . 20 Such a substance is always found to have a definite 
shape and size. An atom is believed to be globular in shape ( pari- 
mandala ), 21 and so must be supposed to be possessed of parts, 
because a definite shape in a thing is possible only as the 
result of a particular arrangement and disposition of its con¬ 
stituent parts . 22 Moreover, an atom is supposed to combine 
with other atoms. This combination means that one atom 
serves to erect a barrier between the other atoms which are 
combined with it from various directions. To be explicit, the 
central atom keeps the other atoms, proceeding from different 
directions for combination with it, absolutely detached from one 
another . 20 If the combining atoms were not kept separate, that 
is, if they were not made to occupy different points of space, 

" A karyc hi paramanSv antar bahir ity asya ’bhavah. NBli., IV. 
ii. 20. 

,H Yasya ’vayavah parito nirantaram avasthitali madhyc da na santi 
tat sufiram. N'VTT., IV. ii. 20, p. 457. 

19 NV., IV. ii. 20, p. 517. 

90 For an account of the characteristics of atoms vide Chapter VII. 

21 Sridhara, however, takes the term parimandala in the sense of 
smallest magnitude is arv a p ak r if a par im ana), i.e., the magnitude of an 
atom. NK., p. 133. 

".NS. and NBli., IV. ii. 23. 

“ NBh., IV* ii. 24. 
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all the atoms would coalesce at one point, and the result would 
be a failure of accretion of magnitude. In other words, the 
combination of atoms, even if carried on to an infinite number, 
would result only in a size no bigger than that possessed by an 
atom . 24 So, the very possibility of combination of several 
atojns with one another presupposes that each of these atoms 
must have different parts and facets in and through which it 
can be conjoined^ with others. But this is a contingency which 
directly invalidates the conception of an atom, which, by its 
very definition, is supposed to be an impartite, simple entity. 

Before proceeding to meet the charge in its specific issues 
we feel it necessary to remind the opponent of the atomic theory 
that the prbof of atomism is furnished by the reductio ad 
absurdum of the rival hypotheses which seek to compete with 
it. The fact,is that the atomistic conception of material reality 
takes its cue from perceptual experience and proceeds to the 
only logical conclusion which is indicated by it. Nobody can 
deny that gross things are produced from finer stuff, and one 
can realize the difficulty of the alternative theories advocating 
either infinite divisibility or essential vacuity of matter. So, 
if the atomic theory be the only possible alternative left to us, 
we must not be deterred by the consequential difficulties which 
have been urged by the opponent of this theory. 

, It has been argued that, because an atom has a limited size 
( murti ) and a definite shape ( samsthdna ), it must have a spatial 
position and be possessed of a number of parts. But this 
is nothing but an argument by analogy, and it commits the 
fallacy of extending the characteristic behaviour observed in 
composite bodies to atoms, which are, by the very necessity 
of logical, thought, conceived to be simple entities. There is 
no logical ground for supposing that the property of space- 
occupancy implying a limited size or a definite shape is the 
invariable concomitant of composite bodies alone, and so the 
conclusion of the compositeness of an atom on any of these 
grounds is simply a case of non sequitur . 2S The argument over- 

24 NV„ IV. ii. 25, p. 521. 

2 ’’ Ibid., TV. ii. 24, p. 519. 
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looks the absurdity involved in reducing an incomposite prin¬ 
ciple to a composite whole. So, it must be admitted, in view 
of the logical necessity which posits atoms to be the ultimate 
constituents of matter, that atoms, though occupying space and 
necessarily possessing qualities like shape and size, cannot be 
regarded as composite in constitution. 

The difficulty involved in the combination of atoms must 
now be faced. It is argued that conjunction between two 
things is possible only in respect of parts, so that if an atom is 
supposed to be susceptible of conjunction, it must also be sup¬ 
posed to have parts of its own. The problem has been raised by 
Vasubandhu in the following words : “If an atom were con¬ 
joined in all the six directions (north, south, east, west, up and 
down) with six other atoms simultaneously, it would be 
possessed of six parts ; and if all the atoms w<rre combined 
at one point, the resulting substance would have no greater 
magnitude than that of a single atom .” 28 It is further argued 
by Vasubandhu that, if an atom were to acjmit of spatial divi¬ 
sions, it would not be unitary in character. If, again, an 
atom were devoid of spatial divisions, it could neither cover 
space nor cast a shadow . 27 Covering of space means the exclu¬ 
sion of one atom by another from occupying the same position ; 
which implies that an atom possesses the capacity of resisting 
another atom. But resistance and exclusion are understandable 
only in connection with a thing which possesses parts. And 
shadow means interception of light. In other words, when 
light comes into contact with the surface of a thing and is 
prevented from contact with the other part, viz., its obverse, 
the light in the former and the shadow in the latter can be 
understood. But this would be absolutely impossible if things 
were to consist of atoms, as advocated by the Nyaya-Vaise§ika 
philosopher. 

The problem raised in connection with the conjunction of 
atoms is, as we have observed, created by false analogy. The 
Nyaya-Vaise§ika philosopher does not admit the possibility of 

*• Vijfiaptimftratasiddhi, ViinSatikH, verse 12. 

11 Ibid., verse 14. 
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many atoms being conjoined at one and the same point of space. 
There is no instance of two tactile substances of limited size 
occupying the same space, which could make the objection 
worth while. The combining atoms, therefore, must occupy 
different points of space, and so the contingency of the resulting 
substance having atomic size does not arise . 28 Nor can it be 
contended that because an atom serves as a barrier between the 
other atoms combining with itself, it must be . possessed 
of different parts. The fact of the matter is that for conjunc¬ 
tion it is not necessary that substances should have parts, for 
even an impartite substance like akasa is found to be in con¬ 
junction. Each case of conjunction, therefore, is to be 
explained ah determined by the special nature of the substances 
conjoined . 29 The principle which makes conjunction possible 
in the case, of atoms is not the compositeness of the factors 
combined, but the possession of a definite magnitude ( murtatva ) 
and tactility (sparsavattva). It is a matter of common observa¬ 
tion that substances having a definite size and tactility resist 
and exclude one another when they come together. An atom 
having these characteristics thus excludes another atom and 
prevents mutual absorption. This also explains why when two 
atoms are conjoined, the conjunction is judged as only partial 
in character, and not as pervading the whole of its substratum, 
i.c., either of the conjoining atoms. The partial character 
( avydpyavrttitva ) of the conjunction cannot, therefore, be made 

28 NV., IV. ii. 24, p. 522. 

Vacaspati MiSra points out that even coincident (samanadeSa) con¬ 
junctions do not stand in the way of accretion of magnitude, though 
coincident inherences do. Any number of qualities and actions which 
are all incorporeal in nature ate found to inhere in a common sub¬ 
stratum without increasing the magnitude of the latter. IJut there 
is no logical ground for extending this rule to the case of coincident 
conjunctions, if such conjunctions were at all possible. The fact, 
however, is that things of limited size ( murtadravya ) can neither inhere 
in a common substratum, nor be conjoined with the latter at one and 
the same point of space simultaneously. Vide NVTT., IV. ii. 24, p. 459. 

2 “ Na hy ainSavisayah samyogo dravySnam . . . „ kintu svarupa- 
visayah. NK., p. 43. 
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the ground for supposing an atom to be actually possessed of 
parts . 30 When, therefore, one atom is simultaneously con¬ 
joined with others, the conjunctions are distinguished from one 
another and thus believed to be partial, not because of their 
location in the different parts of the central atom, for the atom 
is ex hypothesi impartite, but because they are found to be 
spatially limited through association with different directions 
or points of space ( digbheda ). 31 As a matter of fact, 
the possession of parts has no bearing upon the question of 
conjunction. The principle which makes conjunction possible 
has been found to be a different matter. The association of 
conjunction with the possession of parts is evidently due to 
the fact that the observed data of conjunction are always found 
to be composed of parts, and the belief that this is the essential 
condition of conjunction is fostered by the obvious confusion 
caused by the repeated observation of this association. 

As regards the objection of Vasubandhu that spatial 
divisions which must be affirmed to pertain to an atom will 
necessarily split it up into a number of constituents correspond¬ 
ing to those divisions, Uddyotakara observes that the premisses 
are not admitted by the Naiyayika, and so the conclusion does 
not follow. The Naiyayika does not admit spatial divisions in 
respect pf an atom simply because the spatial divisions as such, 
irrespective of their bearing upon atoms, are nothing but 
ideal constructions. Space in and by itself is an indivisible 
( akhanda •) and unitary (eka) substance, and the contact of things 
with it is interpreted as divisions in it. As regards an atom, it 
is by its very logical necessity devoid of all intrinsic spatial 
determinations. The spatial determinations that are supposed 
to belong to space or to an atom thus transpire to be intellectual 
fictions, and so the divisions entailed by them, fictitious that 
they are, cannot invalidate the unitary character of the atom. 
The only thing that is admitted is that the atom bears a definite 

10 NBIi., IV. ii. 24. 

*’ Yugapad anekamurtasatiiyogilvafi ca 'nekadigavacchedend 
viruddham. ATVD., pp. 623-624. 
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relation to space, and this does not involve any adverse 

32 * 

consequences. 

The second objection that an atom can neither cover space 
nor cast a shadow, proceeds from a misunderstanding of the 
implications of these two functional peculiarities. Covering of 
space is possible for an atom because it is a tactile substance 
possessed of a definite size, and this has absolutely no bearing 
upon the possession of parts. After all, covering of space 
means that a substance precludes another substance from 
occupying the position which it occupies . 33 And the pheno¬ 
menon of shadow is also an incident of the phenomenon of 
covering. When an atom of light ( tejas ) is precluded by an 
atom of another substance from occupying a particular position,, 
the former is said to be intercepted by the latter, and this is 
shadow . 34 v^o these two phenomena upon which Vasubandhu 
based his conclusion of the compositeness of an atom are found 
on examination to be due to causes which are not incom¬ 
patible with the simple constitution of an atom. 

It appears that all these objections raised against 
atomism have proceeded from a confusion of fundamental 
issues on the part of the critics and opponents of this theory. 
These critics have all along assumed tacitly or explicitly that 
the possession of a definite magnitude is equivalent to, or a 
necessary concomitant of, the possession of parts. But this is 
nothing but a case of confusion of tw r o concepts W'hich must be 
kept clearly distinct and separate in our minds for a critical 
comprehension of the constitution of material bodies. The 
Nyaya-Vaisesika philosopher has emphasized that the concep¬ 
tion of atoms as the ultimate constituents of matter is 
necessitated by an imperious logical demand, which is further 
strengthened by the failure of the rival theories that we have 


s * DigdeSabhedan kalpayitva _ paramdnor digde.fabhedo 'bhyupa- 
gamyate. Mukhyas lu na digdcJabhcdo, na ‘pi paramdnor bhcdah. 
Paramdnur difa sambadhyata ily ctavamnatram vidyate. NV., IV. ii. 
25, p. 522. 
ss Ibid. 

54 Ibid. 
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jjiscussed before. If the postulation of atoms as the ultimate 
units of matter is imposed by a logical necessity which we 
cannot override, then the consequential objections must be ruled 
out of court. The very fact that an atom is necessarily a 
material entity indeed involves the necessity of its occupying 
a definite position in space and possessing a definite magnitude. 
It also follows that an atom must be an active substance and 
capable of being combined with other atoms with a view to the 
production of gross material bodies. And the fact of its 
possessing a definite magnitude and position in space neces¬ 
sarily involves the consequential property that it must take up 
room to the exclusion of other atoms and resist being 
penetrated or absorbed by them. By making these con¬ 
sequential properties and functions the ground of the 
refutation of the reality of an atom, the critics of this theory 
expose themselves to the charge of missing the wood in the 
trees. The difficulties made out by the opponents are no 
difficulties at all, because they follow directly from the funda¬ 
mental conception of atomism. Furthermore, the fact that con¬ 
junction and resistance are observed in composite bodies, is 
made the basis of a general conclusion that for conjunction and 
•resistance things must be composite. But this is, as has been 
shown already, a case of an unwarranted generalization of an 
empirical fact, which has not only no logical justification behind 
it, but is also directly contradicted by the logical necessity 
which makes the postulation of atomism irresistible. 

3. The Molecular Theory ok Raghunatha f 5 i romani 

Raghunatha Siromani, the founder of the Neo-logical school 
in Rengal, has written a work called l > addrthatattvanirupana 
which is a standing proof of the boldness and originality of the 
author. In this book he has propounded his own views of the 
categories and practically demolished the Vaise§ika categories 
in toto. He also denies the reality of atoms, but not on 
idealistic grounds. According to him, the ultimate unit of 
matter is not an atom but a minimal gross body which has 

57 Mjdjadxra.LC.aL 
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been called tru\i, the molecule of the old philosophers . 35 He 
would not descend below the stage of the molecule. This mole¬ 
cule, of course, is an ultimate unit and not a factitious product 
due to the combination of atoms. The accepted theory of the 
Vaise§ika, which we shall discuss in the next chapter, is that 
t\yo atoms combine to make a dyad ( dvyanuka ), and three 
such dyads make a molecule or triad called truti or trasarenu. 
Raghunatha hojds that there is absolutely no logical ground 
for believing molecules to be products and, as such, perishable. 
The logical necessity for postulating atoms will be satisfied by 
the postulation of molecules, which will furnish the limit of 
progressive diminution of magnitude. The argument that a 
molecule ( t'ruti ) must be possessed of parts and divisible into 
finer constituents, viz., dyads (dvyanuka), because they are 
visible subsymees, has no logical validity. This argument is 
supposed to prove the dyads as the constituents of a molecule, 
and another argument is needed to prove atoms. This argu¬ 
ment, that dyads are further reducible to atoms because they 
are the constituents of a substance (truti) which is visible, is 
devoid of any logical necessity . This line of argument can 
be endlessly multiplied, and it can be argued with equal logical 
propriety that the constituents of a dyad are further reducible 
to finer particles which are their material cause, because they 
are the constituents of a substance which is the material cause 
of a visible substance. And in tire same way arguments can 
be employed for establishing finer and still finer entities in the 
infra-atomic order without reaching any finality . 36 

The contention that molecules will be liable to decay as 
they are visible substances equally lacks cogency, because 
visibility's not a necessary concomitant of perishability. More- 


3S f or the sake of historical accuracy it should be noted that 
Raghunatha is not the original propounder of this theory. He seems to 
have borrowed it from the Bhafta Mimanisakas. Some are inclined to 
ascribe it to the Vaibha§ikas of the Vfitsiputrlya sect. In any case, 
it is a very old theory, because it has been criticized by Uddyotakara 
following Vatsyayana. Vide NV., II. i. 31, pp. 233-234. t 
PTN., pp. 11-15. 
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pver, visibility is only a relative concept. What is the standard 
of visibility ? If it is inclusive of the supernormal perception 
of the Yogins or of the heightened power of vision conferred by 
scientific instruments that have been or may be invented, then 
the atoms of the Nyaya-Vaise$ika philosopher will also be 
liable to this contingency. Therefore, if a molecule be regarded 
as the final limit of diminutive magnitude and the ultimate 
unit of matter and, for the matter of that, gn imperishable 
entity, then there will be no difficulty in accounting for ac¬ 
cretion of magnitude by the combination of molecules, because 
they are possessed of extension and are thus capable of partial 
conjunction. 

The first and most important objection to the molecular 
theory is that it assumes the existence of particles that are 
extended but indivisible. The position has been criticized in 
some detail in the course of our discussion of the orthodox 
Nyaya-Vaisesika standpoint. It is, however, obvious enough 
that a visible extended body should be capable of being divided, 
in imagination at least, into finer parts. And whatever is 
imaginable or conceivable and is not contradicted by subse¬ 
quent experience cannot be unreal. 

Raghunatha’s contention is that for the explanation of the 
things that wc can and do observe we need not go beyond* 
the realm to which they actually belong, i.c., the realm of 
sense-data. The divisibility of matter should thus either have 
its limit in the visible order or have no limit at all. The 
Nyaya-Vaisesika philosopher does not accept this position. By 
the very necessity of logical thought, he argues, the' ultimate 
constituents of sensible matter should be supposed to be in¬ 
accessible to senses, for in that way alone lies the escape from 
the infinite regress to which Raghunatha refers. In fact, the 
atoms assumed in the Nyaya-Vaisesika system, though affirmed 
to be real, are in their very nature imperceptible by our senses 
even when aided by the most powerful instruments of obser¬ 
vation. There is however no incongruity if it is believed that 
atoms are amenable to yogic perception, which is supposed to 
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be a sort of mystic experience to which none of the ordinary 
empirical standards is applicable. 

It may be said that Raghunatha’s view has at least the 
merit of being more intelligible than the atomic theory from 
the plain man’s point of view. It does not put any severe 
strain on our imagination to form an idea of the ultimate 
constituents of material bodies. On the contrary, we find it 
extremely difficult to form in our mind a definite picture of 
the being and functioning of atoms. But this is by no means 
a convincing defence of Raghunatha’s position. Intelligibility 
is often achieved through the sacrifice of subtle logic and the 
oversimplification of difficult issues. Indeed, the ultimate reals 
that are arrived at by scientific and philosophical speculations 
are not all picturable. But that can neither act as a deterrent 
against phildJfeophical enterprise nor indicate the failure of such 
enterprise to discover explanatory principles. 

4. Concluding Remarks 

It is a fashion now-a-days to describe any ancient form of 
atomism as crude and dogmatic and as having an interest that 
is purely historical. The verdict assumes the possibility of a 
comparison and ignores the basic disparity between, say, the 
Vaise§ika theory and the speculations of modern physicists. 
The \^aise§ika conception of the atomic structure of bodies was 
the direct result of what may be called inductive reflection, i.e., 
a close logical thinking about the facts presented to the senses, 
without any experiment or such methodical analysis as is 
advocated and approved by a modern scientist. The Vaise§ika 
theory is* therefore, nothing but a philosophical theory, and its 
merits must be judged on philosophical or rather purely logical 
grounds. If, therefore, with the discovery of new facts about 
matter, the Vaisesika theory- appears, to-day, to be obsolete 
from the strictly scientific point of view, that by no means is 
of much significance to a student of philosophical thought. 

Again, what is the value of ‘the new facts #bout matter’ 
which are supposed to necessitate the rejection of classical 
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r atomism? Remarkable as the recent investigations of modern 
physics have been, the conclusions arrived at are still in a 
tentative stage. During the nineteenth century the old atomic 
hypothesis of the Greeks was given a scientific form and status 
by Dalton and others, and it formed an admirable basis as much 
for the convictions of the ordinary man as for the researches, of 
physical and chemical science. To-day, however, the atomistic 
conception of matter has been largely superseded. Modern 
matter has thus become infinitely mysterious, and the latest 
speculations of the scientists do not throw a definite light on the 
problem whether the real nature of matter is material or non¬ 
material . 37 When, therefore, modern science is not itself con¬ 
vinced of the finality of its own conclusions, where is the 
justification of our rejecting a philosophy which at least gives 
us a clearly imaginable picture and a fairly intelligible theory 
of the structure of the material world ? 


” “Lrittle is left of the forbidding Materialism of the Victorian 
scientist^; modem physics is moving in the direction of philosophical 
Idealism.” Sir James Jeans : Presidential Address to the British Asso¬ 
ciation in September, 1934. 
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CHAPTER IV ' 

THE FORMATION OF GROSS BODIES 

i. The Intermediary Stacks: Dyads and Triads 

• 

In the preceding chapter we have sought to understand the 
logical necessity of postulating atoms as the ultimate consti¬ 
tuents of matter in the light of the arguments of the philosophers 
of the Nyaya-Vaise§ika school. But the establishment of atoms 
is only a preparation for the explanation of the formation of 
gross bodies that are open to observation. The question 
naturally arises: What is the modus operandi by which atoms 
contribute to the formation of gross bodies? The position of 
the Vaisespka philosopher is that two atoms combine to form 
a dyad (avyanuka), and three such dyads are the constituents 
of a triad ( tryanuka) which is the smallest form of a gross body 
visible to the naked eye . 1 The atoms are not capable of directly 
producing a triad. Between these two extremes 2 there is an 
intermediate entity called the dyad which takes a direct part 
in the formation of a triad .' 1 

But it may be asked : What is the necessity of assuming 
the existence of a dyad ? To put the question more clearly, 
what part does the dyad play in the process of the genesis of 
the material world? It is not enough to say that the dyad 
serves as a connecting link between an atom and a triad, or 
that it fills the gap that separates the infra-sensible and what 
may be called the minimum sensibile. The problem is how it 
does so. A full discussion of this problem will necessarily 

1 This is why an atom is represented as the sixth part of a triad 
which is conventionally, though not quite correctly, identified with 
a mote visible in the sunbeam. 

2 It has already been made clear in the last chapter that the atom 
is the limit of minuteness (anutva), and the triad is the limit of 
diminishing grossness (mahatlvSpakar^a ). 

’NM., pt. 11, p. 73; NK., p. 32. 
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involve a consideration of the nature and function of the triad 
a* well. 

Atoms cannot be supposed to directly produce a gross body, 
because in that case it would be absolutely unrecognizable. A 
gross material body can only be distinguished by its structural 
peculiarity which results from the special arrangement of its 
parts ; but these parts which are ex hypothesi atoms cannot 
be perceived either individually or cn masse. In fact, any 
possible arrangement or combination that tire atoms may 
undergo will necessarily be imperceptible . 4 Thus there can 
be no recognition of difference in shape,' and a jar would be 
indistinguishable from a chair or a table or any other thing. 
For exactly the same reasons it would be impossible to notice 
any structural similarity between one jar and another, and to 
affiliate either of them, or, for the matter of that, any individual 
jar, to the jar-class (ghalajali) ; for the presence <x a specific 
class-character, say jarncss (ghatatva), in a material body can 
be revealed only through some structural peculiarity (sain- 
sthana) which the body may be found to possess in common 
with other bodies of the same type . 5 No such contingency, 
however, aiises, as we shall presently see, in the accepted 
theory of the composition of gross bodies. Moreover, if a gross 
body were to result directly from the combination of invisible 
atoms, the destruction of the body would imply its immediate 
disappearance because of the invisibility of its parts, i.e., atoms, 
as destruction means the dissolution of a thing into its consti¬ 
tuent elements. But this is manifestly contrary to what is 
actually found to be the fact. When, for instance, a jar is 
broken, it does not disappear forthwith ; it is resolved into 
potsherds, and the latter, again, into finer pieces, and so on. 
Nowhere in nature does the disintegration of a visible body 
make its constituent elements vanish out of sight. The posi- 

* ParamSnunam ahaiya ghaladyarambhahalve J vayavSnSm atlndriya- 
tvena tatsamyogarupasya kambugrivadcr apiaiyaksatvapatdt. Setu, 
p. 219. 

* Tallin ca saynthanabhcdanupalambhe iadabhivyangyayi gha[alvH• 
dikam api no 'palabhyeta. KV., p. 64. 
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tion can be explained logically and intelligibly if it is sup¬ 
posed that the disintegration of a gross body is gradual and 
takes place through a series of smaller and smaller bodies until 
we reach at the bottom the minimal gross body, viz., the triad.® 
It is necessary, therefore, to suppose that there must be at the 
outset the triad representing the minimal gross magnitude, as 
the primary gross unit in the process of the formation of bodies 
of progressively increasing magnitudes. The atoms are 
necessary only*for the formation of a triad. 

Now, the question is : Do the atoms directly combine to 
produce a triad? Or, is the postulation of an intermediate 
factor, viz., the dyad, necessary? To be explicit, is the 
conception of the dyad sanctioned by a logical necessity which 
we cannot ignore or override? The accepted theory is that 
two atoms unite to form a dyad, and three such dyads produce 
a triad. The magnitude of the dyad cannot be greater than 
that of the atom, because the atomic magnitude is held to 
be devoid of causal efficiency (andrambhaka) 7 The reason 
underlying the conclusion is this: If the magnitude of the 
atoms were in a position to produce the magnitude of the body 
formed by them, then the magnitude of the body would be of 
a higher degree in the order of minuteness {anutva). For a 
magnitude is capable of giving rise only to a superior magnitude 
of the same order* Thus the gross magnitude of two bodies 
is invariably found to be the cause of a grosser magnitude 
in the body which they produce by their combination. The 
fact is that minuteness ( anutva ) neither produces grossness 
(mahattva ), nor is produced by it ; the two magnitudes belong 
to different orders and have no relation between them . 9 On this 
view, then, it is expected that the magnitude of a dyad should 
be minuter than (i.e., superior in the scale of minuteness to) that 
of cither of the constituent atoms. But the magnitude of an 

‘NM., II, p. 73; NK., p. 32; KV„ p. G4; NLV., p. 822. 

7 NK., p. 137; KV„ p. 216; Nlvn., pt. II, p. 112; VV„ p. 479. 

* Parimanasya svotkrtfaparimanajanakatval .... ulkctrms ca ... ■ 
tarabanlakaranaparimanavacakavacycilvam. NKuP., pt. II, p. 118. 

* NI/V., p. 843. 
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atom is held to be the limit of minuteness. The possibility 
of a minuter magnitude resulting in the effect should, there¬ 
fore, be ruled out. So atomic magnitude is denied the 
capacity to produce any kind of magnitude, and for this reason 
the magnitude of a dyad is not believed to be superior in 
point of minuteness to the magnitude of the atoms which 
compose the dyad. 10 . In fact, minuteness is a unique kind 
of magnitude that does not admit of difference in degree. The 
atomic magnitude of a dyad has, therefore, to be explained 
on a numerical basis, i.e., as due to the duality ( dvitva ) of the 
combining atoms . 11 

But does the postulation of a dyad mitigate the difficulty 
which the theory of direct combination of atoms leads to ? The 
dyad does not possess a magnitude different from that of the 
atom ; and if the rule formulated above holds good in all cases, 
dyads, whatever their number, cannot be supposed* to produce 
by their combination a body with gross magnitude. So the 
magnitude of the dyad must be denied causal efficiency equally 
with that of the atom . 12 It thus follows that the minute or 
atomic magnitude of the dyads constituting a triad is incapable 
of producing any magnitude, gross or atomic, in the triad. 
Wherefrom, then, does the triad, which is ex hypothesi the 
smallest gross body, derive its magnitude? 

The Vaise§ika proposes a rather peculiar solution of the 
problem. He does not think that the magnitude of a composite 
is necessarily determined by that of the components. The 
cause of gross magnitude ( mahattva ) in a produced substance 
is, according to him, either the gross magnitude of its forma¬ 
tive causes (karanamahattva) , or the looseness of their conjunc¬ 
tion ( karanapracaya ), or the plurality of their number (Parana 
bahutva ). 13 The verification of the first alternative is found 
in the difference of size between two pieces of cloth when they 

** NK., p. 137; NKuP., pt. II, pp. 117-118. 

11 PPBh., p. 131. 

** NK., p. 135. 

“PPBh., p. 131. 
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are produced from the same number of yarns woven together 
with the same degree of closeness. That one piece of cloth is 
of greater length than the other, is due to the greater length 
of the yarns. The second alternative is verified by the increase 
in size of one piece of cloth over another when both of them 
are made up of yarns that are equal in number and length. This 
■can be due only to the yarns being conjoined more loosely in 
the larger piece of cloth. The truth of the third alternative 
is verified by the fact that one piece of cloth is found to be 
larger than another even when both of them are produced from 
yarns which are of the same length and which are woven with 
the same degree of closeness. The larger size of one of the two 
pieces of cloth is to be accounted for by the greater number of 
its yarns . 14 

Inasmuch as atoms and dyads are both devoid of gross 
magnitude and incapable of loose conjunction , 13 it is not possible 
to explain the production of grossness in a triad on the basis 
•of the first two alternatives. The Vaisesika naturally thinks 
that the third alternative provides the necessary explanation. 

In other words, he sets down the gross magnitude of a triad to 
the causal influence of the plurality of its constituents. That a 
plurality of formative causes produces in their effect a magni¬ 
tude greater than that of each of them, is found in ordinary 
•experience, although it must be admitted that the causal 
efficiency of mere plurality, completely dissociated from gross 
magnitude, is not open to observation ; for observation is possible 
-only in the case of gross visible bodies. Such being the case, 
the production of a triad which is necessarily possessed of gross 
magnitude must be attributed to the combination of at least 
three dyads. For the sake of simplicity and logical economy 
it is maintained that the number of dyads that constitute a triad 

14 VKT., II. ii. 11, p. 504. 

13 To be loosely conjoined things must possess extension or gross 
magnitude (mahatlva). Atoms or dyads being unextended particles of 
matter are devoid of the capacity for loose conjunction (pracaya). In 
other words, there can be no inter-atomic or inter-dyadic space inside 
■a combination of atoms or dyads. 
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is three ; 1S and the gross magnitude of the resulting triad is- 
Aeld to be due to the plurality of its formative causes and not 
to their magnitude . 17 

It has transpired, in the course of our enquiry, that the 
magnitude of a dyad does not fare any better than that of an 
atom so far as its bearing upon the formation of gross bodies 
is concerned. If, therefore, it is the number that is supposed 
to contribute to the production of gross magnitude, then the 
question may be legitimately posed : Why is this causal* 
efficiency denied to atoms by themselves? It should certainly 
be possible for even a plurality of atoms to combine and 
produce a triad, without offending the law of causation as 
exemplified in the production of magnitude . 18 The* advantage 
of this hypothesis, again, is obvious. We can dispense with 
the dyad, a tertium quid, which serves only as an intermediary 
and has no independent contribution of itself. We should, 
therefore, hold that a triad and its gross magnitude are produced 
by the direct combination of three atoms and not through the 
combination of three dyads. A question naturally arises in this 
connection : Why should the Vaise§ika have uniformly resorted 
to a tortuous theory when a simpler explanation is available 
in the hypothesis just propounded ? Is there any logical neces¬ 
sity for positing the dyad? This is an intriguing problem, and 
the exponents of the Vaise§ika system have offered a number of 
arguments in support of the dyad. 

It is argued that a substance of gross magnitude can be 
produced only from a plurality of substances which are them¬ 
selves products. If a single eternal substance like an atom 
were supposed to be independently productive, the condition 
for production would be perpetually present, and production 
would never cease. Moreover, such a supposition w’ould make 

'* When the number three which represents the minimum standard 
of plurality ( bahulva ) is adequate to serve the purpose, there is no 
logical necessity of requisitioning a higher plural number. 

” PPBh., p. 131; NK., p. 135; KV., p. 213. 

1! This view seems to have been actually advocated by some 
Vai§e£ikas. Vide Din., pp. 153-154; VKTP., II. ii. 11, p. 504. 
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the product indestructible. A produced substance ( karya - 
dravya) is necessarily a composite ( avayavin) ; it can be 
destroyed either by the destruction or by the separation of its 
constitutive elements. But neither of these two conditions of 
destruction would be possible for a produced substance if a 
single eternal atom were held to be its constitutive cause. Nor 
can it be said that a triad (three-atom-combination) is produc¬ 
tive of gross material things, for the triad itself . being a 
stibstance of gross magnitude must have for its constituents 
produced substances of smaller magnitude. It, therefore, 
follows that the dyads, which are the first produced substances 
(i.e., primary composites) and which have been shown to be 
devoid of grbss magnitude, should be held to be directly pro¬ 
ductive of gross bodies. 1 ” 

The question that should also engage our attention in this 
connection is whether a dyad is an impossibility under any 
circumstances. The existence of atoms has been proved. Now, 
if atoms exist and move, is it impossible that two atoms should 
get together and combine ? If the possibility of the combina¬ 
tion of two atoms cannot be logically denied, then it must be 
admitted that this combination will necessarily result in a 
product ; and as this product cannot be supposed to have a 
greater magnitude than that of the atoms on account of the law 
formulated above, it must be assigned a place between an atom 
on the one hand and a triad on the other . 20 This is the reason 
why a dyad has been assumed. The possibility of a dyad is 
thus deduced from the possibility of a free combination of atoms. 
The same result can be attained by another process. If we go 
on dividing a gross material substance into finer and finer 
constituents, we must ultimately reach a point where the con¬ 
stituent would be the first produced substance, resulting directly 
from the combination of atoms. Now, what may be the number 
of the atoms which constitute the first product? The number 
may be one or two or three. It cannot be one, because no 
substance can be produced by a single unit, as it will lack one 

l ”NK., p. 32; KV., pp. 64-65; NLV., p. 822. 

10 VKTP., II. ii. 11, p. 504. 
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„ of the necessary conditions of production, viz., the conjunction 
of formative causes. Neither can it be supposed to be neces¬ 
sarily three, because there is a lower figure, viz., two. So the 
minimum number of constituents of a produced substance must 
be two, and this gives us the dyad . 21 

The existence of the dyad is thus established, and .the 
possibility of the combination of dyads must be acknowledged 
as a consequence. For reasons already expl^jned, it must be 
held that three dyads unite to produce the minimal gross body, 
i.e., a triad. As against this orthodox Vaisesika position, it 
has been suggested that there is no conceivable logical bar to 
the possibility of three atoms directly combining and producing 
a triad. But if this possibility is admitted, there" will be two 
different kinds of triads—one composed of three dyads, and 
the other of three atoms. The obvious implication is that 
atoms are possessed of a dual capacity, viz., that of producing 
a dyad which is capable of producing a triad, and also that of 
producing a triad directly, i.e., without producing an inter¬ 
mediate dyad. A cause thus transpires to be productive not 
only of -its immediate effect but also of what is produced by 
that effect. This, however, is a position which receives no 
support from the testimony of experience. A piece of cloth, 
for instance, is produced from yarns, and yarns, in their turn, 
are produced from fibres of cotton. It is never found that 
fibres of cotton directly produce a piece of cloth . 22 So we are 
in a position to understand why the dyads are held to be a 
necessary stage in the process of the formation of a gross body 
and why the theory of the free combination of a plurality of 
atoms directly giving rise to a gross body is not accepted by the 
Vaise§ika. * 

We have so far discussed the logical necessity of the dyad 
as an intermediate stage in the process of the formation of a 
body out of the ultimate atoms. But how is a dyad related 
to the component atoms ? What is its specific property, and 


'KV., p.,65; NI/V., p. 823; VKT., II. ii. 11, p. 504. 
2 K.V., pp. 65-66; NfiY., p. 823. 
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how does it come to acquire it? The Nyaya-Vaise§ika system 
answers these questions in the light of its own peculiar theory * 
of causation, according to which every dyad is necessarily made 
up of two atoms of the same class. If a dyad were to result 
from the union of two atoms of different classes, it would 
partake of the class-characters of both, which, however, neces¬ 
sarily implies that it partakes of the class-character of neither, 
for nothing can conceivably belong to two mutually exclusive 
classes. Again, 'the dyad in question would not possess any 
specific quality, for no specific quality could be produced in it 
by the specific quality of either of the constitutive atoms. The 
specific quality of one atom is essentially (not merely numeri¬ 
cally) different from that of another, and no single unit of 
specific quality can independently produce an effect. If it 
could, its existence being the sole condition of its productive 
function, it would not cease to produce its effect so long as it 
existed. This, however, is an absurd position. An earthy 
dyad, therefore, is composed of two earthy atoms, and the 
specific quality of the earthy dyad, i.e., its odour, is the result 
of the union of the odour of one earth-atom with that of another. 
The dyads of other material substances are similarly formed, 
and their respective specific qualities determined according to 
the same principle. A dyad, therefore, cannot possess a quality 
which is present in one of the component atoms and absent in 
another. If an earth-atom unites with an water-atom to form 
a dyad, the dyad will be odourless, since odour is present in 
only one of the constitutive atoms, viz., the earth-atom . 23 It 
may be contended that such a dyad, though devoid of odour, 
will at least exhibit some kind of taste and colour, for both of 
its constitutive atoms possess taste and colour as their specific 
qualities. The orthodox Nyaya-Vaise§ika view does not accept 
this position, for, according to it, the specific tastes or the specific 
colours of earth and water are not of the same kind and can¬ 
not, therefore, unite to produce a similar taste or colour in the 
dyad. For, being of different nature, the two tastes or colours 
(of the two atoms) will neutralize each other as soon as they 
23 KV., pp. 59-60; VUp., IV. ii. 2. 
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come together and thus fail to produce any taste or colour in 
f the effect (viz ., the dyad). The question has also been raised 
whether it is possible to have a compound composed of two 
atoms of earth and one atom of water. Since odour is present 
in two of'its constituents, viz., the two earth-atoms, such a 
compound, though of heterogeneous atoms, will possess odour. 
But this also is impossible from the orthodox point of view, for 
the compound in question will be a triad and not a dyad ; but 
atoms are supposed to be incapable of combining directly to 
form a triad. It thus follows that two heterogeneous atoms can 
under no circumstances combine as constitutive factors to 
produce a dyad . 24 

The possibility of the conjunction of heterogeneous atoms 
is not, however, altogether ruled out. But such conjunction 
is of a peculiar nature and cannot function as the non-material 
cause ( asamavayikarana ) of am' composite substance. Though 
the constituents of a compound are necessarily the atoms of the 
same substance, it is believed that these atoms cannot unite 
to form a whole unless they are in intimate contact with the 
atoms of the other substances, which are supposed to activate 
them and give them a sort of support ; and though the hetero¬ 
geneous atoms have no direct bearing upon the actual produc¬ 
tion of a compound, they, by their peculiar association 
(ufia$tambha) with its constituents, invest it with certain 
qualities, the presence of which in it is not warranted by its 
constitution. 25 ’ A dyad of earth, therefore, should be supposed 
to be composed not of two atoms of earth only, but of two atoms 
of earth as the material cause ( samavayikarana ) and a number 
of atoms of one or more of the other substances operating as 
accessories ( nimitta ) ; and this is why even an earthy dyad 
may possess qualities which do not belong to earth as such. 
The influence of the contact of these accessories ( i.e atoms 
of w-ater, fire and air) is supposed to persist through higher and 
higher earthy composites and is found to be markedly present 
in what are called the final composites, such as jars, trees, 

“NVTT., III. i. 28, p. 364. 

“VUp., IV. ii. 4. 
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human organisms, etc. Similarly, atoms of earth also can func¬ 
tion as supportive (upasLamb haka) factors in relation to atoms 
of the other substances < and thus help in the formation of 
aqueous, igneous and aerial bodies. 

Dyads combine by threes to form triads, the elementary 
gross composites ; and the triads combine in varying numbers 
to form larger composites, i.e., grosser bodies. Now, the atoms 
of a particular material substance as well as the dyads com- 
uposed of those atoms possess only the generic character of that 
substance. What is called specific class-character (avantarajdti) 
resides, in the last resort, in a triad, and not in a dyad or an 
atom, although the specific qualities of a triad are due to 
similar qualities in the component dyads or atoms. - To be 
explicit, every specifically distinct type of gross matter is neces¬ 
sarily a comoound and requires, for its existence with its specific 
character, a certain minimal volume, which, in the Vaisesika 
view, is represented by the triad. A triad of sugar, for instance, 
is the smallest bit of sugar. It derives its characteristic 
qualities, sweetness, whiteness, etc., from the dyads or atoms 
that constitute it. But there is nothing of the character of 
sugar in those dyads or atoms. The specific character of a 
triad is thus accounted for not by its specific qualities but by 
its structural peculiarity residting from a particular grouping 
or collocation ( vyuha ) of dyads. The particular grouping in 
each case is determined by adrsta ,—that metempirical force, 
which requires gross bodies of different types to be formed for 
serving certain definite moral ends . 26 It is because of this 
difference in the grouping of dyads that a triad of sugar differs 
in function and character from a triad of poison, although 
each of diem is an earthy composite consisting of three dyads 
or six atoms of earth as its constituent stuff. We have, there¬ 
fore, to assume practically infinite varieties of collocations of 
dyads to explain infinite varieties of triads corresponding to 
countless types of sensible material things or final composites. 

*• Paramanvadisv aparajatyabhave ’py adr$}ava£(U tatha Laths 
vyuho yathS yatha tadarabdhesv aparajitayo vyajyanle. NK., p. 32. 
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2 . The Theories of Intransitive and Transitive Causation 
3 (Arambhavdda and Arabhyarambhakavada ) 

If we carefully examine the logical implications of the theory 
of causation that has formed the basis of the explanation of 
the formation of gross bodies, we shall find that the series of 
causes and effects presents the spectacle of detached and dis¬ 
continuous units. Thus the atom at the bottom has got its 
own causal function, which is exhausted upon the production 
of a dyad ; the causal function of the dyad is exhausted upon - 
the production of a triad, and that of the triad upon the pro¬ 
duction of a still grosser body, and so on. There is no con¬ 
tinuity of a single cause or its operation through this series. 

The cause ceases to function as soon as the effect is produced 
and then is gathered up into the effect. The effect, again, 
functions as a cause with regard to a second effect, but it ceases 
to function as soon as the effect is produced, for it is then 
completely absorbed by that effect. Thus it is patent that no 
particular cause is responsible for a series of effects. On the 
other hand, the cause is succeeded by the effect, which, again, 
plays the role of a cause with regard to its immediate successor, 
and that, again, with regard to another, and so on until we 
reach the limit, which is purely an effect and not the cause of 
anything, called the final whole ( anlydvayavin ). This theory 
of causation is known as arambhavdda, which we propose to 
render as the theory of intransitive or discontinuous causation. 

But we come across another theory of causation called drabhya- 
rambhakavada, which may be rendered as the theory of tran¬ 
sitive causation . 27 This theory has been adversely criticized in 

*' We take the liberty of using this happy terminology of Professor 
McTaggart who distinguishes three types of relations, viz., transitive, 
intransitive and not transitive. “. . . . every relation is such that, if 
A stands in it to B, and B to C, then either A must stand in it to C 
or cannot stand in it to C, or may or may not stand in it to C. If A 
is the ancestor of B, and B of C, then A is the ancestor of C. But if A 
is the father of B, and B of C, then A cannot be the father of C. 

And if A is the first cousin of B and B of C, then A may or may not 
be the first cousin of C. Thus we have the classes of Transitive, 
Intransitive and simply Not Transitive relations.” (McTaggart : The 
Nature of Existence, Vol. I, pp. 84-85). 
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the standard works of the school, because it directly contradicts 
the orthodox theory that has been explained by us while dis- * 
cussing the formation of gross bodies. It advocates the conti¬ 
nuity of causal function of the ultimate cause, viz., the atom. 

It holds that two atoms which combine to make a dyad do not 
become defunct as soon as the dyad is produced. Although 

a 

constituents of a dyad, they act like free atoms and directly 
produce a triad through combination with a third atom. In 
tiie same way, tlie three atoms of the triad unite with a fourth 
atom in order to form a tetrad (calurayuka). This process of 
successive addition of one atom to each preceding aggregate 
goes on till the causal series is completed . 28 This view is 
claimed to be confirmed by the testimony of experience. In a 
piece of rope, for instance, we discern the presence of twisted 

strings, which shows that the strings have not lost their self- 

© 

identity in the rope. It stands to reason to think that two 
strings combine to produce a thin rope, and the same two 
strings of the thin rope together with a third string produce a 
thick rope, and so on. 

Here, however, the old question may be raised again that, 
if it is the atoms alone that are held to be ultimatetly and 
directly responsible for the production of a gross body, say a 
triad, what is the necessity, in this hypothesis, to introduce 
the concept of a dyad as the first product of atoms, intervening 
between the atoms and their second product, the triad? It 
would be logically more economical to dispense with the dyad 
altogether, or in the alternative, to suppose, as the orthodox 
Vaise§ikas do, that causality in respect of the triad really vests 
in the dyad, in which are held together its two constitutive 
atoms wfypse activities have been exhausted with the produc¬ 
tion of the dyad . 29 The advocate of the transitive theory of 
causation, however, holds that atoms can acquire the capacity 
for the production of a triad only after having previously 

** Talhd hi paramanubhyam dvyanukam arabdham, tasminn avinasjc 
tnbhydm eva 'nyaparamanusahitabhyam anyad arabdham, punar 
anyaparatnanusahitair anyad drabhyatc. VV., p. 230. 

** Seta , p. 219. ^ 
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produced a dyad. In other words, it is only as constitutive 
* elements in a dyad (so long as it does not disintegrate) 
that atoms can function as the cause of a triad. The dyad, 
therefore, is not a superfluous entity. Its liquidation means 
the suspension of the causal activity of the atoms and their 
reversion to a state of mere potentiality, resulting inevitably 
in the dissolution of the triad produced by those atoms. 

The orthodox Vaise.sika, however, points out that such a 
theory, if it is to be consistent, must admit the dyad also to 
be a formative cause of the triad, because, firstly, the emergence 
of the triad and its continued existence are found to be con¬ 
ditioned by the co-extensive existence of the dyad as an active 
principle, and, secondly, the atom which ex hypothesi is the 
cause of the triad can exercise its causal function only in 
association with, and with the help of, the dyad. ; Jt is a truism 
that for the production of a substance the presence of forma¬ 
tive causes ( samavayikarana ) and their conjunction, which is 
called the non-material cause ( asamav ayi k dr ana) , are necessary 
antecedents. So, if the atom and its effect, the dyad, are both 
supposed to be the formative causes of a triad, it must be shown 
that these two causes are conjoined. But can we suppose them 
to be conjoined ? The relation between the dyad and the atom 
is obviously one of inherence (samavaya) , and not of conjunc¬ 
tion (samyoga) 30 . Moreover, the original atom being the sub¬ 
stratum of the inhering dyad, the latter cannot exist independ¬ 
ently of the former, because inherence is a relation which 
binds the relata inseparably together. Besides, the constitutive 
atom is gathered up in the dyad when the latter is produced 
and cannot, therefore, be said to have a separate existence so 
long as it is a part of the dyad. So the question of conjunction 
between them cannot arise, and consequently the causal func¬ 
tion of the original atom in respect of a subsequent effect 
(triad), other than its immediate product (dyad), cannot be 
pressed forward as a possibility. But the advocate of the tran- 

*° Dvyanuhaparamdnubhydm tryanukarambha iti cen na . 

dravye samyuktSn&m era samavdyikaranatvSt, paramSnndvyanu kayo! 
ca samavayitvdt. Ibid. 
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sitive theory of causation maintains that the terms of the 
relation of inherence do not lose their self-identity in spite of 
the fact that they are inseparably held together. The emer¬ 
gence of a whole even as a distinct substance does not entail 
the disappearance of the parts in which the whole inheres. 
This is evidenced by the fact that the yarns are recognized as 
separate entities even when they are the constituents of a 
cloth . 31 Nor should there be a difficulty with regard to the 
question of conjunction. When the original atom does not 
cease to exist as an independent entity in spite of the fact that 
it forms a part, and when the dyad also is to be regarded as a 
distinct substance, the possibility of conjunction between them 
cannot be denied. But the admission of this possibility involves 
another difficulty which arises from the consideration of the 
fact that a produced substance is necessarily found to inhere 
in its formative causes. In conformity to this rule, the triad, 
being the product of the conjunction of the atom and the dyad, 
must also inhere in the atom. Thus the atom would be the 
substratum not only of the dyad but also *>f the triad. But 
a substance cannot serve as the common substratum of two 
independent substances having limited magnitude. We can¬ 
not conceive two chairs or two tables occupying one and the 
same part of space . 32 In reply, it is said that the objection has 
force only when the relation of each of the two substances to 
the common substratum is one of conjunction. But the rela¬ 
tion of the triad and the dyad to the constitutive atom is not 
conjunction but inherence. So there is no difficulty in the 
theory of transitive causation which holds that the atom is the 
cause of the dyad and of the triad as well, the triad being 
admitted to be the effect of the dyad also. 

But the arguments which have been advanced in support 
of the theory of transitive causation appear to be based upon a 
flagrant misreading of the nature of the relation between a 
part and a whole. The existence of two limited substances in 


“NLV., p. 827. 

'* Na purvottarakdryadravye samanadeSc, 
NV., II. i. 31, p. 237. Also vide Seiji, p. 219. 
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one substratum is, in any case, an impossibility. Only a 
* quality can co-exist with a substance in a common substratum. 
Thus the colour of a yarn and the cloth of which the yarn is 
a component are both found to inhere in the yarn. But the 
cloth cannot be supposed to exist with the yarn in the sub¬ 
stratum of the latter. The rule of mutual exclusiveness, of 
finite substances holds good irrespective of the relation in which 
they stand to the substratum concerned. The necessary 
character of this rule is confirmed by the fact that a substante 
precludes, as a matter of necessity, the production of another 
substance in its substratum . 33 Thus a piece of cloth produced 
from a number of yarns prevents, so long as it exists, the 
emergence of another piece of cloth from the salne particular 
yarns. But the advocate of transitive causation may urge that the 
objection holds good against two substances of,exactly equal 
magnitude and does not affect substances of unequal magnitude, 
which may co-inhere in one substratum. A triad possessing a 
greater magnitude may, therefore, inhere in an atom together 
with the dyad which is admittedly of lesser magnitude than 
it . 34 The advocate of the orthodox theory points out in reply 
that there is absolutely no logical ground for drawing a line 
of distinction between a substance as a term of the relation of 
conjunction and the same as a term of the relation of inherence. 
The question of inequality (nyunadhikadesatva) of substances 
is also irrelevant. The nature of substances of limited magni¬ 
tude, whether equal or unequal, is such that one of them 
necessarily excludes another from its own substratum. No 
departure from this rule has been observed, and so the attempt 
to make an exception in the case of inherence is to ignore the 
testimony of experience. It is a simpler and more *intelligible 
hypothesis to think that substances of limited magnitude can¬ 
not co-exist in a common substratum, whether their relation 
to the substratum is one of conjunction or inherence . 35 The 
very conception of limited magnitude carries with it the neces- 

** Dravyasya svdiraye dravyotpattipratibandhakatvat. NI/VP., p. 828. 

“ NLV., p. 828. 

ss NVTT'.', IV. ii. 24, 459. 
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sity of a thing possessing it excluding another thing from its 
sphere. The coalescence of two substances, on the other ham?, 
which the co-existence of two substances in a common sub¬ 
stratum necessarily involves, would make them one substance. 

It is, therefore, held by the orthodox Vaise$ika that the dyad 
and the triad being different substances must each have not 
only a distinct self-individuality but also a distinct locus of its 
own ; otherwise they would cease to exist as different substances. 

•So they cannot both be supposed to have the same atom as one 
of their formative causes . 38 

Moreover, the theory of transitive causation introduces a 
clumsiness and a complexity which are absent in the orthodox 
theory. It* requires us to believe that the same cause produces 
different effects, subject, of course, to the association of different 
accessories . 0 This is certainly not an unusual phenomenon. 

The flame of a lamp is found to consume oil, burn the wick 
and illumine the room. These different effects are, however, 
produced either simultaneously or in the quickest possible 
succession. The association of the different materials is, of 
course, a necessary condition. The cause being one singular 
entity, a plurality of natures cannot be attributed to it, and so 
the diversity of effects must be accounted for by the diversity 
of auxiliary ( sahakdrin ) factors . 37 But in the theory under 
discussion, the auxiliary factors that are supposed to account 
for the production of different effects are not found ready-made, 
but are produced in succession by the causal efficiency of the atom 
which they are supposed to help. The atom produces the dyad, 
but this dyad which is the effect of the atom is then supposed 
to function as an auxiliary to its own cause. But this is surely 
an unusual phenomenon that the effect should help the cause 
and enable it to produce a second effect. 

Besides, if the production of the immediate effect does not 
exhaust the causal efficiency of the cause, and if the causal 
efficiency is supposed to operate further and further on, we 

' Setu, p. 219; VV, pp. 230-231. 

' NKu., pt. I, pp. 87-88. \ 
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cannot suppose that it will exhaust itself somewhen and soine- 
Vdiere. But the causal efficiency of anything cannot be 
conceived to be inexhaustible. If, therefore, a limit is to 
occur at some point, there is no reason to deny that this limit 
will be furnished by the immediate effect. Finally, the inde¬ 
pendent existence and the causal efficiency of a part in a whole 

• 

do not seem to be in harmony with any rational explanation 
of the relation of the part and the whole. The parts form a 
whole and cease to function independently after tjie whole* 
is produced. When this whole enters into the composition of 
a bigger whole, the latter is held to be produced by the former, 
and not by the parts thereof. It is, therefore, concluded by 
the Vaise§ika that the atom ceases to function as* soon as it 
gives rise to and is gathered up into the dyad. And so with 
regard to the dyad in its relation to the triad. But the con- 
ception of transitive causation necessarily involves a disregard 
of all these considerations and makes the causal relation un¬ 
necessarily complex, without introducing any advantage which 
is not possessed by the orthodox Vaisesika theory which it 
seeks to supersede . 38 


” All the three theories of causation discussed in this chapter 
have been referred to by SafikaracSrya in his Sdrirakabhdsya on the Sutra 
II. ii. 11. The reference is a clear testimony to the historical authenti¬ 
city of these theories, which is confirmed by the criticism of the theory 
of direct causality of atoms and of the theory of transitive causation 
by such acknowledged authorities of the Nyava-Vaisesika school as 
Uddyotakara, Vacaspati, Udayana and Vallablia. The overwhelming 
popularity of the theory of intransitive causation has succeeded in 
ousting its rivals so completely that they are not even seriously con¬ 
sidered by the majority of present-day students of Vaise§ika philosophy. 

We have, therefore, felt it necessary to discuss these theories as elabo¬ 
rately as the available materials have permitted. There can be no doubt 
about the fact that Safikaracarva’s representation of the Vaisesika 
position contains a record of actual theories, and not of bare possibilities, 
as hinted at by the commentators. The relevant statement in the Bha$ya 
is as follows :— 

Yadd ’pi bahavah. paramdyavo bahiini vd dvyanukdni dvyanuka- 
sahito vS parqrfdinuh kSryam arabhate tadd 'pi samdnai ’$d yojand. 
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QUALITATIVE CHANGES IN EARTHY 
BODIES 

i. Tin; Problem and its Relevancy 

The theory »of the Vaise§ika that we propose to discuss in 
this chapter has been introduced in the original texts in con¬ 
nection with the problem of the emergence of novel qualities 
in finished earthy bodies due to the action of heat (pdkajaguna). 

The problem is primarily discussed in its bearing upon the 
law of causation with reference to qualities. Is the quality of 
the whole due to the causal influence of the quality of the parts, 
and, in the tfiual analysis, of that of the constitutive atoms ? 

The Vaise^ika holds that the quality of the composite product 
is, as a rule, produced by the corresponding quality of the 
constitutive cause ( lidranagunapurvaka ).' The Naiyayika agrees 
with the Vaisesika on this fundamental issue, but differs 
from the latter with regard to a particular class of events, viz., 
the emergence of novel qualities in earthy bodies due to the 
action of heat. It may seem an unjustified departure from the 
time-honoured method to introduce this problem in connection 
with the formation of gross bodies, and it may be argued that 
the problem should be discussed under the topic of qualities 
and not of substances, in conformity with the procedure of the 
original writers of the school. But our apology is that, though 
this topic has got an important bearing upon the causal rela¬ 
tion of qualities, the solution of the problem is intimately 
bound up* with the theory of composition of bodies, which we 
have discussed in the preceding chapter. The problem is sought 
to be solved in terms of the disintegration of bodies into their 

'VS., II. i. 24; PPBh., p. 98. 

The emergence of new qualities in an earthy atom is, however, 
held to be due to the action of heat. These qualities of the atom cannot 
be said to be produced by similar qualities in its material cause, since 
•the atom ex hypothesi is an eternal, uncaused entity. Fict^NK., p. 98. 
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primary constituents, the atoms, and the reconstitution of the 
* bodies through the process of redintegration of the atoms into 
dyads, and of the dyads into triads, and so on. The discussion 
of this topic is thus calculated to throw helpful light on the 
important question of the relation between the constitution and 
the specific qualities of some material bodies. 

2 . The Doctrines of Pilupaka and Pitharapaka 

« 

An unbaked earthen pot is of black colour, but. after it fk 
burnt in the potter’s furnace it becomes red all over, both inside 
and outside . 2 This simple phenomenon has become the subject 
of a storm of controversy between the Naiyayika and the 
Vaise$ilca who, however, are in agreement upon almost all the 
fundamental philosophical problems. The problem that is 
debated arises in this way : In the first place,*does the pot 
undergo a complete disintegration when worked upon by fire in 
the furnace, or does it remain intact in its structure ? In the 
second place, does the change of colour from black to red take 
place in the atoms, or in the body with its structure intact? 
Prasastapada and other writers of the Vaisetjika school present 
the Vaise§ika position as follows : 

When an unbaked earthen pot is put in fire, the latter either 
strikes hard against, or exerts strong pressure upon, the pot. 
In either case, the fire acts with such violence and velocity upon 
the pot that it at once penetrates into the body of the pot and 
produces a violent motion in the atoms constituting the pot. 

* The earthen pot, here typifies all earthy objects, including even 
animal organisms. Although we have referred only to change of 
colour, it must be borne in mind that it is not the colour alone but 
taste, odour and touch also that are subject to change under the 
influence of heat. The change of all these qualities can be illustrated' 
by the example of a fruit. A green mango has a dark colour, a sour 
taste, an acid odour and a hard touch. When this mango ripens due 
to the action of solar heat, its dark colour is changed into yellow, its 
sourness into sweetness, its acid odour into fragrance, and its hardness 
into softness. 

* PPBh., p, 106; NK., p. 107; KV., p. 183; VUp., VII. i. 6; NM., 
pt. II, pp. 12. 
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This motion destroys the conjunction ( drambhakasamyoga) of 
the atoms, which is followed by the splitting up of the dyadS 
into constituent atoms. When the body of the pot is thus com¬ 
pletely disintegrated into atoms, a second impact (or, it may be, 
pressure) of fire upon the isolated atoms destroys the black 
colour in them and reduces them to \vhat may be called their 
original or natural condition. In this condition, all earthy 
atoms, irrespective of the bodies arising out of them, are homo- 
•geneous pnd possess only those original qualities which charac¬ 
terize the earth-substance as such (prthivtbhuta ). A third impact 
of fire, at this stage, produces the red colour in these atoms. 
Thereafter, owing to the influence of the unseen destiny (adr$ta) 
of the individual self or selves who will be benefited by the pot 
produced, a reverse motion is produced in the liberated and 
homogeneously transformed atoms, which joins them together 
by twos. Thus red dyads are produced. Then the combination 
of the red dyads eventuates in the corresponding triads, and the 
continuance of the process of combination ultimately results in 
the production of a red pot of the original magnitude and shape. 

What appears to an ordinary observer to be a simple change 
of colour in an earthy body is thus, according to the Vaisegika, 
a long series of chemico-physical events. The chief merit of 
this complex hypothesis, which is also the chief inducement for 
resorting to it, is its strict adherence to the dictum that the 
quality in the effect is necessarily the outcome of the corre¬ 
sponding quality of the cause. This dictum is held by the 
Vaise§ika to be universal in its application. The Naiyayika’s 
theory, which will be presently explained, is guilty of offending 
against this rule. But the Vaise§ika would maintain that if any 
deviation from this rule is allowed even in a single instance, 
there will be no check against its extension to admittedly 
unwarranted cases. If the quality of the product be not deter¬ 
mined by the quality of the cause, it is not possible to explain 
why from a combination of blue yarns a textile of white colour 
is not produced. The validity of this rule shows itself in all 
cases that come within our experience, and there is absolutely 
no reason for a departure from it in the case ofv^he qualities 
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produced by heat. Before vve proceed to examine the Naiyayika’s 
theory, vve propose to see how the Vaisesika seeks to establish 
the logical necessity of every stage of the causal operation that 
results ultimately in an earthy body changing its qualities. 

The questions which naturally arise in this connection and 
call for explanation are : Firstly, why should the disintegra¬ 
tion of the body into atoms be insisted upon? Secondly, why 
should a succession of impacts of fire be postulated ? In other 
words, why should not the same impact of fire be held tp produce* 
in succession the disintegration of the body, the destruction of 
black colour in the atoms and the production of red colour in 
them? Thirdly, why does not the motion of the atoms for 
reintegration take place just on the cessation of black colour? 
We propose to answer the questions seriatim from the Vaisesika 
standpoint. 

The disntegration of a body into atoms is a necessary pre¬ 
condition of the emergence of a novel quality in them. The 
production of a new quality is possible only in a substance 
which is in a free state and is not inside a whole as a part of 
it. The colour of the yarns, for instance, is not produced after 
they are integrated into a textile, but before such integration 
takes place . 4 The disintegration of the body is also to be 
inferred from the disappearance of the previous black colour. 
The colour of a body is destroyed only on the destructon of 
its substratum, as is seen in the case of the colour of a burnt 
textile. The disappearance of the colour, here, is due to the 
destruction of the textile. The rule holds good in the case 
of the colour of all composite bodies. It follows, therefore, 
that the destruction of the black colour in the unburnt pot is 
possible only if its substratum, i.e., the pot, is destroyed . 5 
But it may be appropriately questioned: Why should tbe 
destruction of the colour be posited at all, from which you 
infer the destruction of the body ? The answer is that a second 
colour cannot be produced in a body which is not divested of 

*NK.,.p. 108. 

8 KV., VV., p. 449. 
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its previous colour . 6 The rule is absolute, particularly when^ 

there is a natural opposition between the colours in question. 

There can be no combination or coincidence of red and 

black. If we precisely observe the incidence of colour, we 

are bound to hold that no two different kinds of colour can 

ever coincide. The instance of a variegated substance is not 
* 

an exception, because the substance in question is held to 
possess not a multiplicity of colours but one particular variety 
•f colour $tyled variegated (citra ). 7 To sum up, the disintegration 
of the body is proved by the destruction of the original colour, 
which, again, is proved by the emergence of a new colour. The 
disintegration of the body is an inescapable conclusion also 
because the’impact of fire cannot be confined to a part of the 
body. The reason is that, if the entire body is not worked 
upon by firc^ the cessation of the original colour in all the 
parts of the body will not occur, and consequently the change 
of colour will not take place. If, therefore, the impact is to 
spread over the entire structure of the body, the contact of fire 
with the pot in question must be held to embrace even the 
constitutive atoms. If that be the necessary conclusion, then 
there is no reason to suppose that the body will not be dis¬ 
integrated when the violent impact of a tactile substance, which 
is invariably the cause of disruption of composite bodies, is 
present in the shape of the impact of fire . 6 Moreover, the 
absence of disintegration will fail to explain the emergence 
of a new quality which is not caused by a corresponding change 
of quality in the cause . 9 

We now take up the second question. The answer is that 
for a series of effects a series of causes must be postulated. 
The first 'impact of fire is necessary to bring about the dis¬ 
integration of the body into atoms. The second impact is 
necessary for the destruction of the previous colour in the 

• Ibid. 

’ NK., p. 30. 

* KV., p. 185. 

’ Ibid. 
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isolated atoms. Apart from the question of logical necessity, 

0 - 

it offends our common sense to suppose that a single contact 
of fire should persist for a length of time ; fire, after all, is not 
a static body, and the impact of one particle of fire will neces¬ 
sarily be followed by that of another particle. 10 Moreover, it 
is a matter of common experience that the destructive agent 
never functions as a productive agent with regard to the 
same event. Thus, for instance, it is seen that the cause 
of the colour of the yarn is different from the cause of the 
destruction of that colour. 11 If the productive cause be held 
to operate also as the cause of destruction, as a matter of rule ; 
or, to be more precise, if the same impact of fire be both pro¬ 
ductive and destructve of colour by its very nature, then the 
atom will ever remain destitute of colour after the impact of 
fire has ceased,—an absurd issue in all conscience. But this 
consequence becomes inevitable, because the impact of fire ' 
which destroys the previous colour and produces the second 
colour will also destroy the latter, it being, by its very nature, 
destructive and productive in one. In other words, the capa¬ 
city for destruction and that for production being inherent 
in the selfsame entity, one cannot work without calling into 
play the other which is believed to be its correlate. Having 
thus inevitably destroyed the colour produced by itself when 
the impact of fire will itself be destroyed, there will be no other 
agency to invest the atom with a fresh colour. It thus follows 
that the destruction and the production of colour in the atom 
are due, not to one and the same impact of fire, but to numeri¬ 
cally different impacts. 12 

As for the third question, it need not cause any difficulty, 
because the assumption of colourless atoms does n<5t explain 
the formation a body having a distinct colour. So the reverse 
motion with a view to their recombination must be supposed to 

10 Na cat ’tavantam kalam eko 'gnisamyogo ’nuvartitum Tsfe, tejaso 
’vilainbena gamanaStlntvdt. Ibid., p. 184. 

11 NIC., p. 108. 

13 184; NIAHP., p. 834. 
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set in only after the emergence of the red colour has taken 
place. 13 

The Vaise§ika thus adopts what is called the theory of 
pilupdka, according to which the emergence of new qualities 
due to the action of heat takes place in the isolated atoms 
(pilns). 1 * The Naiyayika advocates a quite different theory ; 
it fs known as pithampaka, which signifies that the change of 
qualities due to the action of heat takes place in the whole 
bpdy ( pithara ) Remaining structurally intact. 15 

That the change of qualities takes place in the undecom¬ 
posed whole is sought to be established by the Naiyayika by 
a number of arguments. Firstly, we perceive a pot remaining 
structurally intact even when it is being burnt by fire inside 
the potter’s furnace. 16 When the burnt pot is taken out from 
the furnace, ij is recognized to be the same pot that was un¬ 
baked formerly. This recognition of the identity of the baked 
pot with the unbaked one is not invalidated by a subsequent 
experience, and so it must be held as conclusive proof against 
the Vaisesika view which regards the two pots to be entirely 
different, both numerically and qualitatively. 17 Secondly, if 
the Vaisesika tla, ,i-V of decompositon of bodies due to the action 
of heat be a valid account, then it will be extremely difficult to 
explain how the pot maintains its position when it is put 
on the oven which also is undergoing disintegration due to the 
action of heat, according to the Vaisesika theory. 16 The 
Vaisesika may avoid this predicament by the hypothesis that 
the dissolution into atoms is quickly followed by reintegration, 
and so the pot does not tumble down. But this is a case of 
special pleading in support of a favourite theory and fails to 
carry conviction, particularly in view of the fact that the interval 
between the dissolution and the reintegration is not so small 

’* NK., p. 108. 

14 Vup., VII. i. 6 . 

15 Ibid. 

10 VV„ p. 447. 

17 Ibid. 

18 Ibid. 
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as the Vaisejika seeks to make us believe. This will be clear 
‘from the calculation of the interval made by the Vaise§ika 
himself, which will be discussed in the next section of this 
chapter. In the third place, the theory of wholesale destruction 
and re-creation will make it extremely difficult for us to explain 
how the reconstituted pot should have the same magnitude and 
shape as the original unbaked pot. 19 In the fourth place, it 
seems to be an inexplicable mystery that, though the unbaked 
pot is entirely destroyed and an absolutely new pot is created 
the latter should be found to remain exactly in the same posi¬ 
tion in which the former was placed. 20 The change of position 
is, however, a matter of natural expectation, as is seen to be the 
case with bubbles of water among which the disappearance of 
one is followed by the appearance of another, but not necessarily 

in the same place. 21 In the fifth place, the re-creation of the 

r 

pot from the atoms into which the old pot was dissolved is 
supposed to take place without the help of the usual apparatus, 
for instance, the wheel, the staff, the measuring rod, etc., and 
also without the activity of the potter. But these are found to 
be the essential conditions for the productiqp of a pot in the 
ordinary course of experience. v "he production of the baked 
pot, as in the Vaise$ika theory, i^ therefore, nothing but a 
miracle, because the accepted law of causation is here given 
a wide berth. 22 

As regards the question as to how fire can act upon the 
entire body of the pot, inside and outside, if the pot remains 
structurally intact, the Naiyayika meets it by pointing out that 
the pot is a porous body, and so there is no difficulty for 
particles of fire effecting entry into its structure through its 
pores. The porosity of the pot is an undeniable fact,*-otherwise 
the oozing out of water particles or the coolness of the outer 


• Ibid. 

** Ibid. 

” NP., p. 312. 

” Na ca gha(fider vinSSc karmadibhir vina punar utpattir yukta. 

VV„ p. 447^ 
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surface cannot be accounted for. 33 The conduction of heat is 
another proof of the porosity of an earthy body, for, when heat 
is applied under the pot, it is seen to boil the water or fry the 
paddy inside the pot without affecting the pot in any way (by 
way of decomposition and recomposition). Thus the entry of 
fire into the pot is not obstructed by the pot. Nor can it be 
argued that the entry of fiery particles will necessarily split up 
the structure of the pot, because the pot is not an absolutely 
compact and impervious body which might resist the penetra¬ 
tion of fire. Though a mass of fire cannot, its minute 
particles can enter through the pores of the body, and thus the 
baking of the entire pot, inside and outside, is made possible. 34 

Sridhara contends that the porosity of the pot is not beyond 
dispute. Atoms are not porous, because they are indivisible ; 
nor can the dyad be supposed to be porous, because that would 
imply that tifc atoms constituting the dyad were not conjoined. 
The conjunction of atoms in a dyad cannot admit of a gap 
between. It is only the composite and extended things that 
can be partially conjoined, thus leaving open the possibility of 
a gap. This is, however, impossible in the case of atoms. Nor 
can the conjunction of dyads in a triad be supposed to leave 
unoccupied space between, because dyads also, like atoms, are 
devoid of extensity. So the pot must be held to be a compact 
body. If, therefore, fire is to reach the inside of tire body, 
it can be possible only if the constitutive dyads are split up 
into atoms, thus making way for the access of fire. 2 '' But the 
Naiyayika observes that the possibility of the interval between 
triads cannot be ruled out, as their conjunction must be in 
respect of parts. Moreover, the light of the visual organ is 
found to penetrate through such transparent bodies as glass and 
crystal arid to come in contact with things situated beyond. 
The passage of light through such hard bodies is proof positive 
that things which appear to be compact are not really so, and 

” VUp., VII. i. 6. 

11 NV., III. i. 4, pp. 355-356; NM., pt. II, p. 12; Cit., pp. 312-3P 
VV„ p. 448. 

*■* NK., p. 109. 
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that they cannot resist being penetrated by such fine things as- 
atoms of light. 28 This fact also proves that the passage of one 
material substance through another does not necessarily pre¬ 
suppose the dissolution of the latter. The Naiyayika, therefore, 
concludes that the wholesale decomposition of the body is.not a 
necessary pre-condition for the action of heat, and consequently 
for the emergence of novel physical qualities. * 

It has been further argued by the Vaise$ika that the 
unbaked pot is soft to touch and black in colour, while the 
baked one is hard and. red. Their functional characteristics 
are also different. The unbaked pot, for instance, cannot be 
used in drawing water from a well, which is done with the 
baked pot. As the occurrence of these contradictory attributes 
is not possible in a self-identical substance, the baked pot must 
be held to be a distinct entity from the unbaked one. The 
Naiyayika does not appreciate the cogency of thil'argument ; 
for, according to him, the identity of a thing can be established 
only by recognition, provided it is not contradicted. In this 
case the recognition of identity is obvious and conclusive. As 
for the possession of contradictory qualities, it will suffice to 
say that the successive emergence of such qualities does 
not annul the identity of a thing. 27 Examples are not lacking- 
in support of this position. A piece of cloth becomes wet when 
drenched in water and dries up when exposed to the sun, and 
still remains the same. The Vaise§ika contends that recogni¬ 
tion is not necessarily a proof of identity, as it is found to err 
in such cases as the flame of light and the stream of water. 
This, however, seems to be the argument of despair. The 
recognition of identity of the flame of light is vitiated by 

powerful reasons. The difference of size of the flame at dif- 

« 

ferent moments is directly perceived, and the wick, oil and the 
action of fire are found to change every moment. So the 

** Yadi ca 'nupravttya dravyam dravydntaratp vyatibhinatti tenet 
cdksufasya rainier anupraveiiit sphatikSdi viuaslam iti. NV., III. i. 
4,. p. 356; cf. Cit., p. 312. 

,T Na viruddhasaipspariavattvcna ’vayavino bhedo ’bhimatah. 
avayavina ekaj,vcna pralyabhijnCinat. NP., p. 313. 
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difference of the causal conditions as well as of the qualities of 
the flame irresistibly proves that the flame in question is nof? 
one, but a scries of phenomena which are mistaken to be 
identical owing to their quick succession and close similarity. 
The apparent identity of a stream of water admits of a similar 
explanation. But the conclusion cannot be drawn from these 
caSes of aberration that all recognitions are equally erroneous. 
In the case under discussion, no such vitiating circumstances ' 
are noticeable, !md so the attempt of the Vaisesika to dismiss 
the evidence of recognition in the case of the baked pot appears 
to be inspired more by bias than by logic. 28 

The Vaise§ika, however, does not regard the argument 
based on thf recognition of the sameness of magnitude, shape, 
number and position as a formidable objection against his theory. 
He points out that even the advocate of the theory of 
pit.ka.ra.paka Admits the possibility of the recognition of 
the sameness of magnitude and shape in the case of a slightly 
mutilated pot. When, for instance, a pot is perforated with 
a needle in the neck, it is believed to be the same pot in 
spite of the mutilation. But logically considered, the pot, 
being deprived of a part of its body, however small, cannot 
be held to be the same whole. 29 This will be manifest from 
the consideration of the relation of the part and the whole. 
The whole exists in the totality of the parts and cannot dis¬ 
pense with any of these parts without losing its identity. If, 
therefore, there is, a loss of one or two parts, it follows 
that the whole which existed in the total number of parts has 
ceased to exist, and another whole composed of a smaller 
number of parts has superseded it. It has been argued by the 
Mimamsaka 30 that the loss of one or two parts does not entail 
the disappearance of the whole, as the recognition of identity 
proves its continuance in the parts that are left over. But this 
contention proceeds from a misconception of the relation of the 

** Cit., p. 313. 

”KV., p. 188; NLV., pp. 831-832; VUp., VII. i. 6; KR., p. 60. 

s * The Mimatpsakas appear to be the earliest exponents of the 
doctrine of pifharapdka. 
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part and the whole, as has been mentioned above. How can 
whole which exists in a determinate number of parts continue 
to exist if there be an excision or accretion of a part or two? 
The Mtmamsaka has trotted out the example of a piece of cloth 
which undergoes diminution of magnitude due to contraction. 
But contraction or expansion does not mean a subtraction or a 
fresh accession of parts, and so the argument does not affect 
the position of the Vaisesika.'' 11 The Vaise§ika further observes 
that the objection regarding the absence of the- potter and his 
apparatus should not present an insurmountable difficulty. In 
the case of the mutilated pot, it has been shown that the old 
pot has ceased to exist, and a new pot has come into existence 
without waiting for the potter and his operation of his apparatus. 
Accordingly, we must hold, the Vaise§ika remarks, that the 
creation of a new pot in supersession of an old one does not 
necessarily stand in need of the usual causal conditions."' 2 

Moreover, the appearance of the pot as an integrated whole, 
even when it is actually undergoing disintegration due to the 
action of fire, has, according to the Vaisesika, a very cogent 
explanation. The pot is not directly resolved into atoms, for 
that would mean its complete disappearance before the emer¬ 
gence of the reconstituted pot. The process of disintegration 
is gradual and through parts, and so also is the process of 
reintegration. At each stage, therefore, when some parts are 
undergoing destruction, fresh ones are emerging with changed 
qualities. The synchronism of these two processes is respon¬ 
sible for our failure to distinguish the reconstituted pot from 
the disintegrated one. This also explains why no structural 
or dimensional change is noticed in the reconstituted pot. 3 ' 1 

In winding up this discussion it may be observed that the 
Vaisesika theory, in spite of its ingenuity, has failed to enlist 
the support of the majority of thinkers. The pivotal argument 
of the Vaisesika is that the violent action of fire and its extra- 

" KV., pp. 188-189; VUp., VII. i. 6. 

** VV., p. 448. 

*’ NK., p. 110. 
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ordinary heat will inevitably lead to the dissolution of thai 
structure of an earthy body like that of a pot. The plausi¬ 
bility of the argument cannot be denied, but it seems that the 
Vaise§ika has missed a vital point in disregarding the full 
significance of the varying effects of the varying degrees of heat 
upon an earthy body. That heat admits of varying degrees of 
intensity is, of course, admitted by him, 34 but this admission 
by itself does Pot solve the difficulty ; for, according to him, 
whatever *be the character or amount of heat applied to a pot, 
the whole process of decomposition and recombination of its 
atoms will invariably follow, resulting in the emergence of a 
new pot exactly similar in structure and size to the old one. 35 
In actual experience, however, we find that a pot maintains 
its structural integrity in fire so long as the intensity of heat 
is within a certain limit, and if the limit is exceeded, we do 
not find the pot (even though it be a reconstituted pot, as the 
Vaiscsika maintains) in an unimpaired condition. This shows 
that the amount of heat that is required to bake a pot does not 
lead to its dissolution, which would follow if the limit were 
exceeded. 

Secondly, the logical necessity which compels the Vaisesika 
to resort to his complicated theory has been simply avoided by 
the Naiyayika, who excludes the present case from the scope 
of the law of qualitative causation. Ordinarily, the quality 
in the effect is generated under the influence of the quality of 
the cause. This law holds good, subject to a proviso, viz., the 
absence of a counteracting factor ( bddhaka ) in the form of 
the action of heat. The change of colour from black to red in 
the pot can be logically explained by reference to the action 
of heat. And this is admitted in the case of atoms by the 
Vaiseijika himself. If heat can destroy an existing quality and 

31 The Vaise?ika recognizes such varying degrees of heat as khara 
(intense), madhyama (moderate) and mrdu (mild). 

35 The intensity or degree of heat and the specific nature of its 
action are supposed to determine what new physical qualities 
(colours, tastes, etc.) will be produced in the disengaged, homoge¬ 
neous atoms. 
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^produce a novel quality in an atom, there is conceivably no 
logical bar to the supposition that the transition of qualities can 
as well take place in the body as a whole. The penetration 
of fiery particles through the interstices of the component factors 
of a pot has not been successfully proved by the Vaisesika to 
be an impossibility. The Naiyayika seems to be quite correct 
in his view that bodies are porous. The exudation of moisture 
in a pot filled with water, which is a matter t of common ex¬ 
perience, is incapable of explanation unless the porosity of till 
pot is admitted. The Naiyayika’s theory is thus seen to be 
more convincing and in greater conformity with the demand 
of common sense. The charge of miraculous production, which 
the Naiyayika has advanced against the Vaise§ika, does not 
seem to have been successfully refuted by the latter. The 
argument based on the changed identity of the enutilated pot 
seems to be more ingenious than convincing. Besides, the 
analogy is not on all fours. A slight mutilation and a complete 
dissolution cannot be supposed to involve the same pragmatic 
consequences, although theoretically the change of identity of 
the whole is not denied. 


3 . Vaisesika Speculations on the Time required for 
Qualitative Change 

In the Vaise$ika view, heat cannot directly produce any 
qualitative change in a composite. Even the dyad itself, which 
is the primary composite, must be disintegrated into its constitu¬ 
tive atoms before the process of change may start. As a sequel 
to the theory of pilupaka, the Vaise§ika has given us interesting 
speculations of a mathematical character regarding the length 
of time taken by the activity of the disengaged atoms, 
which ultimately leads to the formation of a new dyad with 
changed qualities. The question has been raised : How many 
moments elapse from the destruction of the old dyad to the 
creation of a new one ? The duration has been computed in 
various* wa^s by the introduction of possible variations of 
circumstarZces, and different results have been reached. 
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In one method of calculation, the duration is found to 
be nine moments, subject to two conditions, viz., tBe 
action or motion is confined to only one of the atoms, and 
derivative disjunction (vibhdgajavibhaga ) 31 is not taken into 
account. Through the impact of fire one of the atoms is set 
in motion, and it is disjoined from the other atom ; then the 
cessation of the conjunction which holds the two atoms together 
in a dyad takes place ; and (1) the destruction of the dyad 
• follows., (2) Next there is the destruction of the dark colour 
in the atoms. (3) The red colour is then produced in the atoms. 
(4) Then the movement of one of the red atoms with a view 
to the production of a new dyad takes place. (5) This is fol¬ 
lowed by disjunction from the point of space occupied. (6) Then 
comes the cessation of actual conjunction with the point of 
space. (7) *Next follows conjunction with another atom which 
ex hyl'olhesi is at rest. (8) Then the dyad is produced. 
(9) Lastly, the red colour is originated in the dyad. 37 

The bare statement of the steps in the process certainly 
looks like a series of dogmatic assertions. But the Vaise§ika 
has attempted to adduce reasons for every assertion he has made. 
Unless these reasons and the underlying assumptions are clearly 
explained, there cannot be any correct estimate of the speculative 
importance or logical validity of the Vaise§ika theory. The 
following are the postulates which are_assumed in this account: 
(1) Motion is the cause of disjunction ( vibhaga ), which is the 
cause of the cessation of previous conjunction (purvasamyoga- 
nasa), which, in its turn, is a pre-condition of subsequent con- 

3 * Disjunction ( vibhaga) is ordinarily caused by motion. What is 
called derivative disjunction (vibhdgajavibhaga) is not caused by 
motion, but by a previous disjunction. When one of the two atoms 
of a dyad is disjoined through its action from the other atom, it is 
also disjoined from the point of space previously occupied by itself. 
Here the disjunction of the active atom from the relevant point of 
space is supposed to be derived from the disjunction of the same atom 
from the other constitutive atom of the dyad. (For further details on 
the quality of disjunction vide Chapter VI.) 

" KV., pp. 189-190; KR., p. 60; VUp., VII. i. 6. 
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junction (uttarasamyoga) . 38 (2) Motion ceases as soon as 

t!Ke moving body is brought into contact with something. 

(3) The disjunction between the components of a body either is 

or is not concomitant with the disjunction of the components 

« 

from the points of space, previously occupied by them. In the 
former alternative, derivative disjunction is not admitted. The 
second alternative makes the admission of it necessary. 

In the process of nine moments, the destruction of the 
dyad takes place at the first moment, synchronously With the 
moving atom coming into contact with a different point of space, 
and so, in accordance with the second postulate stated above, 
the movement of the atom, which was caused by the impact of 
fire, is arrested at the immediately following moment, i.c., at 
the second moment.' 19 Now, another movement of the dis¬ 
engaged atom is stated to take place at the fourth ftoment. It 
may be questioned why this movement does not take place at 
the second or the third moment. The Vaisesika points out that 
this is not possible because there cannot be any fresh movement 
in a thing which has not yet ceased to move. 40 The cessation 
of one movement being thus the pre-condition of the origina¬ 
tion of another, there can be no movement at the second 
moment. The movement in question cannot be supposed to set 
in even at the third moment, although the atom is then at rest, 
after having established contact with a different point of space ; 
for there can be no movement for constructive combination 
(dravydram bhdnugunakriya) in a substance which is devoid of 
a quality. So it is only after the red colour has been generated 
in the atom that the movement concerned can take place. Nor 
can we presume to shorten the process by one moment by sup¬ 
posing the emergence of red colour to be synchronous with the 
cessation of black colour at the second moment, because the 
cessation of the previous colour is also a condition of the produc¬ 
tion of another colour. Nor can it be supposed that the fresh 

** Vup., V. i. 16. 

” Din., j>. 417. 

40 Ekadd ejjs&min dravye ekatn eva karma vartate. NK., p. 290. 
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dyad will be produced vested with the red colour at the eighth 
moment, because in that case the quality of the dyad would not 
be caused by the quality of the atoms. But this would ex¬ 
pressly infringe the law of causation which requires that the 
quality of the effect is caused by the quality of the cause only. 

It might be argued that when atoms and their red colour are 
both antecedent to the production of the dyad, there is no bar 
against the dyad, being produced together with its red colour. 

I‘fit this possibility is also ruled out by the consideration of the 
causal relation subsisting between the dyad and its colour. The 
dyad is the inherent cause of its colour and so must precede 
the emergence of the latter. Thus each step in the chronological 
order is unalterable, and the duration of the process beginning 
with the destruction of the original dyad and ending in the 
production of-« new colour in a new dyad cannot be shorter 
than a span of nine moments.'" 

In accordance with another method of computation, the 
duration is found to be ten moments. The first method 
of calculation proceeds on the supposition that the disjunction 
of an atom from another atom involves eo ipso disjunction from 
the point of space (previously occupied). The second method 
of calculation is based upon the view that the disjunction of a 
component from another component cannot involve disjunction 
from a non-componental factor ( akdrana ), viz., the point of 
space. The latter disjunction is caused by the former and takes 
place not at the immediately next moment, but at a subsequent 
moment. The reason for this assumption is that if disjunction 
could produce disjunction without depending upon any subse¬ 
quent positive fact, the definition of motion or action (kriya)** 
would apply to it . 43 So disjunction (of components) can pro¬ 
duce disjunction from a point of space only in association with 

41 SM., p. 417; KR., pp. 61-62: 

4J In the Vaise^ika conception, action ( karman ) and motion are 
interchangeable terms. 

43 Action (karman) is defined as that which produces conjunc¬ 
tion and disjunction independently, that is to say, without depending 
upon a positive subsequent entity. Vide VS., I. i. 17, and VN pother eon. ^ 
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a subsequent fact. This being the case, the process will have 
to be restated as follows : As in the previous process, the impact 
of fire produces motion in the atom that goes to constitute the 
dyad ; this produces disjunction of the atom from another atom ; 
then there is the destruction of the conjunction of the atoms, 
which is followed by (i) the destruction of the dyad and.dis¬ 
junction of the disjoined atom from the point of space previously 
occupied. The second disjunction, it should^be noted, is pro¬ 
duced by the ‘componental disjunction’ (karanavibhaga) *in 
dependence upon the moment at which the destruction of the 
conjunction of atoms has taken place. 44 (2) Then comes the 
destruction of the dark colour, and of the previous 'non-com- 
ponental conjunction’. 45 (3) This is followed by the production 
of the red colour and conjunction with the neighbouring point 
of space. (4) Then there is the destruction of t%2 action in the 
atom, which was produced by the impact of fire. (5) Next 
comes about the action in one of the red atoms with a view to 
the production of a new dyad. (6) This is followed by dis¬ 
junction from the point of space previously occupied. (7) Then 
comes the cessation of actual conjunction with the point of 
space. (8) Next follows conjunction with another atom which 
ex hypolhesi is at rest. (9) Then the dyad is produced.. 
(10) Lastly, the red colour is originated in the dyad. 48 

Now, with regard to the method of calculation of the 
duration which is spread over eleven moments, it will suffice to 
state that the prolongation is due to the supposition that the 
second (i.e., derivative) disjunction is caused by the previous 
disjunction in dependence upon the moment of the destruction 
of the dyad, 47 and not upon that of the destruction of the con¬ 
junction of the atoms. So the derivative disjunction‘takes place 
at the second moment, and consequently the action for the 
production of the new dyad takes place at the sixth moment, and 

“KR., p. 61. 

" That is, the conjunction of the atom with the point of space 
occupied by it, which is a non-componental factor. 

“K.V., p. 190; KR., p. 62; VUp., VII. i. 6; SM„ pp. 417-418. 

61 . 
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thus the final production of the red colour takes place at the 
eleventh moment. 48 The variation in the result between the 
second and the third process is due to a difference of opinion 
regarding the occurrence of the derivative disjunction. It is 
possible to suppose that the subsequent event upon which the 
previous disjunction depends for the origination of the derivative 
disjunctioh is either the moment of the destruction of the 
conjunction of Jhe component atoms, or the moment of the 
u*estruction of the dyad. The variation in the result is thus due 
to the supposition of a purely logical possibility, and not to a 
rigorous logical necessity. 

All the three methods of calculation are based upon the 
supposition that the motion separating the constituents of the 
dyad is confined to one atom only. But if we conceive action 
to take place'*in the other atom also, then the process can be 
progressively narrowed down from a span of eight moments to 
a span of five moments. For the sake of convenience the process 
of the shortest duration, viz., of five moments, is described first. 
Action takes place (as in the other processes) in one of the 
atoms ; then there is disjunction ; next the destruction of the 
conjunction that produced the dyad takes place ; and simul¬ 
taneously, the (productive) action in the other atom is supposed 
to set in ; then comes (1) the destruction of the dyad simul¬ 
taneously with the disjunction due to the action in the other 
atom. (2) Then there is the destruction of the dark colour 
together with the destruction of the previous conjunction by the 
above disjunction. (3) Then there is the origination of the red 
colour, and the conjunction productive of the new dyad. 
(4) Then comes the origination of the dyad. (5) Finally, the 
red colour is originated in the dyad. 40 

The process can be prolonged to the sixth moment if the 
action in the other atom is supposed to synchronize at a later 
stage with the destruction of the dyad, and not with the 
destruction of the conjunction which produces the dyad, as in 

‘KV., p. 190; KR., pp. 62-63; SM., p. 418. 

'KR., p. 65; SM., p. 420. 
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the previous process. It can be extended by another moment if 
the action of the other atom is supposed to take place yet a 
moment later, that is to say, simultaneously with the destruc¬ 
tion of the dark colour. The process can be still further pro¬ 
longed by supposing the action in the other atom to take place 
later by still another moment, that is to say, simultaneously 
with the production of the red colour . 50 

These different methods of calculation* have rather a 
technical than a philosophical interest. But the Vjfise§ika has 
taken particular delight in these speculations, and every student 
of Vaise§ika philosophy is expected to be thoroughly at home 
with these different processes of calculation. An adage is 
current among the followers of the school, recounting a few 
knotty problems, and the process of change of qualities due to 
the action of heat (as also the necessary disintegration and re¬ 
integration of dyads),—briefly called pdkajaprakriyd, is one of 
them . 51 We have, however, taken pains 'to demonstrate the 
logical propriety guiding the steps in the chain of calculations, 
and in this we have only loyally followed the guidance of the 
later exponents of the system. The present discussion may be 
looked upon as an attempt on our part to revive some scholastic 
speculations which may, perhaps, have outlived their use¬ 
fulness. But our defence is that every speculative attempt 
should be judged on the merit of its logical consistency alone. 

4 . Tiie Action of Heat on Earthy Atoms 
We conclude this chapter with a note on what the Vaisesika 
thinks about the necessity and the specific nature of the action 
of heat upon earthy atoms for producing qualitative changes in 
them. Atoms of earth are homogeneous so far as their general 
qualitative character is concerned, since they all possess the 
original qualities of the earth-substance, viz., colour, taste, 

“KR., pp. 65-66; SM„ pp. 420-421. 

51 Dvilve ca pdkajotpaitau vibhage ca vibhagaje [ 
yasya na skhalild, buddhis tarn vai VaiScfikaiji viduh l| 

' Quoted in SarvadarSanasamgraha (ed. Anandasrama Sanskrit 
y* Series, Poona), p. 88. 
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odour and touch. But there are different kinds of colour, and 
eaeh colour is found to have a large variety of shades. Similarly, 
there are finely differentiated varieties of even odour, taste and 
touch. A ripe mango and a ripe banana are both sweet and 
soft and t fragrant. But one misses in the mango the peculiar 
sweetness, softness and fragrance of the banana. The peculiar 
qualities of the two fruits, which are supposed to be gross 
earthy bodies, can only be accounted for by similar qualities 
in their ultimato constituents, the atoms. But how do the 
atoms themselves come to acquire these qualities? Certainly, 
not from their material causes, for the atoms are ex hypothesi 
uncaused entities. It is, therefore, proposed by the Vaise§ika 
that the atoms of earth take on varying qualities, i.e., particular 
colours, tastes, etc., through their different kinds of contacjt 
with heat-particles. Thus some atoms of earth, when acted 
upon by heat in a particular way, come to be invested with 
a qualitative peculiarity ( i.e., a peculiar colour, taste, etc.) ; 
and when these atoms combine in a particular manner, they 
form a definite kind of body, say a mango, with a specific 
qualitative character. It is not possible for the same set of 
atoms (with their distinctive peculiarity in respect of qualities) 
to constitute themselves into another kind of body, say a banana, 
even through a different kind of grouping or collocation. The 
constituents of a banana are a different group of atoms, in which 
a different set of physical qualities has been produced by the 
action of heat. It is the degree or intensity of heat as well as 
the specific nature of its contact with an atom that determines 
what particular qualities will be produced in the atom,—whether 
it will be the constituent of a mango or a banana or any other 
thing. It thus appears that atoms of earth, though lacking in 
the specific class-marks ( avantarajati) of the gross bodies (which, 
as we know, ultimately reside in triads) and though possessing 
the generic properties of the earth-substance, are differentiated 
into various kinds on the .basis of their specific physical 
characters, i.e., particular colours, tastes, etc., which are 
produced in them by the action of heat (pakajavisesa) , 52 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE PROPERTIES OF MATTER , 

i. The Qualities of Matter as Finite Substance, 

The four material substances possess limited magnitude ; 
they are, therefore, capable of motion. Motion is defined fts 
the unconditional cause of conjunction and disjunction . 1 The 
disjunction of an object from one point of space and its con¬ 
junction with another, i.e., its change of position in space, is 
possible only through motion. Motion can, therefore, belong 
only to finite substances. For what is omnipresent is always 
in conjunction with all points of space and can never get away 
from any of them. 

Motion being instantaneous ( ksanika ) and unproductive of 
another motion (sajatiyanarambhaka), 2 according to the Vai- 
sesika, every material thing moving in a particular direction 
must by necessary implication possess the quality of impulse 
(vega),’ which makes continuity of its motion in the same 
direction possible. The quality of impulse is produced in a 
moving body by its first unit of motion, and so long as the 
body remains in possession of this quality, i.e., so long as its 
impulse is not neutralized by some other force, it will con¬ 
tinue to move in the direction of its original motion . 4 Impulse 
may, therefore, be explained as a persistent tendency to motion 
in a definite direction. The Vaise§ika considers impulse to 
be a type of what he calls the quality of sarpskara. The pecu¬ 
liarity of saniskdra (in all its forms), we are told, ip that it is 

1 VS., I. i. 17. 

a PPBh., p. 290. 

* The word impulse has not been used here in its technical sense. 
Impulse as understood by a modern student of Dynamics is not the same 
thing as vega ,. though there is some superficial similarity between the 
two concepts. 

4 PPBh., r- 266. 
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capable of producing an effect similar to the cause by which 
it is itself produced. Impulse is supposed to result from one 
motion and lead to another just in the same manner as mental 
impression, to which the term samskara is ordinarily applied, 
is the product of a previous experience and the cause of a 
subsequent one (viz., recognition or recollection ). 5 

Priority ( paratva ) and posteriority (aparatva), both spatial 
and temporal, are the other possible qualities of the four 
material substances. Of two co-existent bodies, one is spatially 
prior or posterior according as it is remoter or nearer than the 
other from a fixed point of reference. Similarly, of two things 
one is temporally prior or posterior according as it has passed 
through a larger or a smaller number of time-units (of uniform 
length) than the other. It appears, therefore, that material 
things not only occupy distinct positions in space and time, 
but may also uhtler certain circumstances bear to one another 
definite positional and chronological relations and thus deve¬ 
lop the relational qualities of priority and posteriority . 6 

The qualities of impulse, priority and posteriority can, for 
obvious reasons, abide only in finite ( murta) substances. The 
material substances, therefore, share these qualities with at 
least one non-material substance, viz., mind, which, according 
to the Nyaya-Vaisesika, is of atomic (hence, finite) magnitude . 7 
An atom or mind, however, being an eternal substance, can¬ 
not have priority or posteriority predicated of it in a temporal 
sense. 

2 . The Qualities of Matter as Substance 

The material, as we have seen, is essentially substantial 
and should, therefore, be supposed to possess all the qualities 
which belong to substance as such. The Vaise§ika recognizes 
five such qualities, viz., number (sankhya), magnitude ( pari - 

5 KR., p. 131. 

‘ PPBh., p. 21. For further details on these qualities vide Chapters 
IX and X. 

T That the mind is of atomic magnitude is deduced mainly from 
the fact that it is found to operate upon and take note of only one 
object at a time. Vide NBh., III. ii. 59. 
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mana ), separateness (prthaktva), conjunction (saipyoga) and 
disjunction ( vibhaga).* We give here only a brief and general 
account of these qualities. 

Number is defined as the special objective condition of 
counting, i.c., of the use of the numerical terms one, two, 
three, etc . 9 Each individual substance is a single unit, i.c., 
one ; its number, viz., oneness ( ckalva), is therefore a quality 
intrinsic to and inseparable from it. According to a view- 
attributed to Bliusana, the unity or oneness c\f a thing consists 
in its self-identity, i.c., in its non-difference from its own self 
(svarupdbheda). Udayana rejects this view on the ground 
that it makes oneness the individual characteristic of only one 
particular tiling. If, for instance, a particular table’s oneness 
were nothing but its identity with its own self, this oneness 
would not be predicable of any other thing, say a chair or a 
tree, since the only thing that can be said to b* identical with 
a particular table’s own self is the particular table itself. The 
fact, however, is that oneness is always understood as a 
numerical quality common to all individually separate sub¬ 
stances and distinct from each of them . 10 Oneness is eternal 
in an eternal substance like akasa or time. It is transient in a 
composite ; a brick, for instance, ceases to be one as soon as 
it is broken to pieces . 11 

All integral numbers higher than one are invariably tran¬ 
sient, since they are supposed to be derived from what 
is technically called ‘enumerative cognition’ (apcksabuddhi) , ri 

* PPBli., p. 95. 

* Ibid., p. III. 

KV„ pp. 102-103. 

11 PPBh., p. 111. 

12 Apeksabnddhi is defined (Blip., verse 199) as tlie cognition that 
refers simultaneously to many units of oneness present in many indi¬ 
vidual substances. Of the English equivalents suggested for this 
difficult term, viz., ‘relative understanding’ (N. E. Sinha) ‘relating 
cognition’ (A. B. Keith), ‘notion of addition’ (Swatni Madhavananda), 
and ‘enumerative cognition’ (K. S. Shastri), the last one appears to be 
the most suitable in the present context. It is self-explanatory and, 
as we shall sje, conveys some idea of the real function of apeksabuddhi. 
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Let us take, for instance, the case of duality (dvitva). When 
two • like or unlike substances arc presented to us, they are* 
not immediately felt as two things. As our visual sense comes 
in contact with these objects, there arises in us a complex 
cognition which apprehends each one of them separately from 
the other and conveys the notion that each is a distinct single 
unit, as is evident from our use of the expressions, ‘This is 
one’ and ‘That is one’. The separate units of oneness which 
are present in those substances, being objects of the same cog¬ 
nition, are necessarily brought into a relation of togetherness 
by it. This results in the emergence of duality as a quality 
inhering in the two substances collectively ; 13 then follows the 
knowledge of duality, firstly, as a vague and general idea, and 
then, as a determinate perception ; and it is only after this that 
we come to have the impression that there are two things before 
us. M Other numbers also arc obtained in the same way 
through the instrumentality of the relevant enumerative 
cognitions. 

The enumerative cognition thus appears to have a twofold 
function, viz., to take note of the isolated units of oneness, and 
to relate these units or ‘add them up’ in order to produce 
duality, triplicity, etc. The two operations, one perceptual and 
the other arithmetical, are, however, synchronous and insepa¬ 
rable ; in fact, they are supposed to constitute a single psychosis, 
though of a complex nature. The unities are thus differentiated 
and related at the same time. It would be wrong to say that 
they are unified or synthesized into whole numbers, for their 
status as discrete units remains completely unaffected even by 
the emergence of these numbers. When, for instance, it is 
said that' duality arises as subsisting in two perceived things, 
what is meant is that each of them comes to be invested with 

1:1 This peculiar relation on a collective basis is technically called 
paryapti (pari : comprehensive +apti : relation). It is assumed on the 
ground that, if duality were related to each of the two substances 
individually, there would he nothing to rule out the absurdity of each 
of them being perceived as two things. Vide SM., pp. 423-24. 

“PPBh., p. Ill; NK., p. 115; SM., pp. 424-425. 

S 
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the new character of being' second to another without forfeiting 
its own intrinsic numerical unity. 

The Mimamsaka, however, holds a different view regarding 
the function of enumerative cognition. According to him, 
numbers higher than one are revealed or made known by 
enumerative cognition, and not created by it. This, cognition 
can, therefore, operate only when the numbers are already in 
existence as qualifying elements in two or more substances. 
There are, on this view, as many enumerative cognitions as 
there are numbers to be revealed ; and, if two or more of these 
numbers are not perceived simultaneously, it is because the 
relevant revealing cognitions cannot arise at the same time. 

The Vaisesika rejects this view mainly on the ground that 
it assumes different revealing conditions ( vyanjaka ) for objects 
that are of the same kind. The assumption is obviously in 
conflict with our common experience that it is the same light 
that reveals the various colours. Numbers from duality 
onwards, like the different colours, are found to subsist in the 
same kind of things (viz., substances), to be perceivable by 
the same sense-organ (viz., the visual organ) and to partake 
of the same generic character (viz., numberhood). It is, there¬ 
fore, logically inadmissible that each of these numbers should 
be revealable only by a special enumerative cognition . 15 Again, 
the particular enumerative cognition which is supposed to reveal 
duality is, on the Vaise.sika view, prior to the knowledge of 
duality not only logically but also chronologically. This 
enumerative cognition, being a transient psychical phenomenon 
(lasting only for three moments, according to the Vaisesika), 
is believed to go out of existence just when duality comes to 
be the content of a determinate perception. But this is in¬ 
consistent With the position that the enumerative cognition in 
question is revelatory of duality. For the revealing condition 
and the revelation of an object by it are required to be syn¬ 
chronous facts. Tight is never without the illumination caused 
by it. If, therefore, duality or any other number is perceiv- 

,s Kli., pp. 68; Cit., p. 302. 
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able only after an enumerative cognition has arisen and not 

1 

before that, it is because this cognition has a direct bearing 
upon the actual production of the number. This also explains 
why tjie knowledge of duality (or of a higher number) is in¬ 
variably found to be a piece of personal mental history of a 
particular individual,—the number created by his own enume¬ 
rative cognition being perceivable by himself alone . 16 

Numbers ifrom duality onwards, though admittedly sub¬ 
jective id origin, are not, on that account, to be viewed as 
having no objective validity. These numbers, it is true, are 
brought into existence by an intellectual necessity. But so 
long as they exist, they exist as objective facts, i.e., as parts 
of extramental reality, for purely notional entities are incapable 
of being related by inherence to things that are objectively 
real. Besides, the enumerative cognitions which produce 
duality, etc., are not the cognitions that apprehend them. In 
other words, the existence of these numbers does not consist 
in their being apprehended. They exist prior to and independ¬ 
ently of the perceptual knowledge that refers to them. They 
have, therefore, the same ontological status, on the Vaise$ika 
view, as oneness, or as the substances in which they inhere. 

In the Vaisesika works, we find interesting discussions on 
the nature and status of indefinite plurality ( bahutva ). Ordi¬ 
narily, plurality is held to be a general name for all numbers 
higher than two. Each of these numbers, as we have already 
seen, is produced by a determinate and constant ( niyata ) enu¬ 
merative cognition, i.e., a cognition which takes note of a 
definite number of units of oneness. But in the case of soldiers 
in an army, or trees in a forest, or deer in a herd, any such 
determinate enumerative cognition is obviously impossible ; 
and thus in the absence of the necessary condition for the 
production of any definite number, what is produced is an in¬ 
definite. number, a mere- plurality. This is the view of 
Sridhara. According to him, indefinite plurality is a separate 
number, which is different in kind from such numbers as are 

'NK, p. 116; KV,, p. 200; SM., p. 426. 
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conveyed by the terms three, four, hundred, thousand, etc. 
In fact, these numbers really represent the quality which makes 
counting possible, whereas indefinite plurality cannot be 
counted and is perceived even by one who does not know the 

c 

art of counting. But Srldhara's view does not find favour 
with Udayana. He points out that plurality is never indefinite 
and has no existence apart from the definite numbers. In the 
case of a particular army or herd, for instance, the number 
of soldiers or deer is certainly definite, say, a hundred or a 
thousand or more. But this number is not apprehended 
because of the absence of the conditions of such apprehension. 
If plurality were indefinite or if it were a distinct numerical 
type, it would not admit of variations or of the relation of 
greater and less. And in the absence of varying orders of 
plurality comparable to one another, it would he impossible 
to provide a logical basis for the explanation of our common 
experience of one particular army or herd being more numerous 
than another . 17 

Sankara Misra, however, is emphatic in his assertion that 
plurality should be recognized as a distinct number. According 
to him, plurality generally co-exists with any number above 
two in a common substratum. The five fingers of one’s right 
hand, for instance, possess not only ‘fiveness’ but also 
plurality ; they are judged as ‘so many’ and ‘many’ at the 
same time. When, however, the number of things in a group 
cannot be fixed at a specific figure, as in the instances cited 
above, the only number that these things can possess is 
plurality. And, since this plurality is not associated with a 
definite number, it remains indefinite, but even then it does 
not forfeit its numerical character. 1 * 

Magnitude is the quality by virtue of which a substance 
is said to be capable of being measured quantitatively. When 
we say of a thing that it is so large or so small, or so long 
or so short, we mean that it possesses a particular magnitude . 19 

"VUp., VII. ii. 8; SM., pp. 428-29. 

>*VUp., VII. ii. 8. 

“PPBh.,'p. 131. 
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Magnitude is supposed to be of two orders: ( i ) the 

infinitesimal or minute (ayu), and (it) the non-infinitesimal or 
large ( mahat ). The non-infinitesimal magnitude is either finite, 

or infinite, i.e,, infinitely large (paramamahat). The latter is, 
in reality, a unique kind of largeness—a limitless extension ; 2I> 
it is eternal and supersensible because it is possessed only by 
eternal and supersensible substances like akasa, time, etc. 
The finite non-infinitesimal magnitude is the only gross and 
sensible magnitude. It is also called medium magnitude 
(madhyamaparinmna) because it stands between the infinite and 
tiie infinitesimal. A magnitude of this kind alone (in associa¬ 
tion with colour) can impart perceptibility to the substance 
that possesses it . 21 It is the only type of magnitude that 
exhibits a capacity for the relations of greater and less, and 
divisibility. All gross bodies from a triad onwards are charac¬ 
terized by this magnitude. It is transient because gross bodies 
being composites are necessarily transient. The gross magni¬ 
tude of these bodies is explained as due to the plurality 
( bahutva ) or gross magnitude ( mahatlva ) or incompact com¬ 
bination ( pracaya ) of the parts that compose them . 22 The 
infinitesimal magnitude implies the total absence of grossness 
or extension, though it is not the null-point. It is the minimal 
positive magnitude and, therefore, does not admit of variations 
in increase or decrease, although it may be either eternal or 
transient. It belongs only to infra-sensible substances like 
minds, atoms and dyads ; it is eternal 23 in the case of minds 
and atoms, and transient in the case of dyads . 24 

The Vaisesika recognizes two other kinds of magnitude, 


a ” This magnitude is regarded by Vacaspati, Udayana and others 
as a type by itself. 

a ‘NK.,*p. 133. 

” The conditions of the production of gross magnitude have been 
discussed in Chapter IV. 

aa The eternal infinitesimal magnitude is technically called pSri- 
mandalya 

44 The magnitude of the dyad is held to be due to the causal 
influence of number, i.e., the duality of the constitutive atoms. 
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viz., ‘longness’ ( dirghatva ) and shortness (hraSvatva). ‘Long¬ 
ness' is believed to be invariably associated with medium 
, magnitude, i.e., limited largeness, but is not identical ^ with 
it. For we often speak of a large thing that is also long and 
thus distinguish the two kinds of magnitude possessed by it . 25 
Appaya Dik§ita suggests .that the ‘longness’ of a body, (like a 
triad) has reference to a linear (tiryac) arrangement of its con¬ 
stituents and evidently implies its stretch in one dimension. 
But a body is said to be large or gross when there is a three- 
dimensional ( paritah) distribution of its component particles . 26 
It, therefore, follows that only a body which is large in the 
technical sense can have a real and definite length. Similarly, 
shortness is supposed to subsist in a thing characterized by 
transient infinitesimal magnitude, i.e., in a dyad, and the 
difference between these two kinds of magnitude present in a 
dyad is, for obvious reasons, imperceptible . 27 The ‘longness’ 
or shortness of a thing is not intelligible without reference to 
an end or terminal part. The ubiquitous substances cannot, 
therefore, be described as long, or atoms as short, for they 
are indivisible and impartite in character. This perfectly 
rational view held by some Vaise§ika writers is disputed by 
others, who are of opinion that all infinitely large things are 
also infinitely long (paramadirgha) and that atoms possess a 
kind of shortness which is eternal and ultimate (parama- 
hrasvatva) , 28 

Separateness (prihakiva) is the qualitative ground of our 
notion of one substance being different from others. That 
A is felt as different from or other than B, is due to the presence 
of this quality in both A and B. It is not, on the Vaiseijika 
view r , a case of mutual negation of their identity (anyonya- 
bhava), for experience or linguistic convention does not war¬ 
rant the interpretation of differences in terms of negation. To 
say that A is other than B, is not logically the same thing as to 

« PPBh., pp. 131-132. 

a ‘ VKTP., II. ii. 11, p. 506. 

37 PPBh., p. 132. 

** NK., p. 134. 
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say that A is not B. A’s difference from B is a positive fact, 
expressed invariably by an affirmative proposition and explain¬ 
able only on the basis of a positive quality . 29 Separateness 
should, however, be distinguished from what we ordinarily 
understand by the term individuality. A thing’s individuality 
( svarupa ) is its very essence ; in fact, it is the thing itself. A 
tiling’s separateness, on the contrary, is its individualizing 
quality, its quality of being a distinct individual. The notion 
.of individuality is thus self-contained and self-sufficient ; it is 
arrived at directly and spontaneously. But separateness is in¬ 
telligible only in relation to a term of reference (avadhi) ; it 
is expressed in the form, ‘This is other than anything else’, 
and not in .the form, ‘This is just this ’. 30 

Qualitative or functional divergence (vaidharmya) , or the 
possession of any distinguishing mark (vaisi^tya) cannot be 
regarded as the criterion of separateness. Separateness is 
always of one substance from another and is thus determined 
solely by difference of identity. The separateness of a parti¬ 
cular mango, for instance, lies in its difference from other sub¬ 
stances including other mangoes. But a green mango is never 
understood as separate from what it becomes when it ripens, 
for although there is change in its qualities, there is no 
change in identity. Similarly, when an armed soldier is judged 
to have separateness, it is not because he is armed and others 
are unarmed, for the soldier does not come to be separate from 
himself, or cease to be separate from others even when he 
lays down his arms . 31 

Conjunction ( samyoga ) is the joining together of two sub¬ 
stances which were previously lying apart . 32 In other words, 
two substances, capable of existing independently of each 
other, are said to be in conjunction when they come to be so 
extremely contiguous to each other that there cannot be any 

” Ibid., p. 138. 

30 VUp., VII. ii. 2. 

31 Ibid. 

” PPBli., p. 139. 
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intervening space between them . 33 Conjunction is thus a sepa- 
feble relation and should be distinguished from the relation 
of inherence ( samavdya ) which binds the relata inseparably 
together. A whole, for instance, is inconceivable without its 
parts in which it inheres, but it may or may not be in con¬ 
junction with another whole. Though obviously a relation, 
conjunction is treated in the Nyaya-Vaisesika system as *a 
quality, and, like other qualities, it is supposed to subsist in the 
(conjoined) substances through the relation of fnherence. c 

The conjunction or contact of two substances may be due 
to the action of either one or both of them (ekatarakarmaja or 
ubhayakarmaja). The contact of a bird with a hill or with 
akasa is due solely to the action of the bird, for the •hill as well 
as akasa is an immobile substance. When, again, a hound 
overtakes a running hare and falls upon it, the contact of the 
two is due to the action of the hound alone, for the hare’s 
motion is not towards the hound and has therefore no bearing 
upon the production of the contact. The contact or collision 
of two wrestlers advancing towards each other is, however, 
caused by the action of both of them. Conjunction is some¬ 
times found to be produced by another conjunction (samyogaja). 
The contact of the branch of a tree with a wall produces the 
conjunction of the tree with the wall. The contact, again, 
of vermilion powder with a lump of clay is responsible for the 
contact of the same vermilion powder with a jar immediately 
after it is produced out of the same lump of clay . 31 The con¬ 
junction of two substances is destroyed either by their dis¬ 
junction ( vibhaga ) or by the destruction of either of them. A 
hand’s contact with a wall comes to an end if the hand is 
withdrawn and thus disjoined from the wall, or if .the wall 
crumbles to pieces by a sudden shock of earthquake . 35 

Conjunction is held to be a nou-pervasive (avydpyavrtti) 
quality. While the white colour or the sweet taste of a lump 
of sugar is present in every particle of it, the quality ‘of con- 

3:1 NK., p. 141. 

u Ibid., p. 146; VUp., Vll. ii. 9. 

” PPBh., p/141. 
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junction subsisting in an object does not pervade all the parts 
of that object. The presence of conjunction in a substratum 1 
is, therefore, co-existent with its absence in the same sub¬ 
stratum. There is no contradiction in such a supposition. 
When, for instance, a man is seated on the top of a tree, there 
is no denying the fact that he is perceived to be in conjunction 
with the tree itself, although the conjunction does not extend 
over the entire body of the tree. The conjunction is apparently 
present at. the fop and absent at the base, but neither the 
top nor the base is perceptually differentiated from the tree, 
which extends from the top to the base. The phenomenon 
has been sought to be explained by some in a different manner. 
It is suggested that the conjunction here is not with the tree 
as a whole, but only with the top part of it, and so the absence 
of the conjunction at the base does not argue that it is non- 
pervasive. Thh suggestion, simple as it is, does not meet the 
needs of the situation. If the conjunction subsisted not in a 
whole but only in a particular part of it, then, since the part 
itself is a diminutive whole having parts of its own, the con¬ 
junction would ultimately come to subsist in the atom which 
is the only partless thing. Every case of conjunction would 
thus have an atom as one of its relata, and, since the atom 
is infra-sensible, no conjunction could ever be amenable to 
perception. This, however, is manifestly absurd . 36 

In opposition to the Mimamsaka, the Vaiscsika maintains 
that every conjunction is necessarily an event in time. In 
other words, there cannot be any conjunction, according to 
the Vaisesika, which is eternal or uncaused ( aja). Even the 
conjunction of an atom with akasa is not eternal, although 
both of them are eternal substances, and although akasa. being 
ubiquitous is never out of conjunction with a finite thing. 
The fact is that the atom is conjoined with the ubiquitous 
akasa in respect of its different parts at different times, and 
each sucli conjunction is brought about by a particular motion 
on the part of the atom. It may be contended that the con- 


“M„ pp. 102-103. 
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junction of two ubiquitous substances, say akdsa and time, 
•should be eternal, for, these substances being immobile by 
their very nature, their conjunction cannot be accounted for 
by motion pertaining to either or both of them. But the 
Vaise§ika denies even the very possibility of such conjunction. 
The conjunction of two substances presupposes that they should 
be capable of separate existence. Two things are said to* be 
existing separately when at least one of them can freely get 
away from the other, or when each of them haS its constituents 
different from those of the other. But neither of these two 
conditions of separate existence can be present in the case of 
ubiquitous substances which are immobile and incomposite. 

The Vaisesika recognizes two special kinds, of physical 
conjunction, viz., pressure (nodana) and impact ( abhighdla), 
which are supposed to be capable of producing motion in a 
body. Pressure is that kind of contact of one body with 
another which operates silently and produces such motion as 
does not bring about disjunction between the bodies in contact. 
Impact or violent striking, on the other hand, is a sound- 
producing contact causing such motion as leads to the dis¬ 
junction of the conjoined bodies (i.e., the impacting and the 
impacted bodies). The contact of soft mud with a heavy 
stone placed upon it or the contact of flowing water with reeds 
standing in its way is an instance of pressure. The contact 
of a ball with the ground before it rebounds is a case of impact. 
Thus, while pressure is a contact that persists, impact is an 
instantaneous contact which is immediately followed by dis¬ 
junction . 38 

Disjunction ( vibhaga) is defined as the separation of two 
previously conjoined substances (prdptipurvika \prdptih) . 3t 
When, for instance, a hand in contact with a wall is with¬ 
drawn from the wall, we have disjunction between the hand 
and the wall. Disjunction, in the orthodox Vaisesika view, 
is not the mere negation of conjunction. For, althodgh there 

s7 /bid., pp. 149-150. 

”VUp., V. ii. 1. 

»* PPlBh., p. 151 
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is admittedly no conjunction between such substances as a 
whole and its part, or as the sun and the moon, we do not 
have > the notion that these substances are disunited ( vibhakta)» 
or that there is disjunction between them. It is, of course, a 
common experience that whenever there is disjunction there 
is also .loss of conjunction, but that does not imply that dis¬ 
junction and loss of conjunction are identical. Disjunction is 
always understood as a two-termed relational quality ; that is, 
it is possible only between two co-present substances. But loss 
of conjunction "takes place even when one of the conjoined 
substances is destroyed. 

According to the Vaisesika, the acknowledgment of dis¬ 
junction as a distinct quality is entailed by the necessity of 
providing an explanation for such loss of conjunction as is 
not brought about by the destruction of the terms. The 
loss of conjunction in this case cannot be due to any separative 
action on th# part of either or both of the substances, for 
action or motion is never found to be capable of destroying a 
quality. In fact, so long as a substance exists, its quality can 
only be destroyed by a contrary quality arising in the same 
substance. The loss of conjunction, therefore, if it is not due 
to the destruction of any of the conjoined substances, must 
be attributed to a cause which cannot be anything other than 
a quality, and this quality is disjunction . 40 

Disjunction is primarily caused by action in one or both 
the terms. The disjunction of falling leaves from a tree and 
that of two rams moving away from each other after a close 
fight are respectively the examples of the two types of dis¬ 
junction. There is a third type of disjunction, which is not 
caused by action, but by a previous disjunction. We propose 
to call it.derivative disjunction (vibhagajavibhdga) . It is con¬ 
ceived to be of two kinds according as it results from the 
disjunction of causal factors alone ( kdranamdtravibhdgajanya ), 
or front the disjunction of a cause from what is not a cause 
(karanaltdranavibhdgajanya ). The disjunction of the two 

1 NE., pp. 154-55. 
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halves of a pot is caused by action in either (or both) of them. 

This leads ultimately to the destruction of the pot. Now the 
♦disjunction of the component halves of the pot leads to the 

t 

disjunction of the same from the relevant point (or points) of 
space. But here a question arises : Why does not the action 
in one or both the halves, which leads to the disjunction of 
the two halves, also effect their disjunction from the relevant 
points of space automatically at one and the same time ? What 
is the reason for supposing that the second disjunction 
takes place at a subsequent moment, The Va ; se§ika observes 
that we must draw a line of distinction between the disjunc¬ 
tion of causal factors, which is destructive of such conjunc¬ 
tion (of causal factors) as is productive of the whole, and the 
disjunction which is destructive of conjunction with a point 
of space, i.e., a conjunction having no bearing upon the pro¬ 
duction of the whole. The necessity of this distinction can 
be brought home by an example. The disjunction of the petals 
of a blooming lotus (at the tip) does not lead to the destruc¬ 
tion of the lotus, which, however, is caused by such disjunc¬ 
tion of the petals from each other as is destructive of their 
conjunction (at the stem) that produced the lotus. So we see 
that the disjunction which destroys the conjunction of the 
causal factors, leading to the destruction of the whole, is, by 
its very nature, different from the disjunction between the 
causal and the non-causal factors, which does not destroy the 
productive conjunction of the causal factors. It naturally 
follows that the two kinds of disjunction, one destructive of 
constitutive conjunction, and another, of non-constitutive con¬ 
junction, cannot take place at one and the same time ; that 
is to say, they are mutually exclusive. 

We have the second variety of derivative disjunction w'hen 
the disjunction of the component part of a whole from another 
whole results in disjunction between the two wholes. The 
disjunction of a hand from a tree leads to the disjunction of 
the whole body from that tree. The first disjunction is caused 
by the movement of the hand, and the second disjunction is 
caused not by any movement but by a previous disjunction. 
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The whole body cannot be supposed to move with the move¬ 
ment 'of the hand, for, though the movement of a whole 
necessarily involves the movement of its parts, the converse 

is not true . 41 

• 

3 . Some Physical Qualities of Matter 

*We have so far discussed the qualities that are believed 
to characterize both material and non-material substances. 
We now come to what may be regarded as purely physical 
qualities, viz., weight ( gurutva ), 42 fluidity (dravatva), viscosity 
(sncha ) and elasticity (sthitisthapakalva). These qualities are 
present only in matter, although none of them, not even weight, 
is, in the Vaisesika view, the common property of all types 
of material substances. 

Weight is the necessary condition of the initial movement 
of a falling body, the continuity in fall being explicable on 
the hypothesis of impulse (vega). It is possessed bv two 
substances, earth and water. Weight is a supersensible 
quality. It is not, as some would suggest, a quality perceiv¬ 
able by touch. For, were it so, any one would perceive the 
weight of a piece of stone by simply touching it just as he feels 
its admittedly tactual quality of coolness or hardness. When, 
however, he tries to hold the same piece of stone in his hand, 
he feels his hand dropping down, wherefrom he infers the 
presence of the quality of weight in the stone. 4 '’ 

Fluidity is the condition of the first downward flow 
(syandana ) of a substance like water, the continuity in flow- 
being due to impulse . 44 Weight, which is invariably found to 
be present in a fluid substance, is believed to be a contributory 
cause ( nimitta.kara.na ) of the flowing motion . 45 Fluidity is 

41 PPBh., pp. 151-52; NK., pp. 155-158. 

" Lightness (laghutva) is supposed to be the diminution of weight 
( gurutvSpakar$a) and not a distinct quality. When, therefore, we speak 
of heavy Bodies and light bodies, the difference is only one of degree. 
NLV., p. 638. 

44 PPBh., p. 263; NK., p. 264. 

44 Ibid., pp. 264-265. 

"VUp., V. ii. 4. 
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either natural (samsiddhika) or contingent (naimittika). It is 
natural in water. Contingent fluidity, which is the result of 
the action of heat, is present in substances like clarified butter 
and molten gold . 46 

Viscosity is the quality by virtue of which particles of 
powder are agglutinated -and held together in the form of a 
lump. This quality is believed to be possessed by water 
alone . 47 The lumping ( pindlbhava ) as opposed to loose massing 
of powder is, however, held to be the direct result of what is 
called the property of agglutination ( samgraha ), which holds 
the particles together and prevents them from dispersing. 
Agglutination, according to Vatsyayana, is a distinct quality 
( gunanatara) produced by fluidity and viscosity operating 
together. The particles of earth or flour, for instance, come to 
possess this quality when they have a particular kind of con¬ 
tact with water, which is the only substance that is both fluid 
and viscous . 48 Sridhara, on the other hand, holds the view 
that agglutination is nothing more than a peculiar form of 
conjunction ( samyogavise$a )—a sort of sticking together, which 
helps loose particles to get lumped up . 49 Both Prasastapada 
and iSridhara seem to think that viscosity alone is sufficient to 
explain agglutination . 50 Viscosity, according to them, is also 
the cause of glossiness ( mrjd) and softness (mrdulva):‘ l Vis¬ 
cosity as well as fluidity in a substance is supposed to be 
perceivable by both sight and touch . 52 

Elasticity is defined as the quality which causes the 
first movement of a body returning to its original condition 
after having deviated from that condition under some external 

"PPBh., p. 25; NK., p. 26. 

*’ NK., p. 266. 

48 NBh., II. i. 36. 

**NK., p. 266. 

80 But later Vaise$ika writers like Visvanatha and Saiikara MiSra 
insist upon fluidity also as a necessary condition of agglutination. ( Vide 
BhP., verse 156; VUp., II. i. 2.) 

81 PPBli.,.p. 266; NK., p. 266. 

8 * PPBh., p. 96. 
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influence, say a push or a pull. It is due to the possession 
of tliife quality that the branch of a tree, forcibly dragged down 
and then released, tends to swing back to its original position. 
It, however, stops at that position not immediately but only 
after a ’series of motions, in opposite directions and with 
diminishing velocity. Throughout ting process, elasticity 
operates as a persistent force which repeatedly pushes the body 
back towards tli£ original position till it actually stops there. 
Elasticity ie generally held to be a quality of earth, for it can 
belong only to a dense and compact substance . 53 

4 . The Specific Qualities 

We shall now analyse what are called the specific qualities 
(risefaguna) and separately assess the individual peculiarities 
of the four material substances. These specific qualities are, 
as already mentioned, odour, taste, colour and touch, and they 
can be perceived by the four sensory organs, the olfactory, the 
gustatory, the visual and the tactual respectively . 54 Of these, 
air possesses touch alone. Touch and colour are the two 
qualities of fire. Water has all the qualities except odour, and 
earth possesses all four qualities. 

Earth is a substance characterized by the invariable 
presence of odour which, may be either pleasant (surabhi) 
or unpleasant (asurabhi) . S5 Odour is not present in anything 
other than earth. Odour that is occasionally felt in water and 
and air is due to the presence of particles of earth in them . 59 
If malodorous water is mechanically purified of its earthy 
contents, it is found to be freed of odour. Stone, which is a 
form of earth, is apparently odourless. The fact, however, is 

NK., p. 272; BhP., verse 150. 

34 Sound, though a specific quality perceivable by the auditory 
organ, is not mentioned here because it belongs exclusively to a non¬ 
material silbstance, viz., akaSa. 

35 What is called unpleasant odour is to be understood not as a 

mere negation of pleasant odour, but as a distinct and positive kind 
of odour differing in nature from the former. ^ 

53 NK., p. 29. ' 
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that there is odour in stone, but it is too faint to be perceived'. 
If stone is incinerated, the ashes have a distinct smell., The 
ashes of stone are constituted of the same earthy atoms as stone 
itself. If, therefore, there were no odour in stone, there could 
be no odour in its ashes.” In earth there are seven kinds 
of colour, viz., white, blue (or black), yellow, green, grey, 
red and variegated (citra ). 5S Iq water and fire there is only 
one colour and that is white. There are six kinds of taste, 
viz., sweet, sour, saline, bitter, pungent ( katu) and astringent 
(kafdya), and all of them are present in earth . 59 Touch stands 
for the quality of temperature ; 60 it is of three kinds,—hot 
(usna ), cold sit a) and neither-hot-nor-cold (anusnasila ), i.e., 
temperate. The natural touch of earth is temperate. 6 ' All 
these qualities are transitory in the case of earth (in the atomic 
as well as in the composite condition), for the action of heat 
causes changes in them. 

An earthy substance (in its gross form) is found to possess 
certain other characteristics which are absent in water, fire 
or air, viz., (i) rigidity or hardness due to the component 
particles being closely and firmly packed together ( nibidasam- 
yoga ), 62 giving the earthy body some sort of stability (st hairy a ), 
i.c., enabling it to keep its shape and resist being broken ; 
(if) capacity for opposing the movement of bodies possessing 
weight ( vistambhakalva ) ; and (Hi) capacity for assuming 

31 SM., pp. 140-145. 

“ The reasons for giving a distinct status to citrarilpa will be 
discussed in Chapter XT. 

** Udayana points out that white colour and sweet taste cannot be 
the specific qualities of earth. These qualities as present in earth are not 
natural, but, like its touch, are induced bv the action of heat. Vide 
KV., p. 173. 

** Touch is sometimes taken to imply tangibility. Tangibility is 
that quality of a material object in virtue of which it takes up room 
to the exclusion of another material object. Vide NV., IV. ii. 25, p. 522. 

•* PPBh., p. 27. 

** Hardness or softness, according to Visvanatha, is a natural tactual 
property of the earthy substance and does not stand for any peculiarity 
in the combirfation of its component particles. SM., p. 413. 
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countless types of forms (through various atomic arrangements), 
each type exhibiting a specific class-character (avantarajdti)* 
i.e., the character of a special kind of earthy body, such as a 
jar or a cloth or a brick .® 3 

The natural colour of water is non-luminous white ( abha- 
svarasukla). It is not correct to say that water in its natural 
condition is absolutely colourless, for that would make it im¬ 
perceptible. The non-luminous tvhiteness of water, which 
possibly r„efers to its intrinsic transparency, undergoes no change 
by the process of heating .® 4 The seeming blueness of the sea 
is imparted to it by the earth on which the sea rests. If the 
water of the sea is thrown skywards, its essential whiteness is 
revealed .® 5 *The natural taste of water is sweet. The sourness 
of lemon-juice and the saltiness of brine are due to the admix¬ 
ture of earthy matter. The natural sweetness of water is not 
ordinarily perceived, because the taste is suppressed by the 
earthy substances which are present in the mouth and which 
get dissolved in water when it is taken in. Water, however, 
tastes quite sweet if it is taken after chewing the astringent 
myrobalan fruit which is believed to have the efficacy of 
cleansing and stimulating the tongue and enabling it to bring 
out the essential sweetness of water .® 6 The modern view that 
water is remarkable for having no taste is not accepted by the 
Vaise§ika. The natural touch of water is cold. Other sub¬ 
stances (bodies) are cold only in proportion to the extent to 
which water enters into their composition. Fire imparts 
warmth to water, but that is merely a temporary lapse of its 
natural coldness . 67 In warm water, the Vaise§ika contemplates 
the presence of particles of fire, probably in the same way as 
we ordinarily recognize the presence of watery vapour in air. 
Viscosity is one of the natural qualities of water and is not 
present in any other substance. The viscosity of oils is of a 

** KVi, p. 53, and PrakHia thereon. 

"KV., p. 67. 

“SM., p. 167. 

"KV., pp. 67-68; SM., p. 167. 

"KV., p. 68. 
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high quality and therefore contributes to their combustibility. 6 * 
'fhe viscosity that is seen in admittedly non-aqueous substances 
like fats and clarified butter is due to the presence of atoms 
of water in them . 69 Fluidity is also a natural quality of water. 
The fluidity of liquefied butter which is held to be an earthy sub¬ 
stance , 70 or of molten gold which is believed to be a form of 
fire 71 , is contingent, i.e., due to the application of heat. Ice, 
though it is solid, cannot be called an earthy substance. The 
solidity of ice is contingent. When ice melts on coining in- 
contact with heat, it is perceived to be water. The destruction 
of an effect means its reversion to its causal condition. If ice 
melts into water, water must be held to be the cause, and ice 
the effect . 72 The solidity of ice, according to the Vaise§ika, is 
due to the fact that it is composed of such atoms of water as 
being acted upon by a subtle, supernatural (divya) heat under¬ 
go a sort of cohesive combination ( sanghata ) and thus have their 
natural fluidity arrested . 73 

The substance which has colour but no taste is called fire 
( tejas ).' 4 Earth as well as water possesses both colour and taste. 
In air there is neither colour nor taste. So these three differ 

. ,8 SM., p. 171. 

M Ibid., p. 1700 

Liquefied butler is held to be an earthy substance because it is 
normally solid and its liquidity is produced by artificial means. 

71 The Nyiiya-Vaisesika theory that gold is a form of fire or light 
has been arrived at by'a crude and curious logic. Gold apparently 
possesses three qualities of earth, viz., yellow colour, weight and con¬ 
tingent fluidity. But the fluidity of gold is of a peculiar kind, since 
it cannot be destroyed even by the continued application of extreme 
heat. So gold is not an earthy substance. It is not a fornr of water, 
for fluidity is au original and not a contingent property of water. Nor 
is it a form of air, for it has yfellow colour, while air is colouriess. Gold, 
therefore, must be a form of the only remaining material substance, 
viz., fire. There is, of course, an earthy portion in it, and that 
accounts for its yellow colour, weight and solidity. Vide TD., p. 8. 

71 SM., p. 172. 

7 , PPBh., p. 265. VUp., V. ii. 8. 

’* LV., p. 4. 
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from fire. The colour of fire is glowing white- (bhasvarsasukla), 
which means that it illuminates all visible things. The natural 
white colour of elemental fire is, however, missed in some 
fire-substances, such as the flames of an oven-fire or the rays 
of an ‘emerald, but this is held to be due to their whiteness 
being overcome by the earthy colour . 73 The natural touch 
of fire is hot. It is an error to think that there is no hotness 
in the rays of the moon. The water supposed to be present 
•in the njoon suppresses the hotness of the moon’s rays and 
makes them appear as cold. In like manner, the rays of a 
precious stone lose their warmth through contact with its 
earthy portion which is neither hot nor cold . 76 The fluidity 
of fire, like*that of earth, is, as already mentioned, conditional ; 
the fluidity of molten gold, for instance, results from the appli¬ 
cation of heat to gold. 

The substance which has no colour but only touch is 
known as air . 77 Air becomes hot if it comes in contact with 
fire, and it gets cold through contact with snow. But the 
natural touch of air is neither hot nor cold (anusndslla) , and 
it does not undergo any permanent change through contact 
with fire ( paka ). 7lt This natural and distinctive touch is an 
object of direct perception, and it is as its locus that the 
existence of air is inferred. Air is not directly perceived 
because it is ex hy pot lies i devoid of colour. When leaves are 
heard to murmur and grass-tops are seen to wave apparently 
without the impact of anything that can be seen, the impact 
of a substance with the qualities of impulse (making continuous 
motion possible) and touch is inferred by us. That substance 
is air. Similarly, when fibres of cotton and blades of grass 
are seen, suspended in the sky without being held there by any 
visible agency, we infer their contact with a thing possessing 
impulse and touch. That thing is air . 79 

KV., p. 73; SM., p. 173. 

7 ‘ Ibid. 

” LV., p. 6. 

TS PPBh., p. 44. 

Ibid.; also vide VUp., II. i. 9. 
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It may be pointed out here that some later Naiyayikas, 
following the Prabhakara line of thought, have repudiated the 
view that air is an imperceptible substance. Though lacking 
in colour and therefore invisible, air, in their view, is at least 
tactually perceivable. The presence of manifested colour in 
a thing is not, according to them, the essential condition of 
its perceptibility. The tactual perception of a substance, for 
instance, depends solely upon its possession of the quality of 
manifested touch. To say that the existence of air is inferred 
from the perception of its quality of touch would, therefore, 
be as absurd as to suggest that the presence of a jar is ascer¬ 
tained by inference from the visual apprehension of its colour . 89 
The orthodox Vaisesika writers, however, tenaciously cling to 
the view that the presence of colour in a substance is a neces¬ 
sary condition of even the tactual perception of that substance, 
and so air must be imperceptible. If a substance is tactually 
perceivable, they argue, its qualities of number and magnitude 
must also be so. Even in darkness we feel by touch the 
presence of a jar as well as its number and magnitude. But 
these qualities in air are not perceivable by touch whether in 
light or in darkness. Air is, therefore, not amenable to tactual 
perception . 81 

Before we conclude our discussion on the individual pecu¬ 
liarities of the material substances, we feel it necessaary to 
refer to a theory, according to which each material substance 
is characterized by the possession of only one specific quality. 
The orthodox view, as already noted, is that earth has the 
specific quality of odour, but it has also the qualities of taste, 
colour and touch. The specific quality of water is taste, but 
colour and touch are also present in it. The specific quality 
of fire is colour, but it possesses, in addition, the quality of 
touch. Air has only one quality, and that is its specific quality 
of touch. Some critics of the Nyaya-Vaise§ika account of the 
material substances deny the validity of these propositions. 

*»PP.,,p. 46 ( ; PTN., p. 41. 

“ NLVK., p. 179. 
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In their view, earth has no quality other than odour ; 

it is* the admixture with water that imparts to it the quality 

of taste. In like manner, the presence of fire and air imparts 

to earth the qualities of colour and touch respectively. The 
» 

presence of colour and touch in water and the presence of 
tojich in fire admit of a similar explanation .* 2 In reply to 
these critics Vatsyayana adduces the following arguments :* 2 

(i) If the colour of earth and water were not their own, 

• 

they wodld become colourless and, therefore, imperceptible. 
If it is contended that contact with fire or light makes earth 
and water perceptible, it will necessarily follow that air also 
cannot remain imperceptible when it is brought in contact with 
light. But the imperceptibility of air under all conditions, 
according to the orthodox Naiyayika, is beyond dispute. 

(«) The touch of air cannot be the cause of the touch 
of fire, water or earth. For the touch of air is neither hot nor 
cold, but the touch of fire is positively hot, while that of water 
is cold. The touch of earth, though resembling the touch of 
air, is explained as due to the action of heat ( pd.kaju ). Again, 
the colour of fire cannot be the cause of the colour of water 
or earth. The colour of fire is glowing white, but water has 
a non-luminous whiteness, while earth has all the seven colours. 
Likewise, earth cannot be said to derive its taste from contact 
with water ; the taste of water is sweet, while earth has all the 
six tastes. 

(Hi) It is a matter of common experience that contact with 
fire and water makes air feel warm and cold respectively. In 
either case, the natural temperate (anusnasita) touch of air is 
suppressed. But how can the natural touch of air be sup¬ 
pressed if fire and water do not possess counter-touches of 
their own ? The touch of air cannot be the cause of its own 
suppression. Hence it must be concluded that fire has its own 

. I 

distinctive touch of hotness, and water its native coldness. , 


1 NBh., III. i. 65-66. 

Ibid., III. i. 67. 
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5 . Matter and Motion 
(a) The Characteristics of Motion 

Motion, as we have seen, is an important characteristic of 
matter. The mobility of material substances follows naturally 
from their limited magnitude ( murtatva ). Matter, however, 
whether atomic or composite, is intrinsically static. It cannot 
move unless it is given a start by some external force, and to 
this extent matter is inert. That a body owes its movement to 
something other than the body itself,—to a push or a pull 
from outside, or to some quality like weight (gnrutva) or fluidity 
(dravatva ) residing in the body, is, of course, an obvious 
fact. We shall find, in course of our enquiry into’ the nature 
and behaviour of atoms in the next chapter, that the motion 
of free atoms also can under no circumstances bf spontaneous. 

It is due to the operation of adrsta or some other force. 

Motion, according to the Vaisesika, is the independent 
and direct cause of change of position in a body. The change 
of position which is produced by a unit of motion implies in 
reality three distinct events in the relation of a moving body to 
its spatial environment at three consecutive moments. These are 
(;) the disjunction (vib hug a) of the body from a point of space, 

(«) its loss of contact with that point (purvasamvoganasa) , and 
(Hi) the establishment of its contact with another point (uttara- 
samyogotpatti). A motion originates only to produce these 
events, and immediately after having produced them in 
succession, it ceases to exist. A motion can thus have a span of 
five moments only,—three moments of actual existence, pre¬ 
ceded by the moment of origination and followed by the moment 
of destruction. Motion is, therefore, supposed to be ‘'destroyed 
by the conjunction produced by itself.*"’ 

A single unit of motion can never belong to more than one 
body, so that when a body moves, its motion belongs exclusively 
to itself. This is why when a particular body starts or stops 
moving, it is not expected that others also would do the same as 

“ PPBli., p. 290. 
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a matter of necessity. It is, of course, true that we often come 
across bodies changing their positions simultaneously, but thiS 
is not due to a single motion being shared by all of them. The 
motions of these bodies, though synchronous, are numerically 
different, each motion being produced by its own particular 
cause and effecting a definite change of position only in the 
body to which it belongs.*"’ 

A body ctyr have one aitd only one unit of motion at any 
particular, moment. A unit of motion being instantaneous 
produces only the minimal change of position in a body. If, 
therefore, at any given moment there cannot be in a moving 
body any but this one and the simplest kind of positional 
change, it ’would be superfluous to suppose that the body 
possesses at that moment more than a single unit of motion. 
Supposing th;»t two synchronous motions are possible in a body 
and that they operate in opposition to each other, they will 
either neutralize each other and immobilize the body, or produce 
a definite change of position in it. But to account for this 
change of position a single motion would be quite adequate, 
and the assumption of a second motion would have no justifica¬ 
tion, for there would be no disjunction or conjunction to be 
explained by it. s,i 

A motion is incapable of producing another motion. Tf 
it were not so, there would inevitably be an interminable 
succession of motions in a body once it started moving, each 
unit of motion producing another, and so on ad infinitum. But 
the application of the principle of inertia in regard to a 
moving material substance is denied in the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
system. Moreover, if a motion could produce another motion, 
it would do so only immediately after it has itself come into 
existence, which means that the disjunction caused by the first 
motion and the emergence' of the second motion would be 
synchronous events. But since the first motion has already 

85 NK., p. 290. 

88 Ibid. 
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brought about the complete disjunction of the body from any¬ 
thing that was in contact with it, there would be nothing 'from 
which the body could be disjoined by the second motion, 
for disjunction necessarily presupposes conjunction, and no 
fresh conjunction has yet been produced in the body. The 
difficulty cannot be got over even by supposing that the 
production of the second motion takes place at a later moment, 
i.e., when the first motion destroys the previous conjunction, 
or when it produces a fresh conjunction immediately beforfc 
its own cessation. But at neither of these two moments there 
is an actually existing conjunction, and so the impossibility of 
the production of a disjunction stands as before. There is, 
therefore, no evidence of the operation of a second motion at 
any stage, besides, the assumption that a moment or two may 
intervene between one motion and the production of another 
by it, is in direct contravention of the principle of causality 
which requires the cause to be immediately antecedent to its 
effect . 87 


(b) Types of Motion 

Motion is always understood in reference to a certain 
direction. Taking direction as the basis of classification, the 
Nyava-Vaise§ika system has distinguished the following kinds 
of motion : 

( i) Throwing upwards ( utksc-pana ) and throwing downwards 
(crvak$epana). These are vertical motions in opposite directions, 
pertaining to a body as a whole and resulting directly or in¬ 
directly from volitional effort ( prayatna ). Such motions are 
found in a hand or a ball when it is tossed up or dropped down 
vertically . 88 

(«) Contraction (dkuncana) and expansion (prasdrana). 
Contraction is a kind of motion that imparts a curved ‘shape to 
a straight, flexible body. It is through this kind of motion 

*’ VUij., I. ( i. It. 

83 Ibid., I. i. 7. 
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that a body is made to occupy a smaller amount of space with¬ 
out Undergoing any loss of its parts or any change in the 
already existing constitutive combinations of those parts. It is 
really the motion of one end of a body, say the top-end, towards 
the other end, -viz., the root-end, resulting in the disjunction 
of the former from the part of space occupied by itself and its 
conjunction with the position of the latter. When, again, the 
same top-end, gow in conjunction with the root-end, starts 
nfbving in.the opposite direction, we have what is called the 
motion of expansion, the motion that straightens out a curved 
bod}- and makes it occupy a larger amount of space. This 
motion produces the disjunction of the top-end from the position 
of the root-end and eventually its conjunction with its own 
original position. Thus when a body contracts, its parts are 
conjoined ; atul when the same body expands, the conjoined 
parts are separated. But in either case, the body itself as a 
whole remains intact ; that is, there is no disturbance in the 
original arrangement and combination of the parts, which “led 
to the formation of the body in question . 89 

(in) Whatever type of motion is not covered by the varieties 
mentioned above is referred to by the generic term gamma, 
which, therefore, implies motion in general. Motions not in¬ 
cluded in gamma have their respective directions definitely fixed. 
Besides, they are all directly or indirectly related to volition. 
■Gamana, on the contrary, embraces different kinds of motion, 
such as rotatory motion (bhramana), upward flaring (of the 
flames of fire), flowing down (of liquids), falling down (due 
to weight), cvacuatory motion (recana), etc. It is thus apparent 

that the directions of the different motions subsumed under 
> 

gamana are not fixed ; that is to say, they produce conjunctions 
with and disjunctions from points of space in different directions. 
According to another view, gamana stands for all unspecified 
kinds of fhotion which do not originate from volitional effort .* 0 


*• Ibid. 

*“ PPBh., p. 292; VUp., I. i. 7. 
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(c) Motion in Relation to Its Causes 91 

A body is intrinsically static and is supposed to be set in 
motion by some quality present in it. 1,2 We have already 
referred to most of those qualities which operate jointly or 
severally to produce various kinds of motion. We ’ propose 
here to consider motion itself from the standpoint of its relation 
to all such causal qualities and distinguish the various types of 
motion in accordance with the forces that produce them. They 
are as follows: — « «- 

(0 The falling motion ( patana ), say, of a fruit from a tree, 
initiated by weight (gurutva). The force of weight is counter¬ 
acted by volitional effort (prayatna), as when a flying bird keeps 
itself from falling down ; by contact (sainyoga) , as when a bird’s 
nest is supported by the branch of a tree ; and by impulse 
(vega), as when an arrow flies on transversallv* for some time 
before dropping down on the ground. 92 

.jt («) The downward flowing motion (syandana) of liquids 
in :he form of a stream, caused by the quality of fluidity 
(dravatva) jointly with weight. 84 

(Hi) Motion caused by volitional effort (prayatna), c.g., the 
movement of one’s hand for taking food, or for striking an 
enemy. 8 ’’ 

(iv) Motion due to direct contact with a moving body 
possessing impulse ( v egav add rax yasaiu y oga ). This contact is of 
two kinds, impact (abhighdla) and pressure ( nodana ). Impact 
is a form of violent, sound-producing contact which is imme¬ 
diately followed by the disjunction of the bodies joined together 
by contact. If, however, the contact persists and silently 
produces motion, it is called pressure. The rebounding motion 


” For a fuller treatment of the subject vide B. N. Seal : The 
Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus, pp. 131-136. • 

111 VS., I. i. 19. 
es Vt'p.. v. i. 7. 

04 Jbjci.. v.,ii. 4. 

” VS., v. i. 1. 
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of a ball immediately after it is dropped on the hard ground is 
causecf by impact. The movement of a creeper as the wind 
pushes it is due to pressure.''* 6 

( v ) Motion due to contact with a body which is itself in 
contact with another body possessing impulse (vegavaddravya- 
samyuktasamyoga), e.g., the movement of a chariot when it is 
pulled by horses. Here the movement of the running horses is 
transmitted to tl*e chariot by the reins or ropes which are in 
contact with both the chariot and the running horses. 97 

(vi) Motion caused by impulse (vega). The quality of 
impulse, which, as already indicated in a previous section, is 
gained by a body when it completes its first unit of motion, 
produces, in its turn, a continuous series of motions in the same 
body and in the direction of the original motion. 96 Since, on 
the Vaise$ika view, motion is instantaneous and incapable of 
producing another motion, the continuity of motion in any 
form cannot be explained except on the hypothesis of impulse. 
Impulse is produced by the first unit of motion in a body, 
provided the motion is initiated by the weight or fluidity of 
that body, or is due to the contact of that body with another 
body possessing impulse, such contact being necessarily of the 
nature of continued pressure or violent impact. The force of 
impulse in a moving body is counteracted by the contact of that 
body with a tangible substance. If the tangible substance is a 
hard and solid earthy body, the impulse in question is imme¬ 
diately neutralized. If, however, the substance is such as can 
offer less powerful resistance to the moving body, the impulse 

"‘VUp., v. ii. I. 

" r Ibid. * 

" 5 There is a difference of opinion between the Naiyayika and the 
VaiSesika on the question of impulse. According to the Naiyayika, 
a continuous series of motions is due to a series of impulses, each 
motion producing an impulse and each impulse producing a fresli 
motion after destroying the one by which it is itself produced. The 
VaiSe§ika, on the other hand, holds that a single impulse continues to 
operate till the cessation of the last motion of the series.' Vide VUp., 
v. i. 17; KR., p. 132. 
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t persists for some time, though with diminishing strength, as it 
works against that resistance ; it eventually exhausts itsetf, and 
then the body in motion ceases to move." 

(vii) Motion due to elasticity ( sthitisthapakata ), p.g., the 
initial movement of the branch of a tree towards its original 
position after it (sc. the branch) is forcibly dragged down*and 
then released, the continuity of movement in the same direction 
being due to impulse. r ^ 

(viii) Motion due to metempirical force ( adrsla ), e.g., the 
first motion of atoms on the eve of a fresh cosmic creation, 
the upward motion of the flames of fire, the transversal motion 
of air, the movement of an iron-needle towards the magnet, etc. 
In all these cases, the operation of the metempirical force is 
assumed because of the belief that no empirical causes can be 
ascertained by any of the accredited instruments of knowledge. 100 


(d) Motion as an Object of Perception 

Motion, according to Kanada, is visually perceived when 
it inheres in a visually perceivable substance. 101 Sankara Misra 
adds that motion is the object of tactual perception as well, 
provided it belongs to a tangible body,'* 0 * There is therefore 
no possibility of perceiving the motion of atoms or of minds. 

There is an old view, recorded in the Mahdbhasya, according 
to which there is no such objectively real thing as motion ; 
what is called motion is only a conceptual construction to 
explain the fact of one’s reaching a particular place and thus 
having contact with it. lu:! The Prabhakara, though a realist, 
was in all probability influenced by this old theory of motion. 
For, according to him, motion is under no circumstances an 
object of perception. We perceive only the moving body and 
the successive conjunctions and disjunctions that its motion 


NK., pp. 267-268 and 303. 
,00 VUp., V. i. 15. 

1# ’ VS., IV. i. II. 

VUp., tV. i. II. 

,l>i ’ MBh., III. ii. 123. 
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produces. The presence of motion in the body is inferred from 
these conjunctions and disjunctions. 10 ' 1 

The Bhatta Mimamsaka and the Vaisesika adopt more or 
less the same line of argument to refute the Prabhakara view. 
When a 'moving body comes to be conjoined with or disjoined 
from certain points of space, the conjunctions and disjunctions 
must have both the body and the space as their substrates. If, 
therefore, motiotr is to be inferred from these conjunctions and 
disjunctions, it must be inferred as belonging to the body as 
well as the space. This, however, is an obvious absurdity, for 
it is the body alone that moves, and space by its very nature is 
incapable of motion. Conjunctions and disjunctions thus do 
not constitute’ the valid logical ground for the inference of 
motion in a perceived body. Such motion should be supposed 
to be an object s>f direct perception.'" :> 


104 PP., p. 79. 

105 NK., p. 195; SD., p. 71. 





CHAPTER VII 


THE FORMS OF MATTER 

i. Atomic Matter 

(a) The Characteristics of Atoms 
Matter exists either as atoms or as composites. Atoms'are 
the ultimate constituents of bodies ; they are indivisible and 
eternal. 1 The composite forms of matter, on the contrary, are 
divisible and transient, their origination and destruction being 
due to the conjunction and separation of the parts that compose 
them. The atoms assumed in the Nyaya-Vaise§ika system are 
not obviously the ordinary ‘chemical atoms’* which differ in 
weight and size ; they are rather uniform ultimate units of 
matter, in which the divisibility of a body reaches its limit. 

There, are four kinds of atoms corresponding to four classes 
of material substances. The atoms of any substance are 
supposed to possess all the specific qualities of that substance. 
But while in the atoms of water, fire and air the specific qualities 
are eternal and unchanging, those in the atoms of earth are 
subject to transition under the influence of heat. Thus all atoms 
of the same substance (except, of course, the atoms of earth) 
are similar qualitatively ; and they differ qualitatively from the 
atoms of other substances. The view of Democritus that atoms 


' This Nyaya-Vaisesika conception of atoms must not however be 
confused with that of the Yoga. Atoms, in the Yoga view, are, no 
doubt, the smallest particles into which gross matter is" divisible, but 
they are not ultimate, indivisible units of matter. They result from 
the combination of infra-atomic, subtle, active material principles 
known as ft znmatras. The combination of parts (sat}ighata), according 
to the YogabhS$ya, is either yutasiddhi, when they are iield together 
rather loosely and are easily separable, or ayutasiddhi. when they 
cohere into a solid unit which does not easily disintegrate. An atom 
is cited bye Vyasa as an example of the effect of the latter kind of 
combination. Vide YBh., III. 44. 
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differ only quantitatively is not favoured by the Nyaya-Vaise§ika 
philosopher. Nor does he agree with the Greek atomist that al 1 * 
qualitative variety in gross bodies is due to the quantitative 
variety in the number, shape, size and arrangement of the 
component atoms. 2 He holds that a quality cannot be explained 
by reference to anything other than a quality and that, there¬ 
fore, the presence of any quality in a gross body is ultimately 
traceable to a similar quality in its constitutive atoms. 3 The 
specific qualities of all the four kinds of atoms are latent or 
unmanifested ( anudbhuta ) ; this is one reason why these qualities 
are supposed to be imperceptible, the other reason being that 
they inhere in substances in which there is no gross magnitude 
accruing from the combination of a plurality of parts. 4 For 
more or less the same reasons the atoms themselves are not 
amenable to sense-perception ; they do not possess gross 
magnitude ( methattva) and manifested colour (udhbutarupa) , and 
thus fail to fulfil the conditions of such perception. 5 It is, 
however, held that atoms are perceivable by the yogin with his 
supernormal intuitive vision upon which no limitation can be 
imposed by any external factor. 6 

(b) Atoms as Unique Particulars : the Category 
of Particularity 

Atoms, of course, are numerically different from one 
another and from all other tilings. But the differences of atoms 
cannot be explained in the same way as the differences of 

2 The use of the words ‘quantitative’ and ‘qualitative’ in this context 
is rather misleading. For what is called quantity (/.<?., size, number 
or weight) in common parlance is nothing but a quality (guna) ac¬ 
cording to the Nyaya-Vaisesika. The term ‘qualitative’ should there¬ 
fore be understood to have reference mainly to the specific qualities 
iyiSesaguna). 

3 The only case of exception -to this rule is the emergence of gross 
magnitude in a body through the causal influence of number, i.e., the 
,plurality of constitutive factors. 

“ VS., IV. i. 8-9. 

s Ibid., IV. i. 61 

“VUp., VIII. i. 2. 
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composite substances. Composite substances are distinguishable 
on the basis of differences in their constitutive elements. But 
atoms are ultimate simples. Their differences from one another, 
therefore, must be of an ultimate nature. In fact, they are 
differentiated as individuals (of course, in yogic experience) 
even when they partake of a common class-character (say 
‘earthness’ or ‘waterness’) and possess identical qualities and 
functions and thus have apparently no basis of differentiation. 
The Vaise§ika seeks to explain the position by‘ supposing that 
each atom possesses an ultimate differentiating characteristic 
called particularly (vise$a) by means of which it is distinguished 
from all other atoms. That all atoms are judged as distinct 
individuals is because each of them has its own particularity. 
What is true of atoms is also true of all other eternal substances, 
and exactly on the same grounds. 7 There is, therefore, a 
differentiating feature or particularity correspohding to and 
inhering in each of the innumerable eternal substances. Parti¬ 
cularities are held to be eternal because we cannot conceive of 
any eternal substance remaining undifferentiated from others 
at any time. Particularity is thus an independent self-sufficient 
principle of differentiation. It is the unique feature of a single 
individual, and so its only function is to differentiate (vyavrtti). 
It is ultimate ( anlya ) in the sense that it functions even when 
every other means of differentiation fails. 

The particularities, though constituting the grounds of 
differentiation of their substrata, are themselves self-differen- 

' PPBh., pp. 321-322. 

The whole argument for the acknowledgment of the category of 
particularity is based upon the consideration that when the intuitive 
experience of the Yogin takes cognizance of each eternal t substance 
as different from others, it can do so only on the basis of some unique 
feature perceived as present in that substance. This appeal to yogic 
intuition as to the experience of uniqueness in each of the eternal 
substances is found for the first time in PraSastapuda. But it is 
interesting to note tl^at the orthodox Yogins (Patafijalas) themselves do 
not recognize particularity as a category. They atempt to explain the 
experience of uniqueness referred to above through' what they describe 
as discriminatory cognition (vivekajajnana). Vide YBh., III. 53. 
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tiated ( svatovydvrtla ). That is, each particularity is different 
from _ all other objects (including other particularities) by its * 
own distinctive self-individuality (svarupa). To suppose that 
a particularity, in order to be differentiated from others, should 
require another particularity to inhere in it, is virtually to admit 
the necessity of an infinite series of particularities for explaining 
the*uniqueness of a single particularity. But that is an obviously 
absurd position. 8 

, There eaiufot be any class-character (jilli) like visesalva 
common to all particularities, for a particularity partaking of 
such a class-character will be distinguishable bv means of that 
character from things of other classes and thus forfeit its own 
self-differentinted nature. Moreover, particularities sharing a 
common class-character, like the individuals of any other 
class, can only be differentiated from one another through some 
individual characteristic or distinctive feature of each of them. 
But in that case, again, particularities will cease to be self- 
d i ffercn tiated reals. 

The function of particularities is strictly limited to the 
differentiation of eternal substances. The qualities (or motions) 
of these substances do not require particularities to be attributed 
to them for their differentiation. For dissimilar qualities'- 1 in 
them are differentiated through their respective specific uni- 
vcrsals ; and similar qualities , 10 through their differentiated 
substrata.” 

Particularity, on the Vaisesika view, is a distinct type of 
real and cannot be brought under any other category. It is not 
substance, because it is not the substratum of quality ; nor is 
it quality or action, for it docs not participate in a universal. 

It is manifestly not a relation and so cannot be identified with 
samavdya. Each particularity inheres only in one eternal sub¬ 
stance and is therefore not a universal, which is supposed to 
be related to many individuals (substances, qualities or actions). 

* NK., p. 324. 

• Eg., redness and blackness, or touch and taste. 

E.g., the redness of one atom and that of another 1 

’'Din., p. 83. 

10 
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The Neo-Naiyayikas headed by Raglmnatha Siromani deny 
* the logical necessity of acknowledging particularity as a distinct 
category. Atoms and, for the matter of that, all eternal 
substances, in their view, like the particularities of the orthodox 
Vaise§ika conception, are differentiated from one another by 
themselves. Each such substance is a unique particular by its 
very nature, and not because of its supposed relation to a 
distinguishing feature. * 2 

(c) The Motion of Atoms 

That the motion of a body as a whole should necessarily 
involve the motion of its constitutive atoms is, of course, an 
obvious fact. In the present section, however, we are concerned 
with the motion of atoms as such, i.c., of atoms that are not 
parts of a body. Is it the nature of such Atoms to move 
constantly, as is believed by some Greek atomists ? The Nyaya- 
Vaiseijika replies that free atoms have nothing in their simple 
nature which can compel them to move, although, as a matter 
of fact, they are constantly in motion. 

Tlie motion of free atoms is supposed to be of two kinds, 
viz., creative motion and iron-creative motion. The creative 
motion is,,one which produces such conjunction of atoms as 
contributes to the formation of gross bodies, and eventually of 
the world of concrete existence. This motion is produced in 
atoms only on the eve of a fresh cosmic creation after the period 
of cosmic rest ( pralaya) is over. 13 The non-creative motion, 
on the other hand, is not productive of conjunction or dis¬ 
junction of atoms. This kind of motion simply disjoins atoms 
from the points of space occupied by them and conjoins them 
with the contiguous points of space. It may occasionally lead 
to a sort of juxtaposition or loose grouping (pracaya) of atoms, 
but never brings them close enough to be actually combined 

PTN., pp. 30-31. 

>s Free atoms are tlie only material principles that exist during 
the period of cpsmic rest, for all bodies are then sumrosed to be reduced 
to their "ultimate constituents. 
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into composite bodies. 14 This motion which has no bearing 
upon the process of creation is possible for atoms only during 
the period of cosmic rest, i.c., only so long as there is no moral 
urge for creation. It is, however, superseded by creative motion 
when die necessity for a fresh creation arises. The only 
purpose* which is supposed to be served by non-crcative motion 
is'to mark the duration of cosmic rest in terms of the minimal 
unit of time (ksana) determined by each unit of such motion.'" 
# In neither* of these two cases, however, is the motion of 
free atoms spontaneous. The cause of creative motion is believed 
to be adr$ta, that unseen moral force which guides the destiny 
of souls according to their karman and requires them to be 
provided with properly equipped bodies and an appropriate 
objective world for the experience of pleasure and pain. It is 
due to the operation of this metempirical force that atoms 
start moving to get together in order that they may be inte¬ 
grated into countless varieties of things. The non-creative 
motion, on the other hand, is supposed to be produced in a 
different way. It is only as the result of a violent shaking or 
impact that a body is dissolved. But the effect of the impact 
is not lost with the dissolution of the body, for it sets the 
atoms of the dissolved body in motion. And this motion in its 
turn produces in the atoms the quality of impulse (vega) which 
keeps them moving, i.c., vibrating (spandamana ), continually 
during the whole period of cosmic rest. 16 

2 . Types of Material Composites 
(a) Organisms 

The lion-eterual, composite forms of each material sub¬ 
stance are of three kinds: organisms ( sarira ), senses (indriya) 
and objects ( visaya ). 17 We propose here to discuss in some 
detail the nature of these composites and to show how they 
have been classified by the writers of the- Nyaya-Vaise§ika 
school. 

14 NKuB., p. 91. 

NK«., pt. I, p., 333. 

“NKuB., p. 91. 

” PPBh., p. 27. 
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J 11 the Nyayasutra three characteristics of an organism are 
’recorded.'* Each of these characteristics is, according to 
Vatsyayana, a distinctive mark of an organism and thus gives a 
complete definition of it. Firstly, the organism is described as 
the locus of conscious activity, i.c., of such effort (ccsfat) as is 
motivated by the desire to acquire pleasure and avoid pain. 
No such activity is seen in an insentient thing like a sculptured 
human figure or a gold vase, which, therefore, is not an 
organism. 15 The organism is also required to be a lm§l 
composite (anlyavayavtn), i.c., it must not be a part of any 
other whole. A hand, for instance, is a part of the body and,/ 
therefore, cannot be called an organism, although it may be 
the locus of conscious activity.' 0 Secondly, the* organism is 
said to be the seat of the senses (indriydsraya). The relation 
between the organism and the senses, however^ is not simply 
one of conjunction or external union. The organism sustains 
the senses and enables them to function properly. 21 ‘The third 
characteristic of the organism is that it is the locus of enjoyment 
(bhoga), i.c., of the experience of the pleasurable and painful 
consequences of previous acts. The implication is that pleasure 
and pain can be experienced by the soul only when it is in 
conjunction with a suitable organic vehicle or body, and never 
independently of that body. 22 It thus follows that the soul is 
compelled by destiny or unseen moral force (adrsla) to undergo 
pleasure and pain and that for this purpose the soul under the 
influence of the same moral force comes to be associated with 
an organism and that this organism is produced, as we shall 
presently see, out of the homogeneous atoms of a particular 
material substance in pursuance of the same moral objective. It 
is through an organism that the consciousness of the soul is 
revealed and life pulsates. 

Earthy organisms are of two kinds : (•/) those that are 

'* Ccslem1riyaillul.<iayalt Sarlram. NS., T. i. 11. 

NBh., T. i. 11. 

2 " S.M., p. 157; NSW., I. i. 11. 

31 NM, pt, II, p. 46. 

31 NBh., I.' i. 11. 
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sexually generated (yonija), i.e., from the union of a sperm 
and a germ element ; (it) those that are asexually generated 
( ayonija ). The former are subdivided into (a) viviparous, 

( jarayuja ), such as the body of a human being or of a 
quadruped ; and (b) oviparous (andaja), e.g., the body of a 
bird, a snake or a fish. Asexually generated organisms are of 
two kinds: (a) svedaja, i.e., born of moisture, and (b) udbhijja, 
i.e3, born of vegetable organisms. The bodies of worms, 
mosquitoes, etc. are examples of the former, and plants of 
the latter. • 

This Classification of organisms slightly differs from what is 
given by Prasastapada. According to him, plants are not animal 
organisms but forms of inorganic matter. They are what he 
calls stationary objects ( slhavaravisaya ). Udayana and some 
later writers of the school, however, are found invariably to refer 
to plants as organisms in the technical sense. It has been shown 
that every plaift has a living principle or soul inside it. If any 
part of a plant is broken or injured, it gets healed up in course 
of time, and this can be explained only on the hypothesis of the 
operation of some vital principle (prdnavdyu) inside it. That the 
plant is a living organism, is also inferred from its getting 
nutrition by sucking up juices from the soil . 23 These arguments 
for including plants among living organisms are rather 
interesting, for they seem to suggest a theory of distinction: 
between organic and inorganic matter, which even a modern 
scientist will not hesitate to accept, at least for all theoretical 
purposes. For no amount of subtle argumentation can get 
over the fact that a living organism possesses such charac¬ 
teristics as assimilation, growth, sensitivity, etc., and is dis¬ 
tinguished by these very characteristics from the non-living. 

The bodies of celestial sages (devar$i) and of some beings 
condemned to hell are also supposed to be asexually generated 
earthy organisms. The Vaise§ika has given a curious explana¬ 
tion of the formation of these organisms. Sexually generated 
organisms are produced from atoms only after these have 

*’ PPBh., pp. 27-^8;. KV., p. 58; SM., pp. 153-155. 
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formed themselves into special groups known as the germ 
and the sperm elements. But there are countless other atoms 
which do not undergo these special kinds of grouping and 
which are not confined to any particular place or direction 
{aniyatadigdesa). These atoms being operated upon by a 
Special kind of moral force (dharmavisesa), either good or bad, 

4> 

get together and form themselves in the usual manner into 
dyads, triads, etc., and thus eventually produce the asexual 
bodies . 24 

Organisms are also produced from the atonjs of water, fire 
and air. Such organisms are asexually generated and are helcl 
to be constitutionally incapable of having anything to do with 
this gross world of earthy matter. The Vaisesika has, therefore, 
conceived of other worlds suitable for these organisms . 25 It may 
be contended that these three kinds of organisms, from their 
very composition, are incapable of developing sensory organs 
and active limbs, such as we find in an earthy organism like the 
human body. They, therefore, cannot be supposed to be 
organisms in the real sense, for there appears to be no 
possibility for them to function as the substrata of any conscious 
effort or of the experience of pleasure and pain. The Vaise§ika, 
however, replies that the contention is untenable and that these 
three kinds of organisms also must be admitted to be capable 
of serving the purpose for which every organism is produced. 

It is suggested that they derive this capacity from their 
association with earthy atoms acting as auxiliaries (nimitta). 

In fact, these organsims cannot even come into being unless 
their respective constituents are suitably connected with earthy 
atoms, which are believed to give them the necessary degree 
of firmness or consistency. 2 * 

There are some thinkers, e.g., the Vedautists, the Sankhyas 
and the philosophers of the medical schools (dyurvedct) , who do 

”NK., p. 33. 

23 The Vaisesika accepts the mythological tradition that the 
organisms composed of water, fire and air live respettively in 
yarunaloka, Suryaloka and Vayuloka. 

” NK., pp. 38, 40 and 45. 
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not accept the Nyaya-Vaise§ika account of the composition of 
organisms. In their view, no organism is wholly made up oi 
earth or water or fire or air ; or to be more precise, every 
organism must be held to be constituted of ail the five physical 
substances ( paficabhautika). This, they argue, can be shown 
by an analysis of the qualities of the human body which, 
according to the Vaisesika, is a purely earthy compound. The 
human body has not only odour, the specific quality of earth, 
but also viscosity, the distinctive quality of water, and warmth 
of touch,' the distinctive quality of fire. So all these three 
substances must be held to be the constituents of the human 
organism. The existence of fire in a body is also proved by 
the digestion of food materials by the action of heat in the 
stomach (jatharanala). Air and akasa, too are the constituents 
of the body, as is proved by the existence of breath and 
cavities respectively in the body . 27 The Nyaya-Vaise§ika, how¬ 
ever, does not believe in the possibility of “heterogenic” or 
“poly-bhautic” compounds, whether organic or inorganic. He 
therefore rejects the view that all the five physical substances 
should unite as constitutive or material cause { updddnakdrana ) 
in order to produce an organism . 28 The manifestation of the 
qualities of the five physical substances in the human organism 
may, in his view, well take place even though it be not 
constituted of all of them. Earth, it is maintained, is the 
material cause of the human organism ; the other four physical 
substances are its accessory causes (nimitta-karana). The active 
association ( upastambha ) of the other four physical substances 
makes possible the manifestation of their qualities, e.g., viscosity, 
heat, etc., in the human body . 29 

Moreover, the Nyaya-Vaise§ika system maintains that no 
effect (substance or quality) can take place except through the 
combination of two component elements. Now, according to the 
law of qualitative causation," the quality in the effect is supposed 

-1- 

17 NS., III. i. 30. 

a8 According to the VaiSe§ika, &ka$a is not matter and cannot be 
the material cause 'of any substance. 

S9 NM„ pt. II, p. 47. 
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to result from the corresponding quality of the substance which 

is the material cause of that effect. It follows that the specific 

quality of a composite substance must be explained as the effect 

of the specific qualities of the same class in the constituents of 

that substance. If, therefore, earth unites with water tp form 

a compound, the compound will be devoid of odour, for odour 

is present in only one of the constituents, viz., earth. Similarly, 

a compound of earth and fire will be odourless and tasteless, 

since odour and taste are possessed by only <tne component 

, , ♦ 

element, viz., earth. Likewise, a compound of eartn and air 
will be odourless, tasteless and colourless, for odour, taste and 
colour belong to earth alone, and not to air. But the presence 
of these specific qualities in the human organism is .a matter of 
common experience. So it cannot be the result of the combina¬ 
tion of all the physical substances . 30 

Furthermore, according to the Vaise§ika, whatever inheres 
simultaneously in perceptible and imperceptible substrata must 
itself be imperceptible. For instance, the contact of a visible 
tree with the invisible akasa is imperceptible inasmuch as the 
contact inheres in both of them. Of the five physical sub¬ 
stances, some (viz., earth, water and fire) are perceptible, and 
others (viz., air and akasa) are not. If the human organism 
were a compound of all the five physical substances, it would 
evidently inhere in some perceptible and some imperceptible 
substances, and would itself be imperceptible—a consequence 
which is obviously absurd . 31 The Nyaya-Vaise§ika philosopher, 
therefore, concludes that the material causality in the case of 
every organism really vests in only one of the material sub¬ 
stances, though the others may be associated with it as necessary 
conditions or accessory causes (nimittakarana). 

(b) Senses 

A sense is defined as the supersensible instrument of 
immediate knowledge (sdk§dtpratitisadhana ), having its loca- 

"NV. and NVTT., III. i. 28. 

31 VS., ‘IV. ik 2 and VUp. thereon. 
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tion in an animal organism (sa.nrasatjiyukta) . 32 The senses 
cannot themselves be sensed, but their existence is inferred 
as instruments necessary for the production of different kinds 
of perception. They are thus the instruments of the experience 
of pleasure and pain on the part of the soul. It is only those 
objects which come through the channel of the senses that can 
be perceived by the soul. So the soul, in spite of its ubiquity 
and actual contact with all objects, is entirely dependent upon 
the good offices* of the senses for the realization of its own 
activity. Every living organism is equipped with one internal 
sense (anlahkarana ), viz., mind, and five external senses. 
Though the mind is the direct instrument of the experience 
of pleasure aqd pain, the external senses function as transmit¬ 
ting instruments so far as pleasure and pain derived from 
external objects are concerned. In the present section we are 
concerned only*with the external senses which are held to 
be the products of the various physical substances. 

Each sense is peculiarly adapted to the apprehension of 
the specific quality of a particular physical substance. Thus 
the different senses, the olfactory, the gustatory, the visual, 
the tactile and the auditory, are competent to cognize odour, 
taste, colour, touch and sound respectively. The five senses 
thus have their provinces sharply demarcated, each from the 
others. The sense of smell, for instance, is competent to and 
invariably does pick up odour alone in the midst of an assem¬ 
blage of various sensible qualities, to wit, odour, taste, colour, 
touch and sound. Such selective action on the part of each 
sense is explainable only on the supposition that it has a 
natural affinity with the quality which it selects. In other 
words, it must itself possess a specific quality in order to be 
able to apprehend that quality in other things. This proves 
that each sense is constituted of the physical substance whose 
specific quality it apprehends. For instance, the sense of 
smell, coghizing odour alone, which is the specific quality of 
earth, must itself be held to be earthy in its constitution. 


M KV., p. 54. 
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Similarly, the visual sense is composed of light ( tejas ), since 
it is the instrument of the sensation of colour which is the 
specific quality of light ; and similarly for the rest of the senses. 
Thus, on the Nyaya-Vaise§ika view, the external senses are 
subtle physical substances located in different patjts of a 
physical organism and so finely differentiated that no one of 
them can do duty for another or for all . 33 « 

The Buddhists, however, think that there is no justifica¬ 
tion for regarding the senses as subtle and supersensible, ^or 
for distinguishing them from their visible seats in the organism, 
i.e., from the physiological sense-organs or end-organs . 34 These 
organs, though obviously gross material substances, are found 
to be sensitive to external stimuli ; they may,, therefore, be 
supposed to have themselves the capacity of functioning as 
instruments of perception of external objects. The visual sense, 
for instance, is not anything different from the eye-ball 
(golaka), for vision is found to fail only when the eye-ball is 
not in its normal healthy condition . 35 

The vSankhyas as well as the Naiyayikas and philosophers 
of other schools reject the Buddhist view primarily on the 
ground of its failure to explain the sense-perceptian of distant 
objects. They are all agreed that an actual physical contact 
between a sense and its object is an essential condition of {he 
perception of that object. But an end-organ like the eye-ball, 
being a gross physical substance, is necessarily limited in size 
and is fitted on to the organism in a fixed position. There 
is, therefore, no possibility of its going out to reach an object 
lying at a distance . 36 The Buddhist view', again, cannot account 
for the sensuous apprehension of a large object like a tree or a 


33 NV. and NVTT., I. i. 12; NM., pt. II, pp. 47-48. 

M Adhiflhanad baliir nS 'ksarn. Dignaga's verse quoted in NVTT., 

I. i. 4. 

3! Krsnasare saty upalambhCit krsnasaram eva cakpur ifct Bauddhdh. 

NVTT., III. i. 30. 

38 According to the Buddhist, the visual sense, i.e., the eye-ball, 
can function effectively and produce the visual perception of an object 
•even without •coming into direct contact with that object. 

M.cL(rL(ra.L.€^a.L '?/ lucth-A. 
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mountain. For a gross sensory organ like the eye-ball cannot 
be expected to expand to the size of the object and cover its 
whole body. It is, therefore, suggested by the Sankhyas that* 
a se’nse must be so constituted as to be all-pervading in 
character , 37 so that it can never be out of contact with any of 
its possible objects. It must also be something subtle and 
non-physical (abhautika), for such a sense alone is capable of 
undergoing a determinate modification, i.e., of assuming under 
certain definite circumstances the form of its object, irrespec¬ 
tive of the position and magnitude of the object. The 
Sankhyas,' therefore, conclude that the sense is evolved from 
ahankdra (the indeterminate ego-sense), which is an all- 
pervading, subtle material principle derived ultimately from 
prakrti, the ^fundamental substance . 38 

While endorsing the Sankhya opposition to the Buddhist 
view, the Nyaya-Vaisesika does not approve of the Sankhya 
theory of the character and composition of the senses. If all 
the senses were the evolutes of a common causal principle, 
as is held by the Sankhyas, they could not but be alike in their 
nature and function ; but that is obviously absurd. More¬ 
over, there would be nothing to prevent each sense from being 
endowed with the capacity of manifesting all kinds of objects, 
for the sense in question should, on the Sankhya view, have an 
identity of nature with its causal stuff, the principle of 
ahankdra, and this principle is supposed to have the capacity 
of manifesting out of itself not merely the object of that parti¬ 
cular sense but the entire physical order comprising all sensible 
•objects. The Sankhya theory apparently offers jio satisfactory 
explanation of the obvious specialization of the senses and 
their selective action. The Nyaya-Vaise§ika system, as we 


37 The theory of all-pervading senses lias been attributed to the 
Sankhyas in most of the Nyaya texts. We do not find any trace of 
this theory in the Karika of isvarakrsna. The Yuktidipika (an old 
commentary on SK., ed. Calcutta, 1938, p. 108) refers to it as the view 
of Vindliyavasin. 

38 NM., pt. II, y. 49; STK. on verse 26. 
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have already indicated, sets down the difference in function 
of the senses to their constitutional differences, i.e., to the fact 
rthat they are composed of different physical substances . 39 

In the Nyaya-Vaise§ika view, therefore, the senses are 
neither the visible physiological organs nor the all-pervading 
evolutes of ahahkara, but subtle physical (bhautika) substances 
located in different organs. The visual sense, for instance, is 
an invisible product of the light-stuff ( tejas ), and like light 
it manifests colour. A distant object like the moon is visible, 
because the light of the visual sense is supposed to issue from 
the eye and go forth in long rays to reach the object. The 
optic light travels with an incredible velocity, so that all the 
things (say the branches of a tree, the moon visible through 
them and a far-off star) that it successively comes in contact 
with in course of its progress, appear to be seen simultaneously. 
The perception of a large object, say, of a mountain, is possible 
because the optic light, like the light of a smafi lamp illumi¬ 
nating a large area of space, spreads out and pervades the 
whole body of the object. The contention of the Sankhya 
that such sensuous experiences should require a non-physical 
theory of senses to explain them, is therefore without any 
foundation . 40 

As senses are invariably the instruments of perception, and 
as the existence of only five such senses has been established, 
it follows that the so-called operative organs (karmendriya ), 
viz., the speech-organ (vac), hands ( pani ), feet ( pada ), rectum 
(payu) and the genital organ (upastha), cannot be classed as 
senses. If they are to be designated as senses simply because 
they are the organs of some specific operations, then every 
organ, e.g., the heart or the stomach or the liver, on account 
of its distinctive physiological function inside the organism, 
would also be entitled to be classed as a sense. But this is an 
obvious absurdity . 41 

5 * NM., pt. II, p. 52. 

“ NVTT., I. i. 4. 

41 Ibid., III. i. 60. 
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(c) Some Views Regarding the Tactile Sense Examined 

Some philosophers, belonging probably to an old school * 
of Saiikhya, are of opinion that the tactile sense ( ivagindriya J 
is the only primary sense and that it has the intrinsic capacity 
of apprehending all kinds of sensible objects.*’ The tactile 
sense has its seat in the whole of the skin and is thus diffused 
over the whole surface of an organism. That the physiological 
organs, the seats of the so-called special senses, are found to 
r«act to external stimuli is because the tactile sense is present 
in them. There can be 110 knowledge unless the mind comes 
in contact with the sense of touch and through it with the 
sensible qualities of odour, taste, etc. Hence there is no neces¬ 
sity of postulating the existence of such senses as those of 
smell, taste, etc .'*' 1 

The Naiysyika docs not subscribe to this view of the sense 
of touch and adduces the following arguments to prove his 
position : 4,1 

(a) The fact that we perceive the quality of touch in a 
tangible substance proves that there is a special sense which is 
the instrument of tactual perception. If this sense were the 
sole instrument for receiving odour, taste and other sensible 
qualities, then the blind and the deaf would be able to see 
and hear respectively with the help of the sense of touch. It 
may he argued in reply that the part of the tactile sense 
located in the eye is of a specialized nature, adapted to vision. 
Similarly, there is a peculiarly sensitive part of the tactile 
sense, present in the ear and adapted to hearing. It is a 
verified truth that a particular part of the tactile sense is 
competent to cognize a particular object ; not every part of 
it can cognize all kinds of objects. A blind man, though 
possessing the sense of touch, cannot see, because he does not 

43 SSnkhySs tu tvag eva buddhlndriyam .... sal 'va ca vicilraSakti- 

mattayd. ?up3dis3k$atkarinT . Uy ahull. —Ragliunathn Bhafta : 

PadSrtharatnamald, p. 22. VScaspati also makes a similar statement 
in the Bhamatl, II. ii. ,!0. 

43 NBh., III. i. 52. 

•• Ibid:, III. i. 53-61. 
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possess the specialized part of the tactile sense, which is 
adapted to vision. The Naiyayika refutes the argument by 
observing that to say that the tactile sense has specialized 
parts sensitive to different kinds of objects, such as odour, 
taste, etc., is virtually to admit that there are as tnapy senses 
as there are sensible qualities. 

(b) If the sense of touch were the sole sense, then 1 its 
contact with odour, taste and other qualities would lead to the 
simultaneous apprehension of all of them. But this is certainly 
not in consonance with experience. 

(r) The experiences of the five sensible qualities are of 
live different kinds ; so there must be live different instruments 
corresponding to them. 

{ d ) The seats of the senses are live. The tactile sense 
whose existence is inferred from the perception of touch 
pervades the whole skin of the body, both inside and outside. 

The sense of vision which is inferred from the experience of 
colour is located in the eye-balls. Similarly, the seats of the 
senses of taste, smell and hearing are respectively the tip of 
the tongue, the fore-part of the nostril and the drum of the 
ear. Unless the differences in the seats of the senses were 
recognized, it would be impossible to explain the defection 
of sensibility brought about by injury to, or the diseased con¬ 
dition of, the relevant seats of the senses. And once we admit 
the fivefold nature of the seats of the senses, we must conclude 
that there arc five different senses.' 

(e) As has already been shown, the senses are constituted 
of the five physical substances. 4 As there are five different**, 
causes, there must be five different senses effectuated by them. 

A particular sense with its distinct sensitiveness cannot be 
supposed to be composed of a number of heterogeneous physical 
substances. 

The upshot of this discussion is that all the five senses, 
in the Nyaya-Vaise§ika view, stand decidedly on an equal 

45 The sense of hearing is constituted of SkaSa in the sense that it 
is identical with a portion of aMSa which is present in and limited by 
the ear-ckvitv; for akaSa cannot be the material cause of any substance. 
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footing so far as tlieir contribution to the apprehension of their 
respective objects is concerned. Tire functions of these senses’ 
are mutually exclusive, and no one of them can be of any 
help to another, although each sense is dependent, for its opera¬ 
tion, uj*>n its contact with the mind, the internal organ, which, 
in its turn, is in contact with the self. But the theory of equal 
stains and mutual independence of the senses appears to have 
been accepted by some later exponents of the school with an 
important modification. They have propounded a theory of 
perception, which gives unmistakable preference to the tactile 
sense and makes its contact with the mind an essential condi¬ 
tion of the origin of consciousness. This rather extraordinary 
conclusion 1 ms been sought to be deduced from an analysis of 
the phenomena of dream-consciousness and dreamless sleep. 
There is no doubt that in the dreaming condition there is some 
sort of psychical activity. This is explained as due to the 
stimulation of the subconscious impressions of previous expe¬ 
riences (samskarodbodha) by some active sensory stimulus. 
But what is the stimulus that can possibly operate in the 
dreaming state ? A sleeping man does not see or hear or smell 
or taste, so that the organs of these activities may for all 
practical purposes be supposed to be defunct for the time being. 
But even a sleeping man cannot avoid experiencing the tactual 
sensation of heat that is constantly generated inside his 
organism due to various physiological activities. Nor can he 
help feeling the touch, hard or soft, of what he lies down upon 
or leans against. Thus although other senses are inoperative 
through the absence of their contact with the mind, the tactual 
experiences continue, though not quite articulately ; and so 
long as they do continue, i.e., so long as the mind is in contact 
with the touch-sense, sleep also will continue to be disturbed 
by dreams. Dreamless sleep ( susupti ), which is characterized 
by the complete absence of psychical activity, is believed to 
set in only when the mind enters into what is called the 
piiTitat nerve. And as this nerve is held to be the only part 
in an organism 'in which none of the senses is located 
(nirindriyapradesa), the mind locked in it is necessarily out of 
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oontact with even the tactile organ. So the suspension of 
consciousness in dreamless sleep is considered to be the direct 
result of the mind’s loss of contact with the sense of touch/* 
It is therefore concluded by Visvanatlia and others that the 
contact of the mind with the tactile sense (Ivan manahsfmyoga }, 
or with skin ( carmamanahsamyoga ) which is supposed to be 
the seat of the tactile sense, is the universal condition of 
psychical activity .' 17 In other words, the contact of the mind 
with any other sense is incapable of producing the relevant 
sensation unless the mind is also in contact with tire sense of 
touch. This theory, however, necessitates the hypothesis that 
the mind’s contact with the sense of touch is itself ineffective 
when it is in contact with some other sense. Thus when the 
mind is in contact with the visual sense in addition to its 
contact wth the sense of touch, which is made the universal 
condition of all psychical activity, it is the visual perception 
that takes place and not a tactual experience ; and this fact 
can be explained only by supposing that the condition of the 
former is here more powerful than that of the latter. This is 
also true of other senses. Thus in all cases of sense-perception 
where the mind is in contact with the tactile sense -and another 
sense, the contact with the tactile sense is ineffective ; and 
it is effective only when the mind is not in contact with any 
other sense.' 1 ” So this theory of double contact does not provide 
any advantage over the traditional view, but, on the contrary, 
adds to the complexity of the physiological conditions of 
psychical phenomena. In the traditional view, as explained by 
Udayana and others, the contact of the mind with the self is 
the sufficient condition of sensuous experience, provided the 
mind is in contact with some sense or other. The theory which 
substitutes skin for the tactile sense is equally exposed to the 
charge of complexity, although it avoids the dilemma which 
is presented by the hypothesis of the mind’s contact with two 
senses at a time. 

** NKn., pp. 357-358. 

" SM., pp. 247-248. 

"Ibid., p.'*250. 
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(d) Objects __ 

An object is whatever is conducive to pleasure and pain 
which the soul has to experience due to the working of the 
unseen moral force. It stands for all composite substances 
from the triad onwards excepting, of course, the organisms 
and the senses. An object is always a gross, perceptible in¬ 
organic body, and it is to be actually perceived if it is to evoke 
any emotional ^reaction in the subject, i.e., the soul . 49 There 
is, howevtJr, no necessity for any conscious reference on the 
part of the soul to its body or senses, although they are 
also necessary factors in its enjoyment as much as the object. 
A physical organism with its sensory equipment forms a part 
of what may be called the ‘subjective group’ and is therefore 
distinguished from the object, which under all circumstances 
remains outsidS that group. A dyad also, though a composite 
substance, is not an object ; it represents only an intermediate 
stage in the process of genesis of the objective world, and being 
infra-sensible and devoid of any specific class-character 
(arvdntarajati), cannot contribute to the experience of pleasure 
and pain. , 

Earthy objects are of three kinds ; (i) clay ( tnrt ), under 
which we have potteries, bricks, etc. ; (ti) stone (pa$dna ), e.g., 
diamond, rocks, etc. ; and (in) stationary objects ( sthavara ), 
such as trees, creepers, etc . 50 Objects composed of water 
include rivers, seas and snow . 51 Objects produced from fire 
are of four types: (i) the terrestrial ( bhauma ) fire, such as the 
flame of a burning log of wood or of an oil lamp ; (ii) the 
celestial ( divya ) fire, such as the light of the sun or a flash 
of lightning ; (in) the gastric (audarya) fire which helps diges¬ 
tion ; and* (tv) the subterranean (akaraja) fire, such as is found 
in the composition of metals like gold, silver, etc . 52 The object 
which is the product of the elemental air is the ordinary wind 
that makes itself known to us through its peculiar feel to the 

“KV., p. 54. 

40 PPBh., p. 28. 

41 Ibid., p. 36. 

48 Ibid", p. 39. 

IT 
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^touch. Besides this, there is another kind of air-product called 
prana or vital air which is believed to keep the machine of 
the body at work and thus enable its parts to discharge their 
functions properly. Although vital air is really a single entity, 
it receives various names on account of its active 'associa¬ 
tion with and influence upon the different organs inside the 
body. The prana is the wind that is inhaled and exhaled 
through the mouth and the nostrils. The apajia has its seat 
in the intestinal region and ejects the wastes of the body. Th'e 
satndna carries the internal fire and works the organs of diges¬ 
tion. The udana causes things to move upward and is con¬ 
cerned in keeping the body erect. The vyana pervades the 
whole body and carries nutrition to all the parts of 'it .® 3 


•NK., p. 48. 



CHAPTER VIII 

AKASA 


i. Some Views Examined 

Akasa is enumerated as the fifth substance in the standard 
*vorks of Vame§ika philosophy. The existence of akasa is 
established not by the evidence of perception, but by inference. 
It cannot be an object of perception, for it lacks the quality 
of colour, which, according to the Vaisesika, is the necessary 
condition of*the external perception of a substance . 1 There are 
some thinkers, e.g., the Bhatta MImamsakas and the gram¬ 
marian philosophers (Sabdikas), who argue that akasa is 
directly perceived. They base their conclusion on what they 
call the unmistakable evidence of experience. We mark the 
presence or the absence of a flying bird up there. The obvious 
reference, here, is to a directly perceived locus ( adhara ), and this 
is akasa. We are thus immediately aware of akasa- everywhere 
around us’as the locus of everything that we perceive . 2 The 
Vaisesika points out that the locus directly perceived is not 
cikdsa, but an expanse of light (alokamandala). It is said in 
reply that the Vaisesika contention is untenable, for the light 
also is perceived as resting on a locus. The Vaise§ika, how¬ 
ever, tries to meet the objection by saying that light rests on 
its components, and not on any locus other than these 
components . 3 

Akasa is believed to be a ubiquitous ( vibhu) and eternal 
(nitya ) substance. It is one ( eka ) individual entity and is not 
susceptible to division ( akhanda ). In these respects akasa is 

1 KV„ p. 106. 

2 Ibid. 

f 

Also cf. Adhdraiaktih prathanta sarvasarnyogiridm maid || 

Idam atre 'ti bhav&nam abhavanavi ca kalpatc \ 
vyapadtfias tam aksianimittam sampracaksate || 
t Bhartrhari: Vakyapadiya (ed. CSS.), ll\. v. verses 4-5. 

3 KV., *p. 106. , 
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pn a par with time and space. Like time and space, dkdsa is 
also a universal locus, a receptacle that holds all finite 
substances. The Nyaya-Vaisesika definitely rejects the view 
that dkdsa, time and space represent the different aspects of 
one fundamental principle. They are, according to him, 
co-ordinate reals, each having its own distinctive function. No 
temporal or spatial relation between things can be established 
through the instrumentality of dkdsa. c 

The distnction between dkdsa and space, so' seriously 
insisted upon by the Nyaya-Vaisesika, is however completely 
ignored in ordinary parlance and also in some schools of 
thought. The Jainas, for instance, maintain that dkdsa is 
nothing but empty space (avakdsa), since it offers no inter¬ 
ference or friction to a moving object. They, in fact, postulate 
dkdsa as the essential condition of free movemefit (avagdha) - s 
The Vaibha§ika Buddhists also appear to hold to an analogous 
conception. Akasa, according to them, is an eternal 
(asamskrta) and positive entity ( dharma ), which neither 
obstructs others nor is obstructed by them . 8 But this also 
practically amounts to its being a condition of free movement. 

The Sankhya-Yoga system also considers dkdsa to be an all- 
pervasive real, devoid of impenetrability and functioning as/ 
the universal medium in which all finite things exist as 
separate entities and freely move about . 7 

It appears that there is a general agreement among all 
these views with regard to the necessity of the postulation of 
dkdsa for explaining the possibility of free movement. These 
views were known to Kanada and refuted by him. Kanada 
argues that movement cannot be shown to be in any way due 
to dkdsa, and so it cannot be made a logical ground for 
inferring akasa as its condition. Akasa being ubiquitous is 
incapable of movement ; it cannot therefore function as the 
material cause or substratum of movement, which inheres only 
4 NK., p. 22. 

4 Uniasvati : Tattvarthadhigamasutra, V. 18. * ' 

* YaSomitra L AbhidharmakofavyakhylL (ed. Petrograd, 1918), p. 15. 

, 7 Vacaspati Misra : TaltvavaUSradl on YBh., III. 40. 
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in a moving object. Nor can dkdsa function as the non¬ 
material cause, for it is a substance, while, according to tlj^e 
Vaise§ika, a non-material cause is either a quality or an 
action. Movement, in particular, as we have seen, is an event 
that is initiated by a quality alone. Nor can it be supposed to 
be in*any sense the accessory cause ( nimittakdrana ) of move¬ 
ment. In fact, the causality of dkdsa with regard to movement 
could be determined only if it were possible . to ascertain 
its agreement in presence and absence ( anvayavyalireka) 
*with the latter. But as dkdsa is nowhere absent, its agree¬ 
ment in absence ( vyatireka ) with movement or with any 
event, for the matter of that, is impossible of determination. 
Any conclusion, therefore, to the effect that movement is 
impossible in the absence of dkdsa is logically inadmissible. 
The fact is that dkasa has nothing to do with the possibility of 
movement, ft. body moves freely only when no tangible object 
stands in the way, for contact with such an object is supposed 
to counteract the forces (viz., weight, impulse, etc.) which 
produce motion. So it is the presence of a material body, and 
not the absence of dkasa, which is responsible for obstruction to 
movemenj. It is apparently a case of slipshod logic to construe 
movement as the outcome of dkdsa, and thus to confound 
dkdsa with the absence of material bodies, i.e., with mere 
‘unoccupiedness’, which is a purely negative concept . 8 That 
dkdsa offers no resistance to a moving object is no doubt 
admitted in the Nyaya-Vaise§ika system also, but that has 
been explained as due to its intangibility ( sparsasunyatva )—a 
characteristic which it shares with other substances of unlimited 
magnitude . 9 


* 2 . Akasa and Sound 

The conception of dkdsa as the substratum of sound is a 
peculiarly Vaise§ika doctrine. The only function of dkasa, on 
the Vaise§ika view, is to afford a substantial basis for the 

■VS., II. i. 20-63 ‘and VUp. thereon. 

• NBh., IV. H. 22. 
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phenomenon of sound. The part played by akasa in the 
scheme of reality is therefore extremely limited. Tike the 
luminiferous ether of the nineteenth-century physicists, it is a 
purely hypothetical physical entity, filling all space and 
permeating all matter. The idea of akasa, like that of ether, 
has, of course, no foundation in perceptual experience/ But 
akasa is assumed to exist, because it explains, as nothing else 
can, the emergence of the quality of sound and the sensation 
of hearing. If sound could be explained as tlje quality of 
some other substance, or, if it could be shown to be a* type of * 
substance or a mode of motion, there would be no logical 
necessity for positing akasa as a separate substance. Thus we 
see that the very existence of akasa depends on the establish¬ 
ment of two conclusions, viz., that sound is a quality, and that 
it cannot belong to any other recognized substance. 

The Mimanisaka of the Bhafta school maintains that sound 
is a substance. It cannot be a quality, he argues, for it is 
perceived independently of a substratum. One of the criteria 
of quality is that it is perceived invariably as dependent upon a 
substance. It is only a substance which is independently and 
directly perceived and which can exist as a self-subsistent real. 
Thus the criterion of quality being found lacking, and its 
affinity w'ith substance being clearly observable, it stands to 
reason, concludes the Mimarnsaka, that sound should be held 
to be a substance . 10 

The Vaisejjika rejects the Miinamsa view mainly on the 

ground that it is based upon unproved assumptions. There is, 

according to the Vaisesika, no truth in the contention that 

the perception of a quality is impossible without the 

perception of its substratum. In fact, there are certain 
, % 
senses which do not perceive substance at all. Our percep- 


’* Viyadgunatvam Sabdasya kecid si cur mamsinah | 
pratyakfSdivirodhat tad Bhattapadair upeksitam j| 

Tatra guriasya sarvatra sdSrayataya pratiyamdnatvad lha ca niraira- 
yatayai 'va pratllidarSanat pratyak$avirodhah Sab do dravyam 

sattve saty finah&yatval kSlavat. MM., p. 91. 
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tions of physical substances are possible only through the # 
visual or the tactile sense. The olfactory and the gustatory 
senses can apprehend the qualities of odour and taste, but 
not the substances in which these qualities inhere. One may, 
therefor^, perceive odour or taste in a substance, even though 
onp may be prevented from perceiving the substance, say, by 
darkness or blindness. The perception of substance cannot 
therefore be ."accepted as the necessary pre-condition of the 
perception 1 of quality. The Vaisesika also refutes the 
Mimaipsaka’s argument that sound could be regarded as a 
quality only if it were pereeivably dependent upon a 
substratum. ^ The fact is that, though qualities are invariably 
dependent upon substances as the substrata in which they 
necessarily inhere, this dependence or inherence is not the 
exclusive criterion of a quality. Every positive real, unless, 
of course, it is an eternal substance, is found to inhere in, and 
so to depend for its very existence upon, some substratum or 
other. Thus the argument of dependence has no bearing 
upon the question, whether a thing is a quality or a 
substance. 1 ,' 

The texts of the Vaise§ika school have advanced a 
number of arguments in defence of the position that sound is a 
quality. One such argument, which is given in the 

Nyayalilavati and substantially reproduced in the Sid- 
dhantamuktavali is as follows : 

Whatever is possessed of a universal ( jatimat) ) and is 
cognizable by some external sense other than the visual 
sense, is a quality. 

Sound is such a thing. 

Therefore, sound is a quality .’ 2 

11 Asrilaivam ca ‘nyatra nityadravyebhyah. PPBli., p. 16 . 

Cl. ASMtalvam gunatvc hi na prayojakam isyale | 
satinain api padarthanam aSritatvasya sambhaval\\ 
DikkalaparampnySdinityadravyatirchiriah | 
ahilSii $ad apl ’syantc padarlhak Kanabhojina |[, 

* NM, pt* I, p* 210 

NLV., pp._ 274-275; SM., pp. 190-191. 
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f There are two points to be noticed in connection with 

the major premiss. Firstly, the possession of a universal'as a 

necessary condition of a quality is insisted upon for 

excluding the sensible universals. On the Nyaya-Vaise§ika 

view, the universals that qualify sensible particulars, i. F, such 

universals as ‘tableness’, ‘odourness’ (common to all odours), 

etc., are themselves perceivable by the external senses. But 

these universals are not specific qualities, because they cannot 

participate in other universals. Secondly, the exclusion of thh 

evidence of the visual sense is also a logical necessity. The 

visual sense is competent to apprehend a substance, a quality 

(e.g., colour) and also the movement of a visible body; its 

* 

evidence is, therefore, indecisive as to whether an object is or 
is not a quality. The validity of the major premiss cannot be 
challenged, as it is found to hold good in the bases of odour, 
taste and touch. In fact, if the condition laid down in the 
major premiss is not regarded as a criterion of quality, there 
will be nothing to prove that odour, tasf<? and touch are 
qualities. 


Apart from offering a direct proof in support of the posi¬ 
tion that sound is a quality, the \ Vaisesika has sought to 
clinch the issue by a destructive criticism of the alternative 
possibilities. Now sound may be a substance or a quality or 
a physical action, i.e., motion. it cannot, for obvious 
reasons, be subsumed under any of tUe other categories. 

But sound cannot be identified with motion. Motion is 


■ perceived only visually, and that also A-hen it subsists in a 
visually perceivable substance. The perception of sound, on 
the contrary, is never visual. The auditory sense alone can 
apprehend sound. 1 '* Moreover, according to the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika writers, the propagation of sofimd is possible only 
through a series of sound-productions, the \ first sound produc¬ 
ing a second sound, the second sound producing a third, and 
so on in the same way as waves are generated in water . 14 But 


” VS.', II. li. 24. 
11 Ibid., II. ii. 31. 
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motion is supposed to be incapable of producing another 
motion . 15 Sound, therefore, cannot be conceived to be a 
mode of motion. So the only alternatives are that sound can 
be either a substance, or a quality. We have seen that the 
Mimam&ka advocates the former position, and the Vaisesika 
thc^ latter. 

The Vaisesika argues : If sound were a substance, it 

would be eithef an incomposite entity, or a product composed 
of parts. * It cannot be the latter, because nobody perceives 
any parts in it. But it cannot be an incomposite substance 
either, because a substance having no parts, such as an atom, 
time, space pr soul, is not amenable to perception by an 
external sense . 10 Besides, an incomposite substance being 
uncaused is eternal, whereas sound is not eternal, as it is 
found to be produced under specific conditions . 17 So sound 
transpires to be a product with only one substance as its 
inherent cause, i.e., as its constitutive substratum. But a 
substance produced by and inhering in a single substance is 
inconceivable, since one of the conditions of productou, viz., 
the conjusction of constitutive factors, which is the 
asamavayikarana, is lacking . 18 The possibility of sound 
being a substance is thus eliminated, and the only alternative, 
viz., that sound is a quality, is left over, which is the 
Vaisesika position. 

We now propose to examine what substance sound can 
possibly belong to, since a quality can exist only in a 
substance. 9 

Firstly, let us consider if any one of the four tangible 
(sparsavat\ or material substances can function as tire 
substratum of sound. The Vaisesika’s argument is that sound 
differs largely in its nature and behaviour from odour, taste, 
colour and touch, the four recognized specific qualities of the 

15 ibid.. I. i. 11. 

“NLV. and NI/Vk*, p. 275. 

JI VS./ II. ii. 28 and VUp. thereon, 

J * VS., II. ii. 23. 
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•tangible substances. Any specific quality that may be 
perceptibly present in a material body can only have come 
into being under the causal influence of a similar specific 
quality in the components of that body. But although sound 
is a specific quality, being perceivable by the auditory sense 
alone, it cannot be said to be produced by another sound 
belonging to the formative causes of its supposed tangible 
substratum. Again, the specific quality of &■ tangible sub¬ 
stance is found to last as long as the substance exists. But 
sonority is only an occasional or accidental characteristic of a 
sound-producing body. A conch, for instance, is never 
without its whiteness or hardness, but it emits a, sound only 
when it is blown or dropped down on a hard floor. More¬ 
over, the specific quality of a tangible substance is invariably 
perceived inside the substance, which is its al'iding ground. 
We must look for the colour or the taste of sugar in sugar 
itself. The warmth of fire is to be found nowhere outside fire. 
Odour too is perceived only in and through the particles of 
earthy matter wafted across by the wind and affecting the 
nasal membrane. But sound is perceived even in a region 
where the sound-producing body is absent. One hears, for 
instance, the report of a gun fired miles off. Sound thus 
shows peculiarities which cannot be found in the specific 
qualities of the tangible substances. It must therefore be 
held to belong to an intangible substance . 19 

We are told that there can be no specific qualities in 
time, space and mind. Sound, therefore, cannot be connec¬ 
ted with any of these intangible substances . 20 

There is a fourth intangible substance, viz., the^soul. We 
should now- consider if sound can be a quality of it. The 
Vaise§ika points out that sound is so unlike the recognized 
qualities of the soul that it cannot be supposed to co-exist with 
them in a common substratum. The qualities of the ^oul,c.g., 
cognition, pleasure, desire, etc., are all psychical in character; 

J "PPdh., p.*-58; NK., p. 50; KV., pp. 106-107. 

< ao Ibid. 
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they inhere in the soul and are apprehended internally 
through the instrumentality of the mind alone. Sound, on 
-the contrary, is obviously a physical quality, being perceiv¬ 
able by an external sense ; it is perceived externally like 
colour. Again, the psychical qualities belonging to one soul 
are not ctognized by another, whereas the same sound may be 
perceived by a number of souls at one and the same time . 31 
Further, sound is perceived as detached from . the ego 
{ahankara ), but ,every mental quality is invariably felt as a 
pridicate o£ the same. Thus one’s experience of the mental 
phenomena is always expressed in the forms, ‘I am happy’, 
‘I am aware’, and so on. But when one hears a sound, one 
does not feel or say that one is possessed of it. There is, of 
course, a reference to the self in such expressions as ‘I am a 
sweet speaker’, ‘I am a loud speaker’, etc. But this, Sridhara 
points out, is d%ie only to the speaker’s habit of speech and 
does not argue that the speaker is the substratum of the 
.spoken sound . 33 

The conclusion is, therefore, irresistible that, as sound 
cannot belong to any of the eight substances enumerated 
above, it ijiust have a different substance to serve as its 
substratum ( dsraya .) and as its inherent cause (samavayikdrana). 
This extra substance is designated by the Vaisesika philosopher 
as dkdsa. 

It is necessary here to consider the theory of the 
phoneticians (Siksakiira) and also of some Mlrnamsakas who 
hold, like modern physicists, that sound is a quality, or rather 
a transformation, of air. Sound, according to them, is 
constituted by the moving air-current obstructed in its path 
by the impact of tangible objects . 23 

51 NK., p. 60. 

Ibid., p. 61. 

'™Jtiksavldas tu pavandtmakam eva Sabdam Scaksate. 

NIL, pt. I, p. 200 

Vayur eva talvadieUMmsaiiiyogdt tattacchabdagunako nispadyate. 
'Nydyaratnakara on SV., verse 35, p. 738. > 
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But the arguments which have proved the impossibility / 
of referring sound to a tangible substance will also suffice to 
dismiss this theory as untenable. There are, however', morfe 
specific objections to this theory. Firstly, if sound were a 
quality of air, it would perpetually be present in air, which is 
its substratum. But, as a matter of fact, air is not 'invariably 
found to possess sound, although it is never without the other 
specific quality, viz., touch . 24 Secondly, the organ of hearing 
would, on this view, be a modification of aif. The principle 
which determines the nature of sense-organs is this. A serise- 
organ is competent to perceive a quality which it possesses in 
itself. There must be a homogeneity of nature between the 
object and the organ of perception. If this rule were not 
admitted, any organ would perceive any object, in which case 
the loss of a particular organ would not be a disability 
in any way. If the organ of hearing 4 were really a 
modification of air, it would be competent to perceive both 
sound and touch. But this would make it impossible for the 
organ of hearing to be recognized as an external organ.. An 
external organ is ex hypothesi a special organ competent to 
perceive only one specific kind of objects. It is the mind alone 
which can function as the commdp organ for the perception of 
all kinds of objects . 20 


3 . The Attributes of Akasa 

The foregoing discussion has served to establish the 
existence of akasa as a matter of logical necessity. It has also 
been established that akasa is a substance'. as it is the substratum 
of sound. Sound has been found, on, examination, to be a 
quality, and a specific quality at that, sisfice it belongs to akasa 
alone. But sound is not the only quality; of akasa. 

We propose here to examine son^e of the important 
characteristics of akasa. 

” PPBh., p. 58. 
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There is only one akasa, so that it is, by its very nature, 
a unique particular. According to Kanada and Prasastapada, 
the oneness of akasa is proved primarily by the fact that 
sound is the only logical ground for establishing its 
existence .? 6 Sridhara adds that in spite of the possibility of 
an indefinite number and variety of sounds, the essential 
identity of sound-phenomena as a class (viz., ‘soundhood’). 
points to a common causal substratum . 37 For akasa is assumed 
to Sexist as the locus of sound as such, and not of this, that or 
any other particular sound. The diversity of sounds accord¬ 
ing to pitch ( tdratdrataradibheda ) or intensity ( tibraman - 
dddibheda) is thus not inconsistent with the oneness of their 
substratum ancl should be explained as due to differences in 
the auxiliaries (sahakarivaicitrya) , 38 such as the stuff, size and 
configuration of» the sounding bodies, the force with which 
these bodies come into contact, and so on. 

Akasa is a ubiquitous ( vibhu ) substance, for we cannot 
think of any finite substance that is not in direct contact with 
it. The ubiquity of akasa follows also from the consideration 
that there is no place where sound cannot be produced. In 
other words, it is possible for sound to be produced anywhere 
because akasa, the only originating and sustaining ground of 
sound, is present everywhere . 39 Again, if akasa were a finite 
physical substance, it would exist either as an atom or as a 
body of composed of parts. But an atom cannot possess a 
perceptible quality, and a composite body cannot be intan¬ 
gible. Akasa, on the contrary, is conceived as the intangible 
substratum of the perceptible quality of sound. A finite 
magnitude, either infinitesimal or non-infinitesimal, cannot 
therefore be attributed to it . 30 

The eternity of dkdsa follows as a natural consequence 
from the two previous qualities, viz., unity and ubiquity. If 
? 

’VS., II. i. 30; I’PBli., p. 58. 

' NK., p. 62. 

>VV., p. 329. * * 

* NBh. ^tnd NV., IV. ii. 21; NK., p. 62. 
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akasa were a non-eternal substance, it would stand in need of 
a cause for its production. But this cause cannot be th‘e self¬ 
same akasa, because a thing cannot be produced by itself. Nor 
can another akasa be supposed to be the cause, because we 
have found that the postulation of more than one 4 akasa is 
unwarranted. Nor can any one of the four material 
substances be supposed to produce akasa, for in that case 
akasa would be a material body possessing limited magnitude 
and the specific qualities of its cause. The remaining sifb- 
stanccs, viz., time, space, mind and soul, are all intangible, 
and so none of them has the capacity for producing any sub¬ 
stance. We cannot therefore assign a cause to the existence 
of akasa . 31 

That akasa is an uncaused and indestructible substance 
is deduced also from the fact that it is an inflhite continuum, 
and not a finite whole, which is divisible into discrete parts. 

In fact, there are no parts in akasa, through the aggregation 
and separation of which it can be produced and destroyed. 

It is a matter of common experience that we cannot produce 
any change or disturbance in akasa. Any possible* disturbance 
in the structure of a substance can only result from the dis¬ 
placement (and regrouping) of its parts, due to its imperfect 
resistance to a tangible, moving object, as we find in the case 
of water when it is struck with a rod. If, therefore, akasa 
shows no such disturbance even when a hard substance is 
forcibly passed through it, it is because akasa is itself intangible 
and incapable of offering any resistance, and is also devoid of 
anj" parts (to be displaced and regrouped ). s ~ 

We know that every physical substance ( bhuta ) is the 
constitutive principle of a particular external sense-organ 
(indriyaprakrti). Akasa, the substratum of sound, naturally 
constitutes the auditory organ. The constitution of a sense- 
organ is determined by the quality it apprehends.*' It can 
apprehend only that quality which is possessed by it. In other 

1 Ibid., pp, 112-113. 

’ NBh., IV. ii. 22. 
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words, a sense-organ and its object must be homogeneous in t 
nature. If, therefore, the auditory organ alone is competent 
to apprehend sound, we must suppose that sound is present 
in it as its specific quality. But akasa has been shown to be 
the only* substance in which sound inheres. The auditory 
organ is therefore nothing but akasa itself. This, however, does 
not imply that cikdsa and the auditory organ are co-extensive, 
for although ajpdsa is eternal and all-pervading, sound is 
ndt actually heard always and everywhere. The fact 
is that akasa can function as the auditory organ only when 
it is associated with a definite part of the animal organism, 
viz., the tympanum. The association of akasa with a 
particular tympanum, though apparently a simple physical 
process, is really determined by the operation of moral causes 
( dharmadharmaf: Akasa thus cannot serve as the auditory 
organ unless it is aided by the moral force which requires an 
individual soul to be provided with that organ in order to 
fulfil a part of its destiny. The sense-organs are fitted on to 
the physical organism for the sole purpose of communicating 
pleasurable and painful experiences to the soul which has to 
go through them in consequence of its previous karman. This 
explains why the auditory organ, although identical with 
akasa, is competent to operate only within a limited range and 
under specific conditions . 33 

4 . Tiie Natuke of Sound 

Sound, according to the Nyaya-Vaisesika, cannot originate 
or exist except as a content of akasa. This, however, does 
not imply that sound is present in any part of akasa for all 
time or in ail parts of akasa at any time. It is, in other words, 
a transient and ^ion-pervasive quality of an eternal and all- 
pervasive substance. 

While ^conceding the Ny aya-Vaise§ika view that sound is 
a quality of akasa, some Mimamsakas of an old school agree 
with the orthodox Bhgttas in holding that it is an eternal 
entity. Sound, it is argued, is eternal, because its -substratum, 

- 4 - 
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, akasa, is eternal,— dkasa being at the same time the only sub¬ 
stance of which it is a quality. Naturally, on this view, sound 
does not stand in need of a cause to produce it. It is believed 
to exist in every part of dkasa, although its presence is not 
always felt everywhere. Its appreciability or amdibility 
depends on its being revealed by a suitable agency (vyanjaka). 

The auditory sense, being held to be a part of akasa enclosed 
in the ear-cavity, is itself the substratum of,, sound. The 
sensation of sound is therefore really the apprehension by tfte 
auditory sense of its own specific quality. Such sensation is 
possible, according to the Mnnamsakas, only when the air¬ 
wave started by the impact of a sonorous body contacts and 
stimulates the auditory sense and thus brings out its latent sound- 
quality. The real and immediate revelatory condition of 
sound is thus supposed by the Mimamsalftis to be the 
air-wave, or rather a peculiar property of it which is techni¬ 
cally called ndda.* 4. 

The Nyaya-Vaise§ika rejects the Mimamsa position with 
most of its basic assumptions. The transient character of 
sound, according to him, is too obvious a fact to be explained 
away by a priori logic. In common parlance, we speak of 
making or creating noise, or of discontinuing it, and there 
appears to be no reason to suspect that this language is either 
deceptive or figurative. As a matter of fact, the only conceiv¬ 
able proof of the existence of sound at any time is its capacity 
to produce the sensation of hearing. If, therefore, an articulate 
sound is heard only when it is uttered and not before or after, 
it is because the sound in question does not exist before or 
after it is uttered. In other words, every sound has a begin¬ 
ning as well as an end . 35 

We infer the presence of even an unseen speaker from 
his audible speech-sound. The revelation theory of sound 
cannot explain how this inference is possible. There is no 
relation of invariable concomitance ( vyapti ) between a 

1 NV., ir, ii. 12, p. 283. 
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revealing agency and the object revealed by it. The existence 
of a. coloured substance, for instance, is possible even in the* 
absence of the light by which it is revealed. If, then, the 
audible speech-sound is held to function as the logical ground 
(linga ) of the inference of the existence of a speaker, it is 
because the very existence of such sound is found to be im¬ 
possible without a speaker, i.e., a source from which it 
emanates. Sound thus transpires to be a product, coming into 
being only under specific conditions . 36 

When a hammer falls on something we hear a sound. The 
Mfmaxnsaka contends that an eternally present sound is here 
simply manifested by the impact or blow ( abhighala ) of one 
tangible body upon another. But the Nyaya-Vaisesika points 
out that such a theory would make a sound inaudible except 
when and vvluye the impact that reveals it occurs, for between 
an object actually revealed and that which is supposed to 
reveal it, there cannot be a relabon of ‘before and after’ or of 
here and there’. But when any one is observed at a distance 
hammering a wall, the sound of the blow will be heard after 
the hammer is seen to fall ; and the interval is greater, the 
greater tin! distance between the observer and the hammer. 
If the distance is very great, the sound will be heard only 
when the hammer is seen to have already lost contact with 
the wall—the impact being a sort of instantaneous conjunction 
between tangible bodies. The Miinfmisa theory of the revela¬ 
tion of sound by an impact or blow is therefore untenable . 37 
The Nyaya-Vaisesika has adopted what he calls the theory of 
sound-series ( sabdasanPhia ) in order to explain the possibility 
of the hearing of a distant sound. We shall explain this theory 
when we discuss the problem of the propagation of sound. 

Our sense bf hearing tells us whether a sound is of high 
pitch or low pitch, whether it is loud or faint. Now the 
different ^legrees of pitch or intensity cannot be supposed to 
co-exist in one self-identical sound. We must therefore dis- 

“ VUp., IT. ii. 27. 
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tinguisli various kinds of sounds and explain them by reference 
to the variety of their conditions of production. Here, again, 
the Mimanisaka suggests that, although sound is an all- 
pervading homogeneous entity, it appears as many and diverse 
on account of the plurality aud heterogeneity of the media 
through which it is revealed. In other words, variations in 
pitch or intensity really pertain to the sensations of sound 
and not to sound itself. It is, however, pointed out by Vatsya- 
yana that the Mimanisaka’s hypothesis is inadequate to explair 

i 

the suppression (abhibhava) of a feeble sound by a loud one. 
We may add that the production of what is called a massive 
(mahat ) sound through the coalescence of a number of similar 
sounds (sajatiyopacaya) is equally inexplicable on this hypo¬ 
thesis. In either of these eases, we have to admit the existence 
of a plurality of audible sounds at the same time and in the 
same place. It is inconceivable that coresponding to these 
sounds there should be as n any revealing agencies that are 
synchronous and co-existent . 38 

In all cases of production of sound dkasa is held to be 
the inherent cause, since sound cannot come into being except 
as inhering in dkasa. The instrumental or accessory cause 
(nimittakarana ) of sound is, however, either conjunction 
(saniyoga) or disjunction ( vibhaga ). The conjunction that 
produces sound'is of the nature of the impact of one tangible 
body upon another, such as that of a hammer upon a bell, or 
of the wind (pressed out of the lungs) upon a vocal organ. The 
disjunction by which sound is produced is that between the 
parts of a rigid body, such as is found when a reed is split 
or a heated glass pane cracks. .Sound is also held to be pro¬ 
duced by another sound. This third cause of sound is 
assumed to explain the process that leads to the sensation of 
sound . 39 

There can be no sensation unless a sense comes into actual 
contact with its object. The auditory sense, being ex hypothesi 
only a part of dkasa, is, obviously, an immobile tiling ; besides, 

sa Ibid. 
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it being identical with the part of akasa enclosed in the ear-hole, 
its-movement towards its object would result in its separation 
from the ear-hole, in which case it would cease to be the 
auditory sense. Sound, again, being a quality according to 
the N^yaya-Vaisesika, is incapable of movement and cannot 
therefore pass from the sounding body to the auditory sense, 
llow, then, is the possibility of contact between a distant sound 
and the sense of hearing to be accounted for ? 

» The, Nyaya-Vaisetjika attempts a solution of the problem 
on the basis of his theory of sabdasantdna. He conceives the 
emergence of a series of instantaneous sounds, one after 
another, through successive points in akasa ,— each sound being 
generated and determined by the one preceding it. The sound- 
series is initiated by conjunction or disjunction and terminates 
with the production of a sound in that part of akasa which 
constitutes the auditory sense. It is this last sound that is heard, 
and not any one of those that precede it .' 1 ' 1 

It is a matter of common experience that sound emitted 
by a body is propagated on all sides. The Nyuya-Vaisesika 
agrees with the modern physicist in holding that some sort 
of wave motion passes outwards from the source of sound. 

The modern theory that air is the medium in which the wave 
motion takes place seems also to be indirectly and partially 
accepted by him. For, though sound is held to be the specific 
quality of akasa and not of air, it is believed to be capable of 
existing only in those parts of akasa which are filled with air- 
particles. Thus w hile akasa is something like a static container 
or sustainer of sound, air is the mobile vehicle by means of 
which it is transmitted. n 

The• propagation of sound, which really implies the pro¬ 
duction of a series of sounds, is sometimes explained on the 
analogy of waves on a still pond into which a stone is thrown. 

The disturbance produces a circular wave on the surface of 
water, and this wave is followed by a second wave, which, in 
10 NV., IT. ii. ?4,V 288. 
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^ts turn, is followed by a third, and so on, all radiating from 
the centre of disturbance. Sound, originating at a particular 
point in space, is propagated in the same way in all directions.'* 
The wave theory ( vtcUaranganydya ) of sound-transmission 
is not favoured by Uddvotakara and others. According to 
them, a sound produced at a particular point in space by con¬ 
junction or disjunction gives rise to an infinite number of 
sounds simultaneously in all directions, and each of these 
sounds gives rise to another, and the process continues. Tin 
result is an infinite number of sound-series starting from a parti¬ 
cular point, each series following a rectilinear course in a 
definite direction. The implication seems to be that sound is 
propagated in the form of gradually expanding concentric 
spheres with their centre at its source. The phenomenon of 
sound-transmission thus very closely resembles the picture of 
a kadamba flower comprising a central ball and filaments 
shooting forth from it in all directions. When the kadamba 
flower expands in size, it does so in all directions through 
the accretion of fresh spherical layers, which is effected by the 
uniform lengthening of all of its numerous filaments. 

The wave theory is apparently intended to explain the 
propagation of sound in expanding concentric circles only on 
one plane. The same explanation, however, holds good for 
all conceivable planes. The sound-waves emanating from a 
particular centre and spreading uniformly in all directions will, 
therefore, at any particular time, form an indefinite number 
of concentric circles with the same radius on an indefinite 
number of planes, and thus constitute what may be called a 
hollow sphere. It thus appears that there is no real difference 
between the two views of sound-propagation. The Analogy of 
the kadamba flower simply brings out what is implicit in the 
wave theory and does by no means contradict or supersede it. 
We have so far discussed how sound comes into Icing and 

“ SabdSc ca ... . vicisantanavac chabdasantduah. PI’Bh., p 228. 
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is propagated. We have now to consider how it is destroyed. 
Sound, according to the Nyaya-Vaise§ika, is an extremely tran¬ 
sient phenomenon, lasting only for two moments,—the second 
moment of its existence being associated with the emergence 
of a fresh sound by which it is itself destroyed at the third 
moment. The propagation of sound is thus effected by means 
of a series of gradually emerging sounds, each of whch destroys 
the one preceding it . 44 But the process of one sound being 
•followed by another, and that by a third, and so on cannot 
continue ad infinitum, for, in that case, a sound arising any¬ 
where would be audible everywhere. Naturally, we have to 
suppose that a series of sounds reaches its limit at a certain 
point with "the production of a sound which fails to give off 
another sound and thus represents the last number in the 
series. This# last sound is the only surviving sound in the 
series, all preceding sounds having already been destroyed, 
each by the one succeeding it. The question naturally arises: 
How is this last sound-unit destroyed ? Vatsyayana observes 
that its destruction is due to the contiguity of a rigid obstacle 
(praiighatid ravyasa myoga). Vucaspati adds that the last 
sound arising in a particular part of akasa is destroyed when 
the contiguous part of akasa is blocked by a thick, rigid body 
(ghanataradravya) , for any part of akasa that is so blocked 
cannot function as the locus of sound . 46 In these statements, 
there is apparently some sort of explanation as to why the 
so-called last sound does not produce another sound. The 
question of the destruction of the last sound is, however, left 
unsettled. Some later writers of the school suggest that the 
last sound dies off because of its inherent transiency and that 
its only difference from any of the preceding sounds lies in its 
failure to giv*e rise to another sound. 

Both Vatsyayana and Vacaspati seem to suggest that the 
discontinuity of a sound-series is due to the discontinuity of 
the medium off its transmission. Sound-waves, we know, are 

"* NBl77 II. ii. 65* 
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propagated through the medium of' air-waves. Of the succes¬ 
sive air-waves radiating from a particular centre, that one is 
the last which meets a rigid obstacle like a thick wall and is 
thus prevented from giving rise to a fresh wave. Sound, in 
this case, is not propagated further than that wall and cannot, 
therefore, be heard even by any one standing just beyond it. 

But even when there is no rigid obstacle standing in the 
way, a sound is not audible beyond a certain distance from its 
source. Uddyotakara points out that, in the course of propa-i 
gation, the sounds emerging in succession and constituting a 
single series show a progressive diminution of intensity {wait da- 
taratamadibhava). The series ends when there arises a sound 
so feeble that even the slightest obstacle can put an end to its 
capacity for producing a fresh sound .' 17 The position may be 
clearly explained on the basis of the Nyaya-Varsesika hypo¬ 
thesis that dkdsa must contain air-particles if it is to function 
as the locus of sound. The hypothesis obviously implies that 
a sound-series propagates itself by means of a series of vibrating 
air-particles located in dkdsa ,—each air-particle impacting 

against the one contiguous to it. The propagation of a sound- 

6 

series is thus really carried on through the instrumentality of 
a series of impacts (abhighata ). But an impact between two 
particles is possible only as a result of at least one of them 
being in motion and possessing what is called the quality of 
impulse (vega), which is something like the force of momentum. 
Impulse is thus indirectly responsible for the production of 
sounds. But in the process of propagation through the air- 
particles, the impulse gradually loses its strength, and sound 
consequently becomes feebler and feebler. When the impulse 
ceases, sound also dies off. 4 " >• 


"NV, IJ. 289. 
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CHAPTER IX 

TIME 


i. The Proof of Time: the Nyaya-Vaise.sika View 

• * 

The problem of tune presents itself under many aspects, 
no two of «vvhich are entirely independent. When, for 
instance, *we proceed to discuss the question, “How is time 
known?”, we at once set to ourselves the associated question, 
“Why does time make itself knowable in the way in which 
it is known?” If time exists, it exists to serve a definite 
purpose in the scheme of reality, and not merely ‘in an obscure 
way’, as Aristotle suggests. Any adequate proof of the 
existence of time must therefore be also a proof of its exclusive 
capacity to exercise a specific function. Let us examine the 
position from the Nyaya-Vaisesika standpoint. 

Time is conceived in the Nyaya-Vaisesika system as a 
unique, all-pervading and eternal substance. It is the static 
background against which events happen and from which they 
derive their chronological order. It possesses no specific 
physical quality like colour and thus cannot be an object of 
external perception. Neither is it perceivable internally, for 
the mind has no jurisdiction over external or non-psychical 
objects independently of a physical sense-organ. The question 
naturally arises : What is the source of our knowledge that 
time exists? The Vaisesika answers that the knowledge of 
time is arrived at by a series of inferences. The notions of 
priority (paratva ) and posteriority (aparaiva), of simultaneity 
(yaugapadya) and succession (ayaugapadya) , and of quickness 
(ksipratva) and slowness ( ciralva) constitute the grounds (linga) 
of inference of the existence of time . 1 

We propose, first of all, to discuss how time is inferred 
as the condition of our notions of priority and posteriority. 
Our initial task in this connection is to determine the exact 

VS./lI. ii. 6; PPBb., p. 63. 
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meanings of these terms. If priority is taken to imply the 
•lapse of a larger amount of time, and posteriority that of a 
smaller amount, then there will be neither scope nor necessity 
for the inference of time at all, as the notion of it is in¬ 
volved in that of the logical ground. The Vaisesilea has 
therefore thought it necessary to explain the notions of priority 
and posteriority independently of reference to time. According 
to him, priority or posteriority is a quality which every gene¬ 
rated substance possesses by virtue of its relation to a relatively 
large or small number of revolutions of the sun. In other 
words, when we say that an individual, A, is prior to another, 
B, which is the same thing as to say that B is posterior to A, 
we really mean that A, a contemporary of B, has been con¬ 
nected with a larger number of solar revolutions than B." 

It is, of course, true that the solar revolutions, through 
connection with which A is perceived as prior and B as poste¬ 
rior, are themselves unperceivable. But that does not affect 
the Vaisesilea position. The fact is that solar motion is a 
well-known phenomenon of nature and is found to be spon¬ 
taneously presented as a qualifying element (visesana) whenever 
we perceive an individual as prior (i.c., senior) dr posterior 
(i.e., junior) to another. For, if at any time A is judged as 
prior to B, the obvious implication is that A is felt as having 
passed through a larger number of days than B, and days are 
intelligible only in terms of complete revolutions of the sun 
round the earth . 3 

But how can A (or B, or, for the matter of that, any other 
individual) be connected at all with solar motion and be 
qualified by it ? No direct connection through the relation of 
inherence (samavaya) is possible between them, as the motion 
of the sun inheres in the sun and, as such, is ‘connected with 
it alone. Nor can there be a relation of conjunction ( sa-myoga ) 

- NYTT., II. i. 39, p. 280, KV., p. 114. 

■ Vide. -NIA'K., p. 284. 
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between A and the revolving sun, which are widely separated^ 
finite substances. But the notion of priority or posteriority, 
as we have already seen, implies a connection between A and 
solar motion. As direct connection is out of the question, the 
two terjns should be supposed to be related only indirectly 
through something forming the connecting link. The Vaisesika 
suggests that the simplest way of explaining this indirect 
relation would, be to suppose that A is in conjunction with 
something, which is in conjunction with the sun in which its 
motion inheres . 1 

Now, what is this something that brings an individual and 
solar motion into relation ? It must be a substance, w.hich 
alone can be in conjunction both with the individual and with 
the sun in which its motion inheres. It cannot be a substance 
of limited magnitude, because such a substance cannot be 
connected with all things, of which priority and posteriority 
are found to be determinations. So it must be a substance 
which is in connection with all finite substaees ; in other words, 
it must be a ubiquitous substance. But akasa and the sold, 
though ubiquitous, cannot serve as the connecting link. It is 
essential that the required ubiquitous substance should not only 
be in contact with the individual and the sun, but also have 
the capacity to relate the individual with the motion of the 
sun. In other words, it must bring one finite substance into 
relation with the property of another substance. Neither akasa 
nor the soul has this capacity. If akasa had it, it would be 
possible for a particular impact, producing sound in one drum, 
to be transmitted to other drums and to produce sound therein, 
because akasa is connected simultaneously with all drums. If, 
again, the*soul,^ which is in contact with all finite things, were 
in a position to produce the required relation, substances would 
be enabled to acquire new properties in a most confusing 
manner, &nd the fragrance of sandal would be perceived in 
gold, and the yellow colour of gold in a white lily. The 

‘The relation is'expressed as svasamyuklasainyitktasamavQya, i.e., 
inherence f (oi motion) in a substratum which is in conjunction with 
something which is in conjunction with the individual in question. ^ 
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obvious absurdity of the position shows that the mere con¬ 
junction of two substances with a third does not ensure any 
relation between one of the two substances and the property 
of another. But in the present context, priority and poste¬ 
riority just imply such a relation. When, therefore, t a direct 

relation is impossible for obvious reasons and when even the 

< 

two known ubiquitous substances, akasa and the soul, are found 
‘to lack the capacity for producing- an indirect relation, there is 
a clear case, argues the Vaise$ika, for positing a special sub¬ 
stance which alone can achieve this result. And this special 
substance is given the name of time . 5 

It may, however, be urged that, if time is supposed to 
possess, the capacity for instituting a relation ‘between the 
property of one substance and another substance, then there 
is nothing to prevent it from producing a confusion of qualities 
in substances—a consequence which has been held out as a bar 
to the attribution of a similar capacity to akasa and the soul. 
Consistency of reasoning demands that time also should be 
denied this capacity for miracle ; and so the postulation of time 

is not warranted by an inescapable logical necessity. The 

« 

answer of the Vaisesika to this objection is that the existence 
of time as the cause of an indirect relation between solar motion 
and an individual substance is proved by the rcductia ad 
absurdum of the other possible causes. The peculiar capacity 
of time to produce the relation in question is thus established 
by the same argument which proves the existence of time itself 
as an additional substance. Moreover, the capacity is inferred 
as strictly restricted to the production of an individual’s relation 
with a specific action, viz., solar motion. There is, therefore, 
no possibility of a promiscuous exchange of properties among 
substances through the medium of time . 6 

It appears that two alternatives are open to the opponent, 
viz., either to deny the validity of the considerations which 
necessitate the assumption of a ubiquitous medium through 


. ' KV„* pp.*« 115-16; NLV., pp. 290-291. 

. ' KV., p. 116; KVBh., p. 138. 
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which solar motion may be related to any individual, or to 
suppose that some ubiquitous substance other than time may 
function as the required medium. We have seen that neither 
of these alternatives is possible. The logical necessity for 
postulating time as an additional substance, therefore, remains 
unshaken. 

Likewise, the concepts of simultaneity and succession, and 
of quickness and slowness are the logical grounds for the 

9 / 

inference of time. Simultaneity connotes the relation of two 
(or more) events to a particular solar motion, and succession 
implies such relation to two (or more) different solar motions. 
Quickness or slowness of an event is also to be understood as 
determined by* the relation of the event to a smaller or larger 
number of solar motions . 7 As none of these relations is possible 
without the intervention of time, the concepts in question 
constitute the logical ground for the inference of time. 

We have seen that the Vaisesika docs not believe in the 
direct intuition of time and is thus under the necessity of 
proving the existence of time by means of inference. The 
ground of the inference in question is the notion that solar 
motion and an individual are related. It lias been found that 
this relation is possible only through a special substantial 
ubiquitous medium, which is time. Thus it is time that con¬ 
stitutes the relation between solar motion and the individual 
concerned. When, therefore, vve say that A is temporally 
prior to B, we are supposed to affrm that A is related through 
the medium of time to a larger number of solar revolutions than 
B. Now the question is : Can this relatcdness of A or B to 
solar motion be understood without a previous knowledge of 
the relation? If the knowledge of relation (sambandha-pratMi) 
be the condili-o sine qua non of the knowledge of relatedness 
(visistapralUi), then the notion of time should be supposed to 
be already present as a necessary element of the concept of 
relatedness. And, if, again, the notion of time qud relation be 
reached as a'conclusion from the premiss of relatedness, there 

r NVTT.,' IT. i. 39, p. 281; KV., r„ 117. 
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is clearly a case of circular reasoning ■ (Uaretardsraya) ■ The 
knowledge of relatedness presupposes the knowledge of time 
qud relation, and the latter, again, is shown to presuppose the 
notion of relatedness as its logical ground." 

Udayana however observes, in reply, that the^ difficulty 
would be really insuperable if the premiss, viz., that the 
knowledge of relation is the condition of the knowledge of 
relatedness, were true. But the fact is that the notion of 
relatedness presupposes the existence of a relation, and not tits 

t 

articulate knowledge. The terms in relation are directly felt 
as related, and thus the idea of relatedness arises independently 
of the knowldege of relation . 9 If this principle were not 
admitted, some of the common perceptual judgments would be 
impossible of explanation. In the judgment, for instance, 
‘Water is cold’ or ‘Water flows’ or ‘Water is $ substance’, the 
predicate, viz., coldness (quality) or flow (action) or substance- 
hood (universal), is perceptually related to the subject, viz., 
water. In other words, water is actually perceived as qualified 
by what is predicated of it. But the relation subsisting between 
water and its coldness or flow' or substancehood is one of 
inherence ( samavdya ), which, according to the ' Vaisesika, is 
not amenable to perception . 10 It thus follows that the imper- 
ceptibility of the relation between two terms does not stand in 


s KV„ p. 117 ; KVBh., p. 140. 

“ Ibid. 

The Vaisesika Joes not accept the Nyava view that the relation 
of inherence is ail object of perception. A relation, it is asserted, can¬ 
not be perceived unless the terms are perceivable. Inherence accordingly 
is an an perceivable relation, as it is found to subsist even between 
admittedly unperceivable terms, such as time and its oneness, or mind 
and its movement. The fact that perceivable terms (c.g., sugar and 
its sweetness or whiteness) may also be related by inherence does not 
affect the position. Tor inherence, according to the Vaisesika, is a 
unitary relation; it is the same in all its incidences, whether its terms 
are perceivable or not. It does not undergo any change in its nature 
even though the terms may vary from case io case. Inherence, there¬ 
fore, is bound to remain unperceivable under all possible conditions. 

Vide Din., p. 263 and R.R., p. 263. 
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the way of the perceptual knowledge of the terms as related. 
A judgment, therefore, affirms or denies, as the case may be, 
the relatedness of the terms, and not the relation between them. 
The knowledge of the relation is arrived at by consideration 
of the impossibility of relatedness in the absence of a factual 
relation. So the charge of arguing in a vicious circle is based 
upon a wrong premiss. Time as a fact remains unknown before 
it is inferred as a relating principle, and it is inferred as a 
reflating principle only when the perceived relatedness of solar 
motion to an individual cannot Ire explained in any other way. 

The method of inference of time we have discussed 
so far was suggested for the first time by Vacaspati, and 
adopted later' on by Udayana and other Vaisesika writers. 
tSridhara, however, appears to have realized the futility of any 
attempt to explain the notions of priority, posteriority, etc. 
by reference to solar motion. The question of relating solar 
motion to the temporally determined things presents difficulties 
which, in his view, are insurmountable. The postulation of an 
indirect relation through the intervention of a leriium quid, 
and calling this intervening factor time, evidently, did not 
appeal to him. He, therefore, suggested a different approach 
to the problem of inference of time. We give here an analysis 
of his arguments to prove the existence of time. 

The notions of priority, posteriority, etc. are determinate 
subjective phenomena, and their emergence can be explained 
only on the supposition of their being causally related to a 
specific objective ground, and this is time. Time, therefore, 
is to be inferred as the cause of certain notions which are found 
to be associated with events, and which cannot be explained 
otherwise. 1 * 

Time is also presupposed in the operation of the causal 
principle. An eternal entity like dkdsa is uucausable because 
it is never non-existent, which means that it is timelessly 
existent. An absolute nonentity like a square circle is equally 
uncausable 'because ■ it> is ever non-existent, which means that 


n NK., p. 64. 
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it is tunelessly nan-existent. Causation, therefore, is possible 
only in the case of an event which is contingent (kadacitka), 
i.e., which conies into being after having been previously non¬ 
existent. In other words, previous non-existence, which it 
intelligible only in the sense of a temporally determined non¬ 
existence, transpires to be the necessary condition of the pro¬ 
duction of an event. If, therefore, there were no time, there 
could be no happening, and things would either merely exist 
or not exist at all. Causality, thus, is found to be,inexplicable 
without reference to time . 12 

The notion of time is also derived from our experience of 
change. Material bodies, whether inorganic or organic, are 
found to pass through successive states and modifications. And 
this can be explained only on the supposition that it is time 
that makes a difference to the bodies and helps their develop¬ 
ment or decay. When an old man is seen to possess physical' 
peculiarities different from those of his young son, the contrast 
inevitably points to a difference in physical change, and time 
is inferred as the cause of it . 1,1 In all such cases, the changing- 
substances are supposed to be in direct connection with time, 
for on no other hypothesis can change be explained. 

Vallablia has discussed the orthodox Vaisesika view of 
time, but has characterized it rather disparagingly as old and 
conventional (ciranlana) . He offers a proof of time, which, he 
claims, embodies an original (abhinava) approach to the 
problem . 14 The basis of the notion of time, according to him, 
is the knowledge that something actually exists. The 
propositions, ‘The table exists’, ‘The pen exists’, ‘The book 
exists’, etc., in spite of the variety of their subjects, uniformly 


•‘Ibid., p. 65. 

’* Ibid. A similar argument occurs in Pataujali’s Mahdbha$ya (II. 
ii. 5) where it is slated that it is because of time that bodies are found 
to undergo quantitative changes (yena niuriinam upacayaS cd 'pacayas 
ca laksyante sa kalah). 

14 NI/V., p. 293. Vallabha’s claim to originality cannot be accepted. 
He simply elaborated a theory which had been adumbrated by 
Vatsyayana. Vide NBh., II. i. 41. 
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convey the idea of something being existent or present. These 
are, therefore, essentially time-propositions. Time, thus, is the* 
invariable determination of any term to which the verb ‘to 
exist’ in the present tense may be applicable. ‘Existentness’ 
(vartamanata), in other words, implies purely a temporal 
characteristic. 1 " 

• Vallabha’s conclusion is based upon a critical examination 
and rejection of some of the possible interpretations of the term 
‘fxistentness’. * The term, he points out, cannot connote what 
is called is’ness ( astilva ). ‘A thing is’ implies that the thing has 
an individuality, /• e., a unique intrinsic nature ( svarupa) ; in 
other words, a thing’s isness is the thing itself. Isness has 
therefore different meanings in different propositions according 
as the subject varies. Existentness, on the contrary, is found 
to be predicate in one unequivocal sense of all individually 
varying reals. Nor can it be contended that ‘a thing exists’ 
would mean that the thing participates in the existence- 
universal (scittasamanya), for, in that case, existentness could 
not be predicated of a universal, negation, etc., i.e., of such 
categories of reality as are, by their very nature, excludent of 
a universal* (nihsdmdnya). But there appears to be no ground 
for dismissing as nonsensical any statement to the effect that a 
universal exists like any particular that participates in it, or 
that the negation of a thing exists wherever and whenever the 
thing is absent. Nor can existentness be interpreted as the 
condition in which post-non-existence has not yet occurred and 
pre-non-existence has already ceased. Since non-existence is 
intelligible only in relation to a specific negatum (pratiyogin), 
the negation of pre-non-existence and post-non-existence in 
any particular case cannot refer to anything distinct from the 
individuality of» the negatum itself. But individuality, as we 
have seen, is a variable concept, while existentness is common 
to all individuals . 16 

It may be suggested that the existentness of a tiling means 

nothing mere than that the thing possesses causal efficiency 
_^_ !» • * 

,S NLV., p. 310. 

18 /bid.;' pp. 310-311. 
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(kriyajananayogyalva). But causal efficiency is not an indeter- 
< minate fact ; it is intelligible only in the sense of the specific- 
capacity of a particular thing to produce a particular effect. 
Causal efficiency thus transpires to be identical with the 
intrinsic nature or individuality of the thing of which it is pre¬ 
dicated. It is, therefore, bound to vary from individual to 
individual, so that we have the old difficulty over again. 
Moreover, it cannot be said that the existent alone can be a 
cause. For even what is no longer existent and" what is yet to 
be existent are not devoid of causal efficiency. The actually 
existent is always found to be due to a cause that has ceased 
to exist. And our present activities are often undertaken with 
a view to achieving advantages that will follow frem the condi¬ 
tions which are not yet existent but which we want to produce 
through those activities. Thus the attempt to define existent¬ 
ness in terms of causal efficiency results in the obliteration of 
all distinction between the existent or the present on the one 
hand, and the past and the future on the other. Nor can any 
improvement be made upon the situation by defining existent¬ 
ness as the nature of a thing actually associated with an effect 
(karyo-pahita). For this would imply that the existent is 
invariably an active cause—and not merely a potential 
( svarupayogya ) one—a cause which is actually concomitant with 
the effect brought into being by its activity. The definition 
serves, no doubt, to eliminate the past and the future, which 
are obviously not actually' associated with the effects they are 
capable of producing. But it fails to represent the true nature 
of existentness, which is found to be independent of any 
reference to association with an effect. Our perception of a 
mass of gold or a lump of clay, for instance, as something which 
exists, is not dependent upon the knowledge cf the effect, say 
a jar, which is produced from it . 17 

It appears that the existentness of a thing cannot be 
explained by reference to its intrinsic nature, causal or non- 
causal. Existentness, which is the same thing as presentness, 

"IbiS., pj5. 311-312; also NLVK.. p. 312. 
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should therefore be understood as an extrinsic determination, 
and this determination is called time. Time, like the relation 
of inherence, is one and self-identical in all its countless inci¬ 
dences. The diversity of individuals qualified by it does not 
introduce any diversity into its nature, since existentness is felt 
as common to all of them . 18 

2. Is Perception of Time Possible? 

» The Bhatta MImanisaka maintains that time is an object of 
perception. If time were not immediately given in experience, 
such characteristics of events as slowness, quickness, co¬ 
existence, succession, etc. would never come within our percep¬ 
tion. Since these perceived determinations of events necessarily 
involve a direct reference to time, it must be held, argues the 
Mimamsaka, tfcat time is invariably presented as a qualifying 
dement ( visesana ) in our perception of events . 10 The attempt 
of the Vaisesika to explain away these obvious time-determina¬ 
tions by reference to solar motion is not faithful to the plain 
verdict of experience . 20 I11 fact, the necessary accompaniment 
of the notion of time with all our perceptions can be explained 
satisfactorily only on the hypothesis that time itself is directly 
perceived. There is no validity in the contention that time is 
not amenable to perception because it lacks sensible colour 
(udbhutarufia). Such a contention is an example of the fallacy 
of universalizing a rule which is found to be true in a limited 
field. In fact, it is a matter of accident that some perceptual 
data possess sensible colour and others do not. The Vaisesika 
himself has to admit that the quality of colour (rupa), though 
devoid of colour, is visually perceived, and that atoms are 
infra-sensiWe in spite of the presence of colour in them . 21 The 
fact is that a law must be in harmony with facts ; it cannot 

78 NIA 7 .. p. 312. 

” NM., pt. I, p. 124; Nyayaratndkara on SV., .(abdanityatadhikarana, 
verse 303; MM., p. 79. ( 

The criticism does not evidently apply to Sridhara’s method of 
inference o.J time. 

J1 NM., pt. I, p. 124. 
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contradict or supersede them. The perception of time in spite 
'of its colourlessness is a fact of experience and cannot therefore 
be invalidated by any law. So the Mimamsaka concludes that 
time is always a perceived determination of the empirical data. 
It is, of course, true that time is not perceived by itself, indepen- 
dently of a concrete filling. But that does not prove its im- 
perceptibility. For time, by its very nature, is perceivable oiily 
as a qualification of a sensible object. If nothing can be 
perceived except in time, time also cannot be perceived if it is 
‘devoid of all sensible content ’. 22 

It may be observed here that Nagesa, the grammarian 
philosopher, also holds that a span of time is perceivable by 
all the six sense-organs (sadindriyavedya) . 23 An Object is felt 
as present when it is presented to the senses. In other words, 
our normal perception of an object is invariably associated with 
the conviction of its presentness, which is, obviously, a time- 
determination . 24 Nagesa, therefore, concludes that an object 
can be presented to an appropriate sense only as a present event, 
and that the time-determination of the event is as much an 
object of sense-perception as the event itself. 

From what has been said above, it will be clear that the 
Mimaipsaka anticipates and utilizes the substance of Kant’s 
argument in so far as it can be employed to show that the notion 
of time is not arrived at by a process of ratiocination. The 
Kantian view that “only on the presupposition of time can we 
represent to ourselves a number of things existing at one and 
the same time (simultaneously) or at different times (successive¬ 
ly)”, seems to be in some measure a reaffirmation of the 
MImamsa position. It must, however, be noted that the agree¬ 
ment between the two views does not go beyond the admission 
of the givenness of time as a necessary element in all our 
experience. The Mimaipsaka, like the Nyaya-Vaisesika, is a 
thorough-going realist and believes in the objective, existence 

' SD., p. 139; NM, pt. I, p. 124. 

1 VSI*M., -p. 849. 

1 Kunjika on VSLM., p. 850. 
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of time, which Kant denies. Time, according to Kant, is» 
neither an actually existing substance nor an objective deter¬ 
mination of such a substance ; it is only one of the forms of 
intuition. It is not a thing exi>erienced, but, as a subjective 
condition of all our experience, it is given a priori. In itself 
and apart from the subject, time is nothing at all. The 
Mimamsaka realist does not accept this position. He is empha¬ 
tic in his assartion that time is a substantive real existing in 
ils own right. He does not believe that the subjectivity of time 
necessarily follows from the apodictic certainty of the dictum 
that things cannot be known except in time. As a matter of 
fact, the acceptance of the dictum is not incompatible with the 
objective reality of time. It cannot be denied that time is 
invariably presented as a real and objective determination 
(visescuia) of events perceived by us . 25 To take one element in 
the perceptual act, viz., time, as a subjective form, and the 
other, viz., the event, as an objective fact, is certainly to mis¬ 
represent the contents of perception. In fact, Kant himself 
admits the empirical reality or objectivity of time in relation to 
all objects .that are capable of being presented to our senses. 
But here also Kant seems to be inconsistent ; for he says that 
time is pure (non-sensuous) intuition and makes sensuous per¬ 
ception the test of empirical reality . 1 It is inconceivable that a 
pure form of intuition should have anything to do with sensuous 
perception. 

As regards the Mimamsaka’s position that time is a per¬ 
ceptual datum, the Vaiscsika maintains that it is untenable, 
inasmuch as it fails to recognize the limitations of perception 
as a source of knowledge. The time that is supposed to be 
immediately pesceived is limited. The specious present, or, for 
the matter of that, any directly perceived time-division, has a 
fairly well-defined span . 26 But time per se, which is the object 
of philosophical speculation, is infinite and eternal. Such time 
is never aji object of perception. Again, simultaneity and 


25 NM., pt. I, p. 124. 

20 Idanim ityadyakhilavyavahardnaiji 
Kala on VSLJb, p. 851. 
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♦succession, and also priority and posteriority, as perceived 
determinations of events, refer only to the arrangement and 
relatedness of those events in the “time-setting”. What we 
are immediately aware of in these cases is not time as it really 
is, but certain extrinsically determined temporal modes as 
adjuncts to events. But real metaphysical time is a unitary, 
infinite, undivided whole. It would exist even if all events 
were abstracted from it ; it transcends all its empirical deli¬ 
mitation and diversification. It never comes within our 

sensuous experience. We can only infer its existence as the 
common objective ground of all the perceived temporal qualities 
of events. It is natural, therefore, that the Vaisp$ika should 
refuse to take the apparent prim a facie verdict of perceptual 
experience at its face value, with regard to time. 

Srldhara, however, has pointed out that time, though uu- 
perceivable, can enter as a qualifying element into a perceptual 
judgment, c.g., ‘I sec the table now'. Here time, which 

is known originally through a process of inference, is found to 
be associated with a perceived object as a qualification 

( visesana ) of it. There is no psychological absurdity in such 
an association, for it is the same subject that infers time and 
perceives the temporally qualified object. A similar association 
between unpresented and presented elements is admitted in the 
case of the perceptual judgment, ‘I see a fragrant rose’. 
Here a rose actually presented to the visual sense is apprehend¬ 
ed as qualified by the fragrance previously experienced in 

another rose with the olfactory sense . 27 So it conies to this. 
Though the knowledge of time as such is always inferential, 
the association of the time-quality with perceived objects 

t 

partakes, to all appearances, of the character of perception. 
The argument of succession, simultaneity, etc., employed to 
prove the objective reality of time, has its necessity and utility 
with regard to an opponent who elects to repudiate time as an 
objective fact . 28 

>r NKi, p. b5. 

' « Ibid. 
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3 . The Reality of Time and its Determinations 

.Empirically we speak of three times—past, present and* 
future—rather than of one. The Vaisesika points out that in 
this threefold time we see its derivative nature. All three 
depend on the existence of something else. Let us examine 
how it *is so. 

* Time, according to the Vaisesika, is really one infinite and 
indivisible principle. The empirical divisions of time into past 
present and future cannot therefore be natural or integral to it. 
If the divisions of time were natural and therefore real parts in 
it, each of them would be- numerically and essentially different 
from the others ; so that a definite span of time which is now 
cognized as present would never be divested of its intrinsic 
character of presentness and therefore could not be cognized as 
future before,or as past afterwards. Nor can it be contended 
that a unitary time can possess the three determinations— 
pastness, presentness and futurity—as its original qualities. The 
determinations are obviously contradictory and incompatible. 
Besides, their coincidence would make all temporal distinctions 
impossible. I11 other words, there would be no bar to an event 
being cogrfized as past as well as future just when it is actually 
cognized as present . 20 The Vaise§ika naturally concludes that 
time acquires these distinctions from its relation to something 
outside the time-series. To be precise, the Vaisesika asserts 
that the distinctions of time arc derived from its association 
with the limiting adjuncts ( upddhi ) in the form of generated 
events (actions or objects), which are necessarily of finite 
duration . 30 Thus, although functioning as the universal 
substratum of all that is, so that whatever exists must be in it, 
time, by .itself, is independent of all events happening in it. 
But time as pfesent is dependent upon its relation to an event 
which has begun but not yet ended. Similarly, the past is the 
time associated with an event'that has passed off, and the future 
is the time associated with an event that is yet to come to 


a!l KK£., p. 1234 and KKKV., p. 1235. 
10 Janyamatrjn kalopadhih. 
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pass . 31 Dissociated from all these concrete events which act as 
••limiting adjuncts, time would transcend its limited, measurable 
aspects and be eternity. 

But, if time per se cannot possess the distinctions of past, 
present and future, and if these distinctions are valid only 
relatively, are we to suppose that they do not really exist as 
such ? And, if so, would such a position be consistent with a 
realistic view of time, such as the Nyaya-Vaisesika maintains? 
We are thus inevitably confronted with the traditional problery 
of the reality of time. 

The doctrine of the unreality of time has found powerful 
exponents in India as well as in the West. It has taken 
different forms with different philosophers and has naturally 
been supported by widely divergent arguments. We are, 
however, concerned here, for obvious reasons, oply with those 
arguments which directly attack the Nyaya-Vaisesika conception 
of the basis of the distinctions of past, present and future. 

The most outstanding critic of the Nyaya-Vaisesika theory 
of time is, of course, Srihar§a. His objection to the reality of 
time rests on the assumption that the temporal determinations 
are indefinable and unintelligible as separate entities.* To define 
a thing is to mark it off from others ; not to be able to define 
a thing is to admit that it has no recognizable specific character, 
which means that it is not real. 

The Vaisesika suggests that the past, present and future 
are distinguishable from one another by means of the different 
external conditions, i.e., different solar motions, which deter¬ 
mine them. But this, according to Sriharsa, is an untenable 
position, for all the three determinations of time are found to 
stand precisely in the same relation to the same soler motion. 
A particular day, for instance, which is cogni'zed as present 
owing to its relation to a particular solar motion, is also cognized 

31 KV., pp. 120-121. 

Cf. “If nothing were passing away, there would be no past time; 

• and if nothing were coming, there would be mi time to come; and if 
( nothing were, .there should now be no present time.” i\ugustine -. 
Th' Confessions', ix. 14. 
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as past and future by reference to that very motion. The day 
in qpestion is understood as present on that very day, as past# 
on the days that follow and as future on the days that precede. 
It is marked off from its predecessors and successors by the 
particular solar motion with which it is associated and which 
is comrfton to all its determinations—past, present and future. 
Birt it is an obviously absurd position that relation to one 
particular external fact should be supposed to be the condition 
gf the three determinations of time which are felt as distinct 
from one another. It may be said in defence that the difficulty 
is due to the absence of a necessary qualification in respect of 
the relation. We have the notion of the present when the time 
of an event'is in actual relation to solar motion. When the 
relation in question has been and is no more, we have the notion 
of the past ; a$id of the future, when the relation will be but is 
not yet. But this defence, argues tsriharsa, only glosses over 
the difficulty. For the term ‘actual’ means ‘existent’, which is 
the same thing as present ; and ‘has been’ and ‘will be’ are 
mere synonyms of past and future . 32 

It has, again, been suggested by the Vaisesika that the 
time detenliined by action (kriyavacchinna) is present, and the 
time determined by the pre-non-existence of action is past, and 
the time determined by the post-non-existence or cessation of 
action is future. But this explanation also does not effect any 
improvement upon the previous position. All divisions of 
time are equally determined by action and thus turn out to be 
present alike. For there can be no time-division which is 
qualified by the pre-non-existence or post-non-existence of some 
action, and not qualified any action . 33 There is a further 
difficulty. , Pre-non-existence and post-non-existence are un¬ 
intelligible without reference to the notions of the previous and 
the subsequent. But the previous is the past, and the subse¬ 
quent is tiie future. The Vaisesika is thus involved in a vicious 
circle, for the terms which he uses for explaining time-determina¬ 
tions are f»und to Ripply them. 

”KKf;, pp. 1235-123S; KKKS., p. 672. 

35 KKK., p. 1238. 
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The Vaise§ika proposes an amended definition of the present 
tin the following terms: The time which is determined by 
a particular action is present in relation to that action and not 
to any other . 34 But this also does not solve the difficulty, for 
it is the same determining action that is found to qualify the 
present as well as the past and the future. Any moment'of time 
which is regarded as present by virtue of its relation to a parti¬ 
cular action is also recognized as past and future by reference 
to that very action. It may seem easy to get rounti the difficulty 
by supposing that determination ( avacchcda ) by the attion con¬ 
cerned is not present in the past and the future ; that is to, say, 
such determination is present only in the present when the 
action is actually in progress . 35 But this simply seaks to define 
the present time by means of a present action when the meaning 
of the term ‘present’ is itself unknown. There is no escape 
from the difficulty even if it is asserted that the time which is 
determined by a particular action is present at the time of that 
action. For how can time be the receptacle of time when only 
one time-continuum is admitted? And, again, if time is one, 
there is no sense in saying that it can be its own receptacle . 30 

An argument which is similar in some respects,* but which 
obviously had a different basis, was offered by McTaggart. 
Presentness, pastness and futurity, he points out, are contra¬ 
dictory and therefore incompatible characteristics, and yet every 
event has them all. We can escape the contradiction only by 
supposing that an event can have them not simultaneously, but 
in succession. The event was future, is present and -will be 
past. But ‘was’, ‘is’ and ‘will be’ are equivalent to past, present 
and future. We are thus involved in a vicious circle, for to 
explain time-distinctions we use the different tenses ( \vhich are 
themselves unintelligible without reference to time-distinc¬ 
tions . 37 

Yatkriyavacchinno yah kalali sa taikriydpcksaya vartamano na tv’ 
anyapeksaya. Ibid., p. 1241. 

Si KKKV., p. 1243. 

“ KKK„ p k 1241. v 

17 McTa'ggarf : The Nature of Existence, vol. ii, pp. 21-22. 
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The very conception of one infinite time appearing as 
diverse and finite through relation to the movement of an 
external body, is, according to Sriharsa, open to grave objection. 
It makes the time-determinations—past, present and future— 
relative and subjective. No external condition can be univer¬ 
sally valid. There is neither fixity nor finality in it. Sometimes 
a moment may be said to be present, sometimes an hour, a day, 
a month, a year, and so on. If these distinctions are made 
dependent upon external circumstances of varying finite dura¬ 
tions, no universal or objective standard of the present, or, for 
the matter of that, of any time-determination, can be propound¬ 
ed. This is certainly a bar to the clear and rational under¬ 
standing of *a time-determination as an objectively real fact. 31 * 

We do not find any attempt, on the part of the writers of 
the Nyaya-Vaisejjika school, to meet the criticisms of Sriharsa. 
We may however offer a few remarks of our own on this matter. 
The results of Srjliarsa’s arguments may be summed up as 
follows : There is no definition of a time-determination that can 
stand critical examination ; no time-determination is therefore 
intelligible as a distinct entity. The Nayaya-Vaisesika realist 
may accept* the substantive proposition without committing him¬ 
self to the consequential one. The definitions of the past, present 
and future may not be logically perfect, but even the most un¬ 
bending sceptic cannot deny that they serve to distinguish them 
from one another with a fair degree of accuracy. The definitions 
may at least be accepted as unambiguous descriptions of time- 
determinations. The truth of the matter appears to be that the 
present is an object of immediate intuition about which there 
is no room for mistake or confusion. The existence of the 
present is directly indicated by the time-judgments forced upon 
us by our experiences. We may not be able to define a time- 
determination, but that does not prove that it lacks a recogniz¬ 
able individual nature. When Sriharsa shows that the Vaisesika’s 
definitions of the present are applicable to the past and the 
future as Well, he serins to have the conviction that the present 

1 KKK., p. 1244. 
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cannot be and should not be confounded with the past and the 
’future. His repudiation of the definitions would have no sense 
if he were not himself conscious of the distinctive identity of 
the present as compared with that of fire past or the future. It 
cannot, therefore, be suggested with any pretence to plausibility 
that our time-notions are unintelligible to ourselves. 

v n 

The sceptic may argue that he docs not seek to disprove 
this psychological possibility of our time-notions^ or their prac¬ 
tical value. What he seeks to assert is that the concept of time 
is not logically justifiable, and so cannot have ultimate validity. 
Time as an empirical concept with its empirical validity may 
pass muster in our ordinary intellectual activities. u But that is 
no guarantee of its absolute validity. Even unreal things and 
demonstrably false notions may hold good at a certain level of 
our intellectual development, and in a certain sphere of activity. 
So these pragmatic arguments cannot shake the conclusions 
reached by the rigorous pursuit of logical necessity. 

In reply to this defence of the sceptic, the realist may with 
all propriety urge that the distinction between the empirical 
( vyavaharika) and the transcendental ( pdramarthika) is not an 
established fact ; nor is it necessitated by the demand for 
systematization of our experience. However, this is a very 
broad problem, and so far as the vindication of the reality of 
time is concerned,, it is not necessary to enter upon a discussion 
of the issue. There is, however, no reason why the pragmatic 
value of the time-judgments should be discounted. The analogy 
of false beliefs having pragmatic justification is entirely irrele¬ 
vant to the problem at hand. The popular belief in the move¬ 
ment of the sun may not lead to any untoward consequence in 
the plane of ordinary activity. But with the growth of 
knowledge of the planetary system as embodied in astronomy, 
the belief is found to come into conflict with the larger field of 
knowledge. So it has to be rejected. But the fundamental 
concept of time stands in a different position. We cannot 
conceive of $ny intellectual advancement, except m abstract 
speculations, which demands the rejection of time. 
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Absolute time is maintained by the Nyava-Vaisefjika 
realist to be an infinite, ever-present continuant, which is not 
affected by the variations of time-determinations. The plurality 
of time-determinations, as we have seen, is not integral to time 
per se. Being an eternal entity, it exists even when all empiri¬ 
cal determinations may cease to hold the field. These deter¬ 
minations are admittedly relative, and though they do not have 
the same degree of reality as possessed by infinite time, they 
a*e not unreal appearances, according to the Nyaya-Vaise§ika 
philosopher. The difference is that one is eternal and undeter¬ 
mined, and the others are transitory and determined by 
relation. The criticisms of tsrihar.sa do not therefore affect real 
metaphysical' time. Even granting that time is not knowable 
apart from the three finite determinations, the unity and 
infinitude of time are not affected thereby. The fact is that 
these determinations are not of time, though they are in time ; 
they really belong to events which are in time and not to time 
itself. The unreality of time would not therefore follow even 
if these determinations were inconceivable and unreal, as 
Srihar§a suggests they are. 

4 . The Atomic View of Time 

Vyasa, the author of the Yogabhasya, does not favour the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika view of time as an infinite continuum. Time, 
according to him, has no real existence apart from an uninter¬ 
rupted succession of atomic ‘moments’ ( ksana ). The moment is 
not a mere abstraction or logical figment. It is not to be con¬ 
ceived as an incalculably small quantum of time taken out of 
infinite duration. Nor is it to be understood as a mere deter¬ 
mination of time dependent upon relation to an external 
limiting condition ( upadhi ), as is held by the Vaisesika. The 
moment is an independent entity ; it is defined as the absolute 
and irreducible unit of time ; it is the measure of the minimal 
positional change in nature, i.e., of the movement of an atom 
from its owft position «to the next. 

It is essential to the nature of moments that.they should 
arise, one after another, in uninterrupted succession. Each 

57 MjdjcHjcra.LC.aL *3 h*l£§lA. 
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moment can exist only by superseding the one preceding it. 

* Two moments cannot co-exist. It is not possible for moments 
to be actually strung together in a linear arrangement,- for when 
one of them is, others are not. The continuity of time should 
therefore be explained in terms of an ideal series of moments. 

It is the intellect which pieces together the momi-nts—the 
existent present, and the non-existent past and future—and 
thus constructs the empircal divisions of time of various 
lengths. Every moment, being immediately subsequent to tjje 
one that has just passed oft' and being also the only moment 
at the time of its existence, is necessarily the present moment. 

This is the only one moment that is actual, since it represents 
a single unit of actual change which the whole material order 
undergoes. The past and the future moments are non-existent 
as independent entities, though they form pyt of changing 
matter /' 9 

The Yoga view of time found an enthusiastic supporter in 
the grammarian philosopher Nagesa . 40 It is interesting to 
note that he did not fall in line with liis great predecessors, 
Patanjali and Bhartlrhari, so far as the concept of time is con¬ 
cerned. He quotes them on many occasions, but infer])rets them 
in his own way. He refers, for instance, to Pantanjali’s state¬ 
ment that the present time is real though imperceptible, and 
takes the statement to imply that time has no reality apart 
from the imperceptible atomic present. 

The Vaiscsika definitely rejects the view that the continuity 
of time, whether finite or infinite, is only a convenient fiction 
derived from a conceptual fusion of ‘real’ moments. Nothing 
can be less like our consciousness of time than a fictitious series 
of moments ; nor does our perceptual experience knew anything 
of moments of a mathematical sort . 41 This, hdwever, does not 
imply that the moment itself is an absolute nonentity from the 
Vaiscsika standpoint. The moment as an indivisible unit of 

Ylih., HI. 52. c v 

*” VSkM./ p. 840. 

/' 41 NKu., pt. II, p. 5; TC., vol. I, p. 380. 
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time is admitted as a fact both by the Patanjala and by the 
Vaisbijika. But, as we have seen already, the former holds the 
moment to be an absolute entity, whereas the latter regards it 
as a relative concept. 

Now the question arises: What, according to the 
Vaisesika, is that external condition in relation to which time 
comes to acquire this specific limitation ? The Vaisesika is not 
a fluxist ; he. does not believe in discrete, momentary reals, 
illolion, or cognition or any other fact has, according to him, a 
certain duration and is thus incapable of functioning as the 
required term of reference ( upadhi ). It seems therefore neces¬ 
sary to postulate a new category ( padartha) to make the notion 
of the moment possible, and this category should be held to be 
a momentary entity different from all known facts . 42 

But the Vaisesika asserts that there is no proof either for 
the existence of an objectively independent moment or for that 
of a momentary entity. The perceptual judgment, ‘The jar 
exists for many moments’, cannot be trotted out as the proof 
of the objectivity of the moment. The judgment cannot he 
supposed tp refer to an objective moment, since the moment 
expires immediately after its contact with a sense-organ and is 
not synchronous with the perceptual knowledge. Nor can the 
existence of a moment be proved by inference, as there can be 
no probaus. But, then, what is the basis of our use of the 
term ‘moment’ ? The answer is given that it is a particular 
sort of cognition. But a cognition is determined by a datum. 
What can be the datum here? Vallabha maintains that the 
datum is a particular motion and the pre-non-existence of the 
disjunction ( vibhagapragabhava ) caused by it as the determinant 
(upadhi) of th^it motion. But as each of them has a definite 
duration, neither the one nor the other can he the datum in 
isolation. The two as related constitute the datum of such a 
cognition/ But what makes them related? Vallabha answers 
that the cognition which apprehends the motion and the pre¬ 
non-existence of disjunction together, serves as the connecting ' 

" NLV., p. 21; Setu, p. 73. 
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link. And as such a cognition does not arise except when its 

own conditions are fulfilled, the datum of this cognition' must 

be a unique fact called moment . 4,1 It thus appears that we 

cannot directly arrive at the notion of a moment. We get at 

it only as a single piece of information referring to the last 

phase of a cause and the initial phase of its effect, held together 

( 

in a temporal relation. Objectively, therefore, the moment is 
defined by Udayana as the point of time that intervenes between 
the presence of the full complement of causal factors ( samagfi ) 
and the emergence of the effect . 44 

The philosophical significance of this discussion lies in its 
emphasis upon the fact that time is a unitary, indivisible 
principle, and the distinctions of time as moment, hour and the 
like are only due to pragmatic requirements. The crucial prob¬ 
lem of time relates to its unity and plurality. The'unity is forced 
upon us by a logical necessity, and the plurality is a matter of 
common experience. The Nyaya-Vaisesika does not think it 
possible to explain away the unity as an ideal construction 
derived from the different time-determinations. The distinctions 
of time are held to be external determinations of the unitary 
time. The denial of the independent reality of the moment as 
the minimal unit of time, and the explanation of the notion of 
the moment by reference to a combination of facts, by them¬ 
selves non-momentary, bring this position into focus. 

5 . The Nature and Status of the Present 
In the Nyayasulra, the triple determination of time is 
accepted as objectively real. The problem is raised in connec¬ 
tion with the criticism of a view which holds the past and the 
future as the only real time-determinations and repudiates the 
existence of the present . 45 

n NIA'., pp. 42-48. 14 

" KV„ p. 118. 

“ This view, however, cannot at present affiliated tv> any school 
of philosophy. In the days of the Nyayasntm and of the Mahabhusya 
there seems to have been in existence a class of thinkers who denied the 
present. These thinkers might have been Buddhists, as • some are 
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The argument tor the repudiation of the present is as 
follojvs : The divisions of time, which are always understood* 
as durations, may be explained on the basis of their relation to 
spatial divisions or the parts of the path of a moving body. Let 
us take, for example, the case of a fruit falling from a tree 
after getting detached from its stalk. At any stage of its 
gradual descent towards the ground, the fruit, while passing 
through a particular position, may be said to have already 
traversed a certain distance. This distance, i.e., the whole 
interval between the stalk and the fruit, is the space traversed 
(patiiadhvan), and the time associated with it is the time passed 
through, i.e., the past. The untraversed interval between the 
fruit and the ground is the space yet to be traversed 
(patitavyadhvan ), and the time associated with it is the time yet 
to be passed tjirough, i.e., the future. In between these two 
spaces, there is no space which the fruit may be perceived as 
actually traversing. There is, therefore, nothing to which the 
present time may be assigned. So the present does not exist. 4 * 
It is only an imaginary point of demarcation at which the future 
flows into the past. 

The Ndiyayika criticizes this view on the ground that the 
future and the past are understandable only in relation to the 
present, and if the present were non-existent, the past and the 
future would be a fortiori non-existent . 47 

It appears that the case for the rejection of the present 
rests on the assumption that time is intelligible in terms of 
spatial divisions. But, as a matter of fact, there can be no 

inclined to think; but there is no conclusive evidence in favour of such 
a supposition, for the Kathavatthu and other earlier Buddhist works 
testify to divergent opinions among the Buddhist sects on the three 
denominations of time. Some modern scholars are of opinion that the 
view criticized in the Nydyasutm represents Nagarjuna’s position. This 
is evidently.wrong, for according to Nagarjuna, the past, present and 
future are equally unreal, whereas the view under consideration is that 
of a realist tjho believes in the reality of the past and future, though 
not of the present. 

“NS., II. i. 39 and NBh. then 
47 NS., II. i. 40. 
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spatial representation of time. For the distinctions of time are 
r not co-existent, while an unchangeable object like space, can 
have, if at all, none but static and co-existent parts in it. Time 
should accordingly be supposed to be revealed through some 
changeable phenomenon-—a phenomenon which comes into being 
after having been non-existent and which passes off after having 
existed. Such a phenomenon is action. Vatsyayana, therefore, 
maintains that it is not in space but in action that we must 

C 

look for the manifestation of time .' 18 Action is invariable 
characterized by a time-quality, for every action is an event in 
time. When an action has ceased, it is regarded as an event of 
the past. When an action is yet to be, it is regarded as an 
event of the future. When an action is perceived as going on, 
it is regarded as an event of the present. The present is thus 
the time when an action is perceived as actually subsisting in a 
substance. 

It may be argued by the opponent that a real action—a 
process of going on—can never be perceived, and so the present 
does not exist. Vatsyayana replies that if the past and the 
future are to be saved, the existence of the present cannot be 
denied. For if an action were not perceivable even when it 
is in relation with a substance, there would be no way left to the 
knowledge of the past and the future. The past is that time- 
division in which the relation concerned has ceased, and the 
future is that in which the relation is yet to be produced. So 
the past and the future are both devoid of the action that marks 
the present. Or, to be precise, the substance under considera¬ 
tion is actually possessed of action in the present, and destitute 
of it in the past and the future. Thus time is understood only 
in terms of action. The present is pre-eminently related to the 
action, and the past and the future are determined by the 
negative relation in which they stand to that action. In other 
words, an action determines the present by its actual presence, 
the future by its previous absence, and the past by its sub- 

4 * Na 'dhvpvyangyah kalah, kin larhi, kriyiivyangyah. •- 
* NBh., II. i. 40. 
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sequent absence. It is thus only on the basis of an action actually 
perceived as present that we can judge its previous absence as # 
a real possibility and its subsequent absence as a real cessation, 
as opposed to mere non-existence in both the cases. Unless 
we know that an action is at some time—and we can know it 
only when it is —we cannot say of it at any time that it will be 
but is not yet, or that it has been and is no more. There can 
therefore be no future and past if there be no present ." 19 
# The only*way in which the present may be dispensed with 
is to declare that the past and the future represent antithetical 
determinations of time which are associated and contrasted 
with each other in the act of judgment and are thus understood 
only in relation to each other. But this offers no satisfactory 
explanation as to the precise manner in which the past can be 
determined w^tli reference to the future, or vice versa,, in the 
absence of the present. The analogy of such relative concepts 
as 'long’ and ‘short’ or ‘top’ and ‘bottom’, which are supposed 
to be mutually determined, cannoc establish the relativity of past 
and future. A point can be established only on the basis of a 
valid logical ground. Mere analogy has no cogency. If analogy 
were a sufficient argument, the conclusion could be shown the 
other way about. In a flower, for instance, colour and odour 
are found to be mutually associated without being dependent for 
their existence upon each other. This may be the case with 
past and future also .' 10 The fact, however, is that even the 
concepts of ‘long’ and ‘short’ or ‘top’ and ‘bottom’ are not purely 
mutually determined. Something is ‘long’ or ‘short’ in relation 
to a constant or standard of measurement. The ‘top’ and the 
‘bottom’ are understandable only by reference to the body of 
which th^y are parts . 51 Further, mutual dependence is only 
an argument for the unreality of the terms concerned. If one 
term is dependent upon another, and the latter, again, upon 
the former, for their very existence, neither of them will be 


*• Ibid. • , , 

50 Ibid., II. i. 41. 

M NVfT., II. i. 40, p. 282. 
14 
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real. So the positing of the past and the future as real time- 
determinations in the absence of the present is devoid of logic. 52 

We have already seen that, according to Vatsyayanaj the 
present as a time-determination is manifested directly by an 
actual action, i.e., by an action going on. He does not, how¬ 
ever, think that the present is manifested by action alone. 

There are things which may or may not possess action ; th,ere 
are also things which cannot possess action. But they all exist, 
and they are present only by existing. The present is thus 
manifested not only by action but also by the existence of all 
things. 53 Substance exists ; quality exists ; action exists. The 
very existence of these things, which implies their presence 
or presentness, proves the existence of the presept. If there 
were no present time, the propositions would carry no meaning. 

The consequence would be an unrelieved blank of negation. 

So the reality of the present cannot lie repudiated without being- 
involved in unmitigated nihilism. 

Besides, the denial of the present time would rule out the 
very possibility of knowledge in any form. The perception of 
an object presupposes sense-object contact, and such contact is 
possible only if the object is existent (sat) or present, i.e., has 
the same temporal locus as the cognizing subject. 54 It may be 
contended againt this view that even a past or a future event 
is seen to be the object of supernormal intuition (alaukika- 
pratyaksa) of the seer ( yogin ), and so the presentness of an 
object cannot be insisted upon as the condition of its 
presentedness. That the temporal determination of the object 
has nothing to do with the possibility of its being perceived, 
is admitted by both Uddyotakara and Vacaspati. But they 
maintain that perception itself being an event ( karya) must 
have a temporal locus, which can only be the .present time. 55 
For the time in which an event occurs is said to be present 
in relation to that event. It thus follows that there could be 

82 UBh., n. i. 41. 

83 Arthasadbhiivavyaugyai cd 'yam vartamaiAih ‘ kalah. 1 Ibid. 

“Ibid., II.„i. 42. 

/“NV.,'II. i. 42, p. 257; NVTT., II. i. 42, p. 283. 
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tio *perception if there were no present time. And from the 
impossibility of perception would follow the impossibility ofr 
inference and verbal knowledge, since these presuppose percep¬ 
tual knowledge as their source and foundation. 5 * 

We have seen that, according to Vatsyayana, there are two 
ways in which the present may be manifested. There are 
accordingly two different modes of the present—one, absolute ; 
and the other, relative. 

The absdfute mode of the present is perceived as unasso¬ 
ciated with the past and the future. It is manifested by the 
continuous self-existence of substances." 7 The existent is 
necessarily the present in an absolute sense, even when it forms 
the subject of judgments that refer to the past and the future. 
According to Visvanatha, the time-determinations in such cases, 
strictly speaking, relate to the qualities of the existing substance 
so far as they are liable to change under the impact of a 
continuous action. Thus it is said of one and the same jar, in 
spite of its continued existence qud jar, that it was black in the 
past (before baking) and that it will be red in the future (after 
baking). We do nothing more than follow the linguistic con¬ 
vention when, on seeing a jar as red, we say that it has ceased 
to be a black jar, and when, on seeing a jar as black, we say 
that it is yet to come into being as a red jar. In strict logic, 
however, the time-determinations are to be understood as 
predicated of different qualities or actions, and not of the 
substance. The substance persists throughout and thus never 
ceases to be present. 58 

The relative mode of the present is perceived as associated 
with the past and the future and is manifested by the continuity 
of action, j.e., by an uninterrupted series of actions (kriyd- 
santdna ). 59 Vatsyayana explains the position by reference to 
the act of cooking ( pdka ). A person is said to be cooking food 
until the Jood-stuff reaches a' particular stage desired by him. 

a4 NBh., II. i. 42. 

51 Ibid., ft. i. 43. • 
a8 NSVr y II. i. 43. 

54 NBh., II. i. 43. 
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The act of cooking, even when it is spoken of as present, 
Consists, in reality, of an uninterrupted series of diverse 
operations, of which only one is present, some are past and 
others future, if judged by reference to a watch. They are, 
however, viewed as constituting a single progressive action in the 
present time and expressed by a single verb-form in the 1 present 
tense (viz., pacati), since they are held together within one 
span by a single ultimate purpose ( ckaprayojanavacchinn a) 60 . 

The present, therefore, must have a certain duration, but the 
duration cannot be objectively or independently fijfled. It is 
determined by continuous action and is therefore relative to the 
interest and standpoint of an active subject. This accounts 
for the variations of the length of the present for different 
people. These variations, however, being necessitated by purely 
pragmatic considerations, can only be provisional and do not 
affect the absolute mode of the present. 

Time, according to the Nyaya-Vaise§ika, is an ever-present 
entity, and thus all empirical determinations of time in their 
intrinsic nature cannot but partake of the character of 
presentness. Even the past and the future are not entirely 
independent of or unassociated with the present. - The cessa¬ 
tion of action which determines the past is a fact of the present 
time ; so also is the pre-non-existence of action which determines 
the future. It is, of course, true that in ordinary parlance an 
event is said to be past when it is no more present, or future 
when it is not yet present. In either case, the event has no 
position in what is called the ‘specious present’. But this does 
not imply that the event is not related to the ever-present 
entity which is known as time. In fact, the past, the future 
and even the ‘specious present’ are externally .conditioned 
specific determinations that can arise and pass* off and qualify 
events only on the background of the infinitely extended Present. 

An object must be related to the Present, i.c. to tiyie, if it is 
to be cognized as something that is or was or will be. As 
has been shown by Vatsyayana and Vallafyh?, the very existence 

f e “ NBh‘., II'. i. 42-43. 
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of a thing presupposes its relation to time ; and as its existence 

is ipaintained intact even in the midst of all the changes that 
happen to its determinations, its connection with time never 
ceases. Time, as Eternal Now, therefore, transcends all its 
empirical determinations. The truth of the conclusion is borne 
out by'the fact that the present is found to be the determination 
of even the eternal verities, although the past and the future 
are not predicable of them. 
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CHAPTER X 

SPACE 

i. The Nature and Proof of Space 

Space is ordinarily looked upon as something like a 
receptacle into which all physical things are somehow put and in, 
which they occupy different places. But the Vaise§ika would 
regard this as a very incomplete and misleading picture. For, 
if space were nothing more than a mere container, its only 
function would be to provide every finite object with a place 
or locus (desa) to subsist in. But in that case it would have 
no necessity of existing as an entity separate*-from akasa, 
which, as we know, besides being the inherent cause of sound, 
is the substratum of all finite things. 1 

The Vaisesika regards space as essentially a relating 
principle. We are told by Kanada that it is because of space 
that of two simultaneously existing bodies one is perceived 
as before or behind another. 2 Space, in other words, is that 
which sets up certain positional relations among co-existent 
bodies. It is substantial, infinite and continuous. If space 
accommodates discrete objects, it does so only to arrange them 
in a definite order, so that the position of each of them is 
definable only by reference to that of others. 

The Vaise.sika as a realist conceives space as an objective 
reality, existing in itself independently of experience. But its 
independence of experience does by no means imply that it 
cannot be an object of experience at all, or that it is given 
a priori as a necessary form of perception, which is the view 
of Kant. 

Some Naiyayikas maintain that space, like time, is an 
object of perception ; it is intuited through our perceptions of 

*NK„ p. 2?. 

1 VS„ it. ii.' 10. 
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east, west and the like. 3 The Mimaipsakas also hold that space , 
is immediately apprehended through the auditory sense as a 
qualification ( viscsana ) of sound. 4 No sound is perceived with¬ 
out a local colouring. That is, whenever a sound is heard, 
it is felt as coming from a particular direction and from a 
point of space at a particular distance ; and direction and 
distance are nothing but space attributes. 5 

The Vaisqfika objects to this view of the Naiyayikas and 
tlfe Mimatasakas, and his arguments are exactly those that he 
employs in refuting the perceptibility of time. We have dis¬ 
cussed some of these arguments in the preceding chapter and 
need not go into them again. The Vaisesika thinks that what 
is described as the perception of space is really the perception 
of finite things bearing certain space relations to one another. 

Of space, aparP from bodies which are in space, our perceptual 
experience tells us nothing. 

vSince, according to the Vaisesika, space is not a subjective 
phenomenon, it cannot be perceived internally by the mind 
alone. Again, though an objective reality, it cannot be per¬ 
ceived externally, as it lacks sensible colour and gross magni¬ 
tude. Space, therefore, according to the Vaisesika, is knowable 
only by a process of inference. 

It appears, from what has been said above, that we cannot 
start with empty space and then fill it with bodies. We should 
rather start with bodies, which we perceive, and then examine 
if they possess any characteristics which it would be impossible 
for them to possess if there were no space. The Vaisesika 
obviously recognizes this principle when he asserts that the 
notions of positional priority ( paratva ) and posteriority 
(aparaiva) arising in respect of bodies constitute the logical 
ground ( linga ) of the inference of space. 6 

3 . . . . purvaparadipratyayagamya dig api pratyak.sa. NM., pt. I, 
p. 125. 

*. . . . riwe srhyqnipnc ladvi,<c}anatay& dig api grhyatc .... 

SD., p. 139. 

* Vide J* N. Sinba : Indian Psychology, pp. 141-144. • 

*. . . . paratvaparatvalifigaivam dttah. KV., p. 122. 
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Priority implies comparative remoteness, and posteriority 
comparative nearness. These are qualities of bodies which 
are determined by relative distance. Thus one body can be 
judged as prior or posterior to another only when the distance 
between each of them and a constant point of reference has 
been ascertained. Now distance is a matter of perception. It 
is what is perceived as keeping bodies apart, though not un¬ 
related. Except for it, all perceptual things jjould have to 
coalesce or interpenetrate. But what is it that really 'Constitutes 
distance? It cannot be a slice of space ; if it were, it would 
not be amenable to perception. And, on the contrary, if dis¬ 
tance as a slice of space were a perceivable datum, there would 
be no necessity of proving the existence of space by inference. 

The Vaisesika, therefore, suggests that distance should be 
understood in terms of the number of conjunctions of bodies, 
and not as a slice or stretch of space. When there are two bodies, 

M and N, existing simultaneously and occupying positions in 
the same direction from an observer, 7 represented by 0, 
he immediately perceives that one of the two bodies is remoter 
from (or nearer to) him than another. Now the distance 

t 

between O on the one hand, and M or N on the other is 
measured by the number of conjunctions of the bodies that 
exist in between them. 0 is conjoined to the next body, a, 
which is the place (bhupradesa) on which O stands ; a is 
conjoined to next body (or place-unit), b ; and similarly b to 
c, c to d, and so on till M is reached. Then, again, M is 
conjoined to the next body, p, which is the ground on which 
M is placed ; and, as before, p is conjoined to the next body 
(or place-unit), q, and q to r, and so on till N is reached. Now, 
it is the number of intervening bodies or rather of their con¬ 
junctions that constitutes remoteness or nearness according as 
the number is greater • or less in relation to a fixed point of 
reference, which is furnished in the above case by' O. Since, 
in the above series starting from O, the place of M is before 

" " - - - « l * 

’ The two bodies are required to be in the same direction from the 
observer,. sinfcp. relative distance can be most directly perceived only 
when the observer and the bodies are placed in the same straight line. 
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that of N, the number of conjunctions between O and N is 
greater than that between 0 and M, and so N is judged as 
comparatively remote from, and M as comparatively proximate 
to, O. This results in the emergence of the qualities of priority 
and posteriority in N and M respectively. 8 Now, 0 is directly 
conjoined to the next term, i.e., to a, and not to M or N. So 
the're exists a series of conjunctions between O and M, and 
also between O and N. But as conjunction is an intransitive 
■elation, 9 N cannot be supposed to be in conjunction with, or 
related in any other way to, M or O. But they are felt to be 
related, as otherwise N cannot be spoken of as positionally 
prior to M, or M as posterior to N. What makes this relation 
possible? According to the Vaisesika, it is space which brings 
the two terms into relation. Both A 7 and M are in conjunction 
with space, tftid thus with each other through the mediation 
of space. Space, therefore, is that which turns the relation of 
conjunction into a transitive relation ( paramparasambandlia - 
ghalaka ) by virtue of its special efficiency. It is regarded as 
a distinct substance, as its function cannot be exercised by any 
other known substance. 

According to Prasastapada and other classical writers, our 
perception of directions as east, west, etc. is another independent 
proof of the existence of space. 10 On closer analysis, however, 
the directions are resolvable into cases of positional priority and 
posteriority. The perception of east or west, for instance, is 
not that of empty ( nirupddhi) space, but of material bodies in 
their relative positions. 11 Neither any part of space nor any 
object in it can be independently or absolutely determined as 

*PPBh* p. 164; NK., p. 168; VUp„ II. ii. 10. 

* The intransitive character of the relation of conjunction may be 
shown by a concrete example. Take the case of a man who has a cap 
on his heijd and who is seated ctr a chair which rests on the floor of a 
room. It would obviously Ire absurd to assert that the man’s cap is 
on the cliajr or the floor, for the conjunction of the cap is only with 
llie man’s head. * * 

'“PPBh., p. 66; NLV., pp. 218-220; TaS., p. 12. 

11 NK., p. 67. 
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lying in the east or the west or any other direction. When, 
therefore, A is said to be to the east of B (or B to the west of 
A), it is understood that the distance between B and the point 
of horizon touched by the rising sun, which we call Z, is greater 
than the distance between A and the latter. 12 In other words, 
A is to the east of B (or B to the west of A), because B is 
prior to A (or A posterior to B) in relation to the rising sun 
or the point Z touched by it. As we have already seen, the 
priority of B to A (or the posteriority of A to B) implies df 
positional relation between A and B, which is derived from the 
relation of both of them to Z. But Z and A and B are widely 
separated finite things. Their distances from one another can, 
of course, be understood in terms of the number of conjunctions 
of intervening bodies ; but they cannot be brought into relation 
by such conjunctions. The conjunction of the sun is with Z, 
and that of Z or A or B with the contiguous bodies. The 
relation between A and B, which is based upon a relation 
between each of them and Z, and which is the pre-condition of 
the notion of direction as east or west, cannot be established 
except through the intervention of what is called space. 

That the function of space as the instituter of a relation 
of conjunction ( samyogopanayaka ) between two otherwise un¬ 
related terms cannot be usurped by any other substance, will 
be obvious if we examine the character of the space determina¬ 
tions as east, west, etc. The determinations do not relate to 
space per sc, which is an undetermined ( anupddhi ) entity, and 
unamenable to perception at that. They can have relation only 
to concrete substances which are the contents of space. Thus 
when A is said to be to the east of B, to the south of C, to the- 
west of D, to the north of E, and so on, these .determinations 
are predicated of A. But the logical predication does not imply 
that they are intrinsic and integral to A. If M is substituted 
for A, it will have exactly the same determinations in relation 
to the same terms. Again, in relation to other terms, or even 
‘to the same terms with their positions altered, A will have- 

NVTT., p. 460; NLVP., pp, 295-396. 
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quite different determinations predicated of it. So there is- 
nothing in the unique individual nature (svarupa) of any finite * 
substance which can account for its obviously many and variable 
spatial determinations. These, therefore, must be supposed to 
be adventitious and due to relation to something else . 1:1 This 
something must be such a substance as can set up a relation of 
conjunction between unrelated bodies and thus give rise to the 
notions of east^ west, etc. in respect of them. It must be an 

ali-pervading substance, for any finite substance, material or 

• ‘ 

non-material, cannot be expected to be in conjunction with 
all the terms which are the possible subjects of the aforesaid 
spatial determinations. The substance in quesiton cannot be 
time which has been shown to have a precisely definite function, 
viz., that of instituting a relation between solar motion and 
temporally qualified events. In the foregoing chapter, it has 
been shown that akasa and the soul, though all-pervading and 
thus in conjunction with all finite substances, are devoid of the 
capacity to produce any relation between unrelated terms. Thus 
by the process of elimination we arrive at the notion of space 
as a distinct substance with a specific function . 14 

An attempt has been made by Citsukha to show that there 
is no necessity of assuming the existence of space for explaining 
the notions of priority and posteriority. Space, according to 
the Vaisesika, J Is that which brings about between two 
unrelated teriii?r that kind of positional relation which gives 
rise to the idea of one of them being prior or posterior to 
another. But Citsukha’s contention is that this function can 
very well be exercised even by a measuring' rod of a fixed 
length. The rod may be so placed as to touch the spot of 
ground on which an observer stands as well as the two bodies 
observed by him ; or, if it is not long enough, it may be placed 
repeatedly in a straight line, so that it may touch all the three. 
The rod, thus, will also be in conjunction with the whole 
ground between any two of these terms. To be precise, the 

13 KVBhd p. 147. 

14 K.V., pp. 123-124; NLV., pp. 298-300. 
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rod will have a series of conjunctions with all the intervening 
bodies or place-units between the observer and each pf the 
observed bodies, and the number of conjunctions in one case 
will obviously be greater than in another. Thus will be estab¬ 
lished a positional relation between the two bodies, independently 
of the mediation of space. 1 '”' 

The position sought to be established by Citsukha cannot, 
however, stand critical examination. The ^argument that 
distance between bodies can be ascertained by means 06 a 
standard of measurement contains a pelitio principii. It is 
taken for granted that a rod of a definite length is an ultimate 
unit of measurement. But this is an unwarranted assumption. 
The measuring rod consists of a multiplicity of parts, each 
conjoined to the next. So, on analysis, the unit of measure¬ 
ment is found to be reduced to a series of conjunctions between 
parts mutually exclusive and unrelated, as conjunction is an 
intransitive relation. vSo, for the unification of the multiplicity 
of conjunctions it is necessary to postulate the existence of an 
entity which can bring the otherwise unconjoined parts together 
into relation and thus make a unit out of the multiple factors. 
Although the measuring rod is a whole and therefore a unit, 
the unit qua whole cannot be functionally identical with a unit 
of measurement. This will be apparent from a consideration 
of the process of the formation of a whole ,pVom its parts. A 
plurality of parts as factors of a whole cau,„ it give rise to a 
whole by directly and simultaneously coming into conjunction 
with one another. Two parts are first conjoined and produce 
a minimal whole. The latter, again, in conjunction with 
another minimal whole produces a bigger whole, and so on 
until, we reach ,a relatively completed whole. The Nvhole is thus 
not directly related to the ultimate constituents by way of 
either inherence or conjunction. Only the parts of each of^the 
minimal whole are directly conjoined, and after that the rela- 

13 DikkaJpan&m anlarenai 'va vyavaharhih svena satjiyHkta- 
pyihivySdibhir hastadandSdisaipyoganSm alpJyastvabhuyastvdbhySm eva 
iiii}tapdrapal’avyavaharopapatteh. Cit., pp. 32S-326. 
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tion *of conjunction subsists between one whole and another, 
and not between the parts of these wholes. As a unit of measure¬ 
ment, the unity of the whole as explained is absolutely of no 
avail. What is required is a unit of distance which consists 
of a series of conjunctions of mutually exclusive parts, and this 
can be ntade possible only by space, as has been shown above. 
Citsukha thus assumes the very existence of space in substitut¬ 
ing a standard of measurement for space. 

*2. Some* Characteristics op Priority and Posteriority 

It is important to realize that, according to the Vaise.sika, 
the existence of space is inferred from the notions of priority 
and posteriority, and not directly from those of mere remote¬ 
ness and nearness. A body acquires the quality of priority by 
being remoter,.and the quality of posteriority by being nearer, 
than a certain point, with reference to an observer. These, 
therefore, are not the original qualities of a thing, but are 
generated by relations. They are relational qualities. Two 
conditions, thus, appear to be necessary for the emergence of 
either of them—one subjective, and the other objective. The 
subjective condition is a relating intellection ( apek$dbuddhi) on 
the part of the observer—the cognition of one body being remote 
or near compared to another. The objective condition is the 
actual conjunction of the body with a remote or neighbouring 
point of space. The former is regarded as the accessory cause 
(nimittakarana.), and the latter as the non-material cause 
( asamavayikarma ), the material cause (sa.mavayika.rana) being 
the body in which priority or posteriority as an objective quality 
arises and abides, 1 ® 

The necessity of postulating priority or posteriority as a 
distinct space ’attribute of bodies is, however, sometimes 
questioned. It is contended that priority or posteriority is 
nothing but the state of being at a great or small distance from 
a point. That is to say, the prior is that which is remote, and 
the posterior is that \Vhich is near. 

•NK., p. 168; KV., p. 251. 
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The Vaisesika criticizes this view. Remoteness or neafness, 
* Vardhamana urges, is a relation of conjunction (i.e., a relation 
through an intervening conjunction-series) between two terms, 
and, as such, it appertains equally to both the terms. Priority 
or posteriority, on the contrary, is a quality which, in a parti¬ 
cular context, is predicable of a single individual entity, and is 
therefore not a relation. It is, strictly speaking, a relational 
quality, but a quality none the less. 17 Again, remoteness or 
nearness, being a relation between two terms, is independent of 
reference to a limit, i.e., to a term other than thos'e of which 
remoteness or nearness is predicated. But priority or posteriority 
is a relative concept like fatherhood, which is understood only 
in relation to an independent term of reference, jv.\, to a term 
which is not prior or posterior. 1 s Bet us try to make the 
distinction clear by an example. Take the q;ise of a man 
observing a tree. He is related to the tree spatially by just as 
many intervening conjunctions as those by which the tree is 
related to him. If the tree is remote from him, he is also remote 
from it. If the tree is near him, he also near it. But this does 
not imply, that if the tree is prior or posterior, the observer is 
also prior or posterior. For, although it is legitimate to describe 
the tree as prior or posterior to something, with reference to 
him, the observer cannot be characterized as prior or posterior 
to anything, with reference to the tree. 

But why should the observer be supposed to be incapable 
of possessing the quality of priority or posteriority? Udayana 
seeks to explain the position by an appeal to the peculiar causal 
nature of the conditions which produce this quality. The con¬ 
ditions are held to be capable of exerting causality in a specific- 
way ; they can produce priority or posteriority in t,he cognized 
object ( prameya ), and not in the cognizing subject (pmnialr)‘ 9 . 
But the explanation is hardly convincing. The fact of the matter 

" Paralv&der ekavrttitayu prattler vyasajyavrUisamyegad- bhedat. 
Prakdsa on KV. (ed. STS.), p. 124. 

,s Ibid. 

18 KdranaSakiiniyamad eva lanniyamopapatieli .... samyogalpatva- 
bavutvavifese *pi prameya eva paratvSparaive va pramalari. KV., p. 250. 
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is that the priority or posteriority of a body, say, of the tree in 
the instance cited above, is dependent partly on a subjective* 
condition, viz., the observer’s impression that the tree is remote 
or near compared to another observed body. It is therefore 
necessary that the observer should regard himself as the term 
of referance, from which he can estimate the relative distance 
of each of the observed bodies. But the observer cannot be held 
to be prior or posterior, since, for obvious reasons, he cannot 
be expected tC judge the relative remoteness or nearness of his 
own position with reference to himself. Nor can the tree 
function as the necessary term of reference, since it cannot 
provide the subjective condition so essential to the production 
of priority or posteriority. 

We have seen, in the preceding chapter, that the notion 
of priority or (posteriority constitutes the logical ground of the 
inference of time as well. As a time quality, priority or poste¬ 
riority implies the condition of having come into being earlier 
or later than a certain event. Earlier or later origin, by itself, 
is not however a criterion of priority or posteriority. Asoka, 
therefore, cannot be said to be prior and Akbar posterior in the 
technical sense. A generated substance (i.e., an event), say A, 
comes to be invested with tire quality of priority or posteriority 
only when certain conditions are fulfilled, viz., firstly, that A 
exists simultaneously with another generated substance, say B ; 
secondly, that, on the basis of certain unmistakable physical 
characteristics, A is judged by an observer as remote (old) or 
near (recent) compared to B ; and thirdly, that A is in actual 
conjunction with a comparatively remote or near point of time 
{i.e., a point of time separated from the observer by a com¬ 
paratively large or small number of revolutions of the sun). 20 

There are thus two varieties of priority and posteriority, 
viz., spatial and temporal. Both these varieties are found to 
come into *>eing under more or less similar conditions, and to 
this extent they are alike. They are however clearly distinguish¬ 
able from each oth«r.’ 

>NK., p. 169; KV., p. 251. 
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Temporal priority or posteriority is not predicable of 
eternal substances, since no one of them can ^precede or succeed 
another. But there is no bar to an eternal substance 'being 
spatially prior or posterior, provided it is of finite magnitude. 
One atom can be said to be before or behind another in a spatial 
sense, though there cannot be any chronological relation 
between the two. Thus, as a time quality, priority or 
posteriority may belong to any generated substance, while, as 
a space quality, it may belong to any finite substance, whether 
generated or not. 21 Since all generated substances arc necessarily 
finite and since there are some finite substances which are 
eternal (e.g., atoms and minds), the scope of the spatial deter¬ 
minations is in a way more comprehensive than that of the 
temporal. Again, even among co-existent bodies, to which 
both temporal and spatial determinations are equally applicable, 
what is prior in time may be posterior in space, and vice versa. 
When, for instance, there is an old man seated very near an 
observer and a young man not so near him, the former is 
characterized as temporally prior (i.e., remote) but spatially 
posterior (i.e., near), whereas the latter is characterized as 
temporally posterior but spatially prior. 22 Moreoyer, temporal 
priority and posteriority point to a constant and unalterable 
relation between two terms. If A is ever earlier or later than 
B, it is always so. But the determinations of space are variable. 
If A is spatially prior to B at one time, B can be spatially prior 
to A at another time, the change in the positional relation 
between A and B being effected by a change in the position 
of either or both of them, or of the term of reference. 23 So the 
determinations of space as prior and posterior should be distin¬ 
guished from the corresponding determinations of time, and 
accordingly the condition of the former cannot be the condition 


21 Cf. the dictum—J anyamdtropddhih kalah, murlamci’ropadhu dik. 
21 Kdlato ’pare ’pi dikkrtaparalvam, kalalah pare ca dikkrtam 
aparatvam. NP., p. 325. 

“ Niyalopsdhyiumdyakah kulak, aniyalopadhyunitayikd dik. VUp., 
II. ii. 10. 
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of ,the latter. This makes the postulation of space * in 
contradistinction to time a matter of logical necessity. 

3. Some Attributes of Space 

Space, like time, is a substance, since it possesses qualities. 
The qualities of space, as those of time, are infinite extension, 
numerical unity, separateness, conjunction and disjunction . 31 

Space is an all-pervading ( vibhu ) substance. For, wherever 
bodies are, tl^y are in a sort of arrangement, which can result 
tfnly from.their space relations to one another. In other words, 
bodies may have the qualities of priority and posteriority 
anywhere because space is everywhere. Space is accordingly of 
infinite magnitude (paramamahat pari mdna) There is no 

absolute maximum of space extension. Infinite space, however, 
appears as finite through its relation to the finite bodies which 
it contains. Any limit that we set to space is therefore only a 
convenient fiction necessitated by purely pragmatic considera¬ 
tions. 

Space is eternal, since it is an incomposite substance and 
does not depend on anything for its existence . 36 There are no 
parts of space, through the aggregation and separation of which 
it can be produced or destroyed. Space is thus marked by 
absolute continuity (akhandaiva ); there can be no gaps in it. 
When, therefore, we speak of discrete portions of space, we do 
not rej>resent space as it really is, but deal with it in an 
artificial manner for achieving some theoretic or practical end. 

There is only one space ; it is the only thing of its kind. 
It would therefore be wrong to suppose that corresponding to 
our ideas of directions as east, west, south, north, etc.—ten in 
all—there are ten different spaces. It would be equally wrong 
to explain 'the concept of a unitary space by reference to a 
space-universal inhering in individual spaces . 37 The fact is, 
as we have explained already, that the distinctions of east, west, 

24 PPBh., p. 67. 

25 NK., p> 68. 

2 ‘ VlTp., II. ii. JI. 

*’ NhVP!, p. 30J. 
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etc. appertain to bodies by virtue of their relative positions in 
espace, and not to space itself. When these distinctions are 
predicated of space, that should be understood as mere 
extension to space, of the qualities of bodies which are in 
space. In fact, the postulation of a multiplicity of spaces gives 
rise to difficulties which are insuperable. If, for instance, the 
east represented a space different from the west, south, and so 
on, there could be no common entity to bring these spaces into 
mutual relation. But this would make the determinations of 
space unintelligible. For the east is understood only cn relation 
to and as contrasted with the west. It may, of course, be 
supposed that they are mutually independent concepts occa¬ 
sioned by independent spaces. But such a hypothesis offers no 
solution to the problem of relating different bodies by means of 
space. Each body is found to have a number of spatial relations 
predicated of it at one and the same time, which means that 
it is simultaneously related to different bodies. It is only if the 
bodies exist in one space that they can be so related, and their 
relative position can be understood . 28 One body existing in 
one space and another body existing in another space can have 
no ground of comparison and thus no relation. The difficulty 
of a body being simultaneously related to different bodies in 
different spaces cannot be got over even by supposing that it 
is. in relation with all spaces, and through them with all the 
contents of each space. For space being ex hypothesi 
ubiquitous, there can be no material body that is not in it. In 
other words, all material bodies should, on this hypothesis, be 
believed to be contained as much in one space (say, the east) as 
in any other (say, the west or the south). Every object in this 
world would thus be regarded as having the same particular 
positional relation to all other things, a consequence which is 
obviously absurd . 29 It is not, therefore, a question of logical 
economy (laghava) but also of logical necessity, involving 
absurdities, which makes the postulation of one space 

"" NIC., p. 68. 

29 Ibid, 
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unavoidable. The considerations set forth here apply with equal 
force to time also. The world would be reduced to a chaos ifr 
space and time did not function as cementing bonds, and a 
plurality of spaces as also of times inevitably leads to this 
unthinkable consequence. 

Spqce, according to the Vaisesika, is the common accessory 
cause (nimittakarana) of all products. So it is on a par with 
time. Space and time are thus the universal conditions of the 
production oi all events, mental as well as physical. 30 This 
may strike a modern student of philosophy as quaint and 
unusual in view of the general acceptance of the Kantian 
position that space is the condition of external perception only. 

In Kant’s system, time is given a decided primacy over space, 
as the former is accorded jurisdiction over the mental plane also, 
access to which is denied to the latter. 31 The Vaisesika, 
however, puts space on a footing of equality with time by 
making both of them the universal conditions not of perception 
only but of all events. The immediate material cause of any 
particular event—a generated substance, quality or action—may 
be this or that substance, but space and time are the ultimate 
substrata (adhdra) in which the substance in question is found 
to have its being and exercise its causal function. Space and 
time, being thus inseparably associated with the cause of an 
effect, are indispensable conditions for the production of that 
effect. Besides, that an event happens at a particular time and 
place and not at any other, can be explained only by pointing 
out that its cause operates in a definite spatio-temporal context. 

The particular place and time to which the cause is necessarily 
related thus constitute the condition of production just as much 
as the intrinsic character of the cause. 32 

Thus * the^ Vaisesika, though insisting on the causal 
character of space, holds that space can be the cause of an 
event only by being its locus. As Vallabha says, all pro- 

3,1 Dikkalayoh . sarvotpattimalam nimiliakaranatvam. PPBh., 

P- 25. 

” Watson : The Philosophy of Kant, p. 32. 

” NK.,*p. 25; KV., pp. 38-39. 
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ducts are necessarily conditioned by an all-pervading universal 
iocus which is devoid of any specific quality (visesaguna), 
physical or non-physical. It is true that akdsa is the originating 
ground of its own specific quality of sound ; and similarly the 
soul, of its own specific quality of cognition. But this does not 
imply that sound and cognition are not causally related r to that 
universal locus which possesses no specific quality and which 
is called space. If akdsa is the special inherent cause of sound, 
and the soul of cognition, space (like time) is <jthe common 
(sadharana) locative cause of both sound and cognition, and of 
all other products. 3 ' 1 


' J NIA’.t p'pi 307-308. 
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CHAPTER XI 

WHOLE AND PART 

i. The Whole as Distinct from its Parts : 

The Psychological Defence 

In our examination of the Nyava-Vaisesika theory of the 

constitution of matter we had to speak of parts forming wholes < 

—of imperceptible atoms composing perceptible bodies. The 

question naturally arises: What is the status of a material 

composite, 'i.e., of a body, in relation to its constituents? Is 

it merely an aggregate of its parts, or is it something more 

than that? <The Sankhyas, the Mimarpsakas and the Buddhist 

realists are at one in their finding that the whole as such is 

non est, that it is nothing but parts existing together. The 

philosophers of the Nyaya-Vaisesika school take the opposite 

view. According to them, the production of the sensible 

material order from infra-sensible atoms is explainable only on 

the basis of the assumption that a whole is different from its 

parts. Our task in this chapter is to examine the validity of 

the Nyaya-Vaisesika position, and to study, incidentally, the 

arguments that are usually advanced against it. 

In the Nyaya texts' we come across the elaboration of a 

rather peculiar epistemological theory which holds that all cases 

of perception of external objects are at their bottom nothing 

but inference. However paradoxical it may sound at first, 

the truth of the contention, it is maintained, will be apparent 

from the‘scrutiny of the content of the perception of any 

ordinary physical thing, say a tree. To be perceived by an 

external sense, a thing must possess gross magnitude ( mahatlva ) 

or extension. This means that the thing must be composed 

of parts, for a simple, incomposite thing can have no sensible 

or measur&ble extension. If, therefore, a tree is to be an object 

of visual perception, it appears necessary that all the component. 
--—----■ • 

1 Vide NS., II. i. 30, and NBli. and NV. thereon. 
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parts of the tree should be seen at one and the same time. But 
it is impossible for anybody to perceive all the parts of a tree at 
a glance, for his visual sense can come into contact with only 
that part of the tree which lies just in front of him. So, since 
perception is necessarily confined to the presented dafij alone, 
it can never succeed in delivering the knowledge of the tree, 
or, for the matter of that, of any physical thing. Thus such 
knowledge of a gross object as is usually declared t.o be percep¬ 
tual in character must be supposed to be really reached by axf 
act of inference. 

We do not know who is the original promulgator of this 
view, but we find it criticized rather elaborately by every 
important writer of the Nyaya school. The criticism rests 
mainly on the consideration of the relation of a thing to its 
parts, since it is from the perception of one or more of these 
parts that the thing as a whole is supposed to be inferred. 

A gross physical thing—a tree, for instance—may be 
regarded either as an aggregate of its parts (avayavasamuha ), 
or as a complex whole ( avayavin ) which, though composed of 
parts, is different from each and all of them (dravyantara). But 
neither of these alternatives fits in with the theory that the 
act of cognizing a thing is necessarily an act of inference. 

Let us consider the first hypothesis in some detail. Since, 
according to it, a thing has no existence apart from that of its 
parts, and since any part which is perceived cannot be inferred 
at the same time, the only possible object of inference is the 
part which is not perceived. The unperceived part of a thing 
thus turns out to be identical with the thing itself. But this is 
plainly absurd. We cannot have the notion of a tree in respect 
of any particular part of it. A thing is held to be an aggregate 
of all its parts—perceived and unperceived. The unperceived 
part cannot therefore take the place of a thing any more than 
the perceived part. 2 ‘ 

To obviate the absurdity noted above, some thinkers have 
proposed a somewhat different interpretation of the theory. 

3 NV., II. i. 30, p. 210. 
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According to them, this is what happens when a person, on 
perceiving a part of the surface of a tree, jumps to the conclu¬ 
sion that he sees the.whole tree, though a part is not the whole. 
Since there is a relation of togetherness between the parts of a 
tree, the front and the back, when the front part is perceived, 
there necessarily arises an idea—a sort of inferential knowledge 
—of the back part which obviously lies outside the visual field. 
Then follow^ an ideational conjunction or synthesis of the two 
•parts—oije presented and the other represented—which even¬ 
tually results in the emegrence of the notion of a tree as a whole 
comprising these parts. ‘Seeing’ a tree is thus found to be 
a kind of inferential knowledge, involving as it does a passage 
of thought"from the perceived to the unperceived. 3 

But even this explanation, it is pointed out by the Naiyayika, 
does not succeed in saving the theory. For even if the inference 
of the unpcrceivcd part were possible, that would at best provide 
us with the knowledge of another part side by side with the 
perceived one, and not with the knowledge of anything to which 
these parts might be referred and in respect of which the notion 
of a tree might arise. Since neither of the two parts of a tree 
is the tree, the knowledge of either or both of them is not the 
knowledge of the tree. We obtain this knowledge, it is con¬ 
tended, by effecting a synthesis of the two parts. But how 
could such synthesis be possible when there is no common 
ground and point of reference ? Synthesis implies the con¬ 
necting of several experiences by reference to one unitive 
principle. 1 But no unitive principle is admitted by the 
opponent. So that the two parts of a tree, according to him, 
are not really the parts of a unitive whole, but only discrete 
units constituting no more than an aggregate. It is natural, 
therefore, that when the two parts come to be cognized, they 
cannot be felt as complementary to each other. They appear 
simply &s unrelated items—indifferent slices of matter—which 
are incapable of being synthesized or integrated in such a 
manner as to give rise to the idea of a tree as a single composite 

* Ibid, p . 211. 

‘ NV., p. 70 ; TSP., p. 81. 
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entity. There is, of course, the possibility of ideally combining, 
though not of unifying, the presented part with the repre¬ 
sented one. But this could only result in the knowledge of 
two isolated items mechanically grouped together—of the front 
plus the back—and not of anything, of which the front ( as well 
as the back is an inseparable and integral element. 5 

Even if it be conceded that the idea of the tree arises when 
the two parts are cognized together, there is nothing to indicate 
that the tree is cognized inferentially. We may reconstruct or 
imagine a thing by ideally joining its parts, but the know'ledge 
of the thing thus achieved is by no means inferential in 
character. For by an act of inference we neither relate the 
facts of experience nor experience facts as related, but know 
one fact through the medium of another because of an 
invariable relation between the two. 

There is, as a matter of fact, not even any scope for 
inference. If by cognizing the parts as existing together we 
have a definite knowledge of what is called the tree, u'here is 
the necessity of arriving at this knowledge again by means of 
inference ? What is already definitely known does not stand in 
need of being re-known at the same time. We do not infer 
the presence of fire from smoke where we actually observe 
smoke as attended by fire. c 

The tree cannot be an object of inference also because the 
psychological conditions necessary for such inference are found 
to be absent. If the tree as an aggregate of its parts is to be 
validly inferred from the perception of one of these parts, it 
is necessary that the aggregate should be believed to be true, 
and also that the aggregate should be known to have an in¬ 
variable relation with the part in question. But \ve can observe 
only a part and not the aggregate, which necessarily contains 
an unperceived part as well. And if the aggregate itself is 
imperceptible, we cannot claim to have ever directly experienced 
its relation with any of its parts. 7 

5 NV., tt. i. 30, pp. 212-213. 

1 •*«</.. p. 2V>. 

' Ibid 
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Again, the whole contention proceeds on the supposition, 
that* there can be an inference of the unperceived part from 
the perceived one. There is, however, no warrant for this sup¬ 
position. We cannot, for instance, accept as a valid major 
premiss, the proposition, ‘The front necessarily possesses a 
back’. For, how can one part possess another? It is only a 
whole ( avayavin ) which can possess parts, but the whole is 
denied by th# opponent. In his scheme the whole is replaced 
By something which is identical with its parts and cannot there¬ 
fore possess them. 8 Nor can we put the required major premiss 
in the form ‘There must be a back part wherever there is the 
front’. The obvious assumption, here, is that the back part 
exists invariably as an associate of the front. But it cannot be 
explained whj the two parts should at all come together. They 
are discrete units having ordinarily no capacity for aggregating. 
Such units, however, are found to be invariably together only 
when they come under the operation of the causal principle in 
some way or other—either when they are related as cause and 
■effect, or when they co-operate to produce a common effect and 
are thus members of a single causal collocation (samagrt), or 
when they are the co-effects of a common causal factor. We 
have thus the inseparable association of smoke with fire, because 
smoke cannot be produced except where fire is present as its 
cause ; of a potter with his apparatus and a lump of clay, 
because these are jointly responsible for the production of 
a pot ; of sweetness with whiteness in sugar, because these 
•qualities arc generated by the co-presence of similar qualities 
in the constituents of sugar. All these cases of ‘being together 
as a matter of necessity’ are governed by 'the law of causation 
either directly # or indirectly. 9 Now if a thing be a mere sum 
total of discrete and independent parts, it cannot be regarded 
as produced by them. The background of a causal relation 

■ Ibid. * 

* YesCun tit na kdryakaraiiabhavo nai ’kakuryalvam va nai 
'kakaranatvavi vd tesam kuto niyatnavati pratyasatUh. 
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*being thus absent, there is no necessity to compel the parts to 
hold together. 

Bet us, however, concede the possibility of the parts being 
somehow grouped together. But to be grouped together is 
not necessarily to be related. The question, therefore, confronts 

us: Are the two parts of the tree—the front and the back— 

*• 

related or not ? If they are unrelated items, they form a mani¬ 
fold and cannot give rise to the notion of a *unity, which 
certainly is felt in respect of the tree. If, however, there ih 
any relation between the front and the back, it cannot be 
ascertained without reference to a whole which holds them 
together. The fact is that the front and the back are never 
perceived together, because one simply shuts out the other.. 
So one can only perceive the front alone, or the back alone, 
and there is no reason to connect them together unless one 
perceives them both as related to a self-identical whole. 10 The 
impossibility of the perception of a relation between the front 
and the back makes the inference of one from the other 
impossible. But the entire situation becomes simple enough if 
a ‘whole’ is posited, as in that case the perception of the front 
as an adjunct to the whole can easily lead to the knowledge 
of the unperceived part by way of inference, because a whole 
necessarily possesses a front as well as a back. So it is not the 
part, front or back, but the whole that must be admitted as 
the ground of inference. 

The existence of the whole as a novel fad is thus estab¬ 
lished by a reductio ad absurdum of the theory which seeks 
to identify a thing with its parts. But the cognition of a whole,, 
or rather of. an external object as a whole, is not, according 
to the Nyaya-Vaise§ika, reached by inference. ( It is not infer¬ 
ence, since there is nothing from which the whole could be 
validly inferred. The whole, as a matter of fact, is directly 
perceived with the perception of one of its parts. If’the whole 
were imperceptible, there could not be any knowledge of it 

t0 EkftvcytlVisamavayena hi parasparasambaddhau syUtafn. 
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even by means of inference. No relation between an impercep¬ 
tible “whole and a perceptible part can be observed ; and in the 
absence of the knowledge of a relation, no inference is possible. 
Moreover, if the whole were not amenable to perception, there 
could be^no perception of a part either, because a part also is a 
whole in relation to its own parts. So the denial of the per¬ 
ception of a whole would ultimately reduce a body to a loose 
juxtaposition £>f imperceptible atoms. But this can only mean 
tftat no material object—not even the part of a tree lying before 
one’s eyes—is ever perceptible. The position, however, is so 
obviously absurd that it cannot be countenanced even by the 
opponent. It cannot, therfore, be maintained that ‘seeing’ a 
tree is not perceiving it. The visual organ, in fact, is as much 
in contact with the tree as it is with the front part. And the 
objective conations of perception, viz., gross magnitude and 
manifest colour, are present alike in both of them. There 
is, therefore, no reason to suppose that only the part is per¬ 
ceived, and not the tree as a whole . 11 

The opponent questions the perceptibility of the whole on 

another ground. If the whole is to be perceived in its entirety, 

.* 

he argues, it must be perceived as existing in all the parts, for 
which, again, it is necessary that all the parts must be perceived 
together. But this is an impossible condition. All the parts 
cannot be perceived at one and the same time. The perception 
of the front, thus, necessarily precludes that of the back, so that 
when the whole is perceived in respect of the front, it cannot 
be perceived in respect of the back . 12 In other words, the whole 
cannot be perceived as it is in its entirety, but only in parts, 
which means that it is only the parts that are perceived, and 
not the whole. t The whole could be perceived in its entirety 
if it were supposed to exist entirely and thus be exhausted in 
the part that is perceived. But this supposition is found to 
lead to aBsurd consequences, which will be apparent if the 

11 Na hi’itdriycna sannikrsyam&na ekadeSc tatsahacarito 'vayavi na ■ 
sannikrftah, tena yathai ’kadeSalt sannikarfdd upalabhyatc evam 
avayavy apf sannikarsad upalabhyatc. NV., II. i. 32, p, -215. ' 

’* SBNT., p. 87. 
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relation of the whole to its parts is sought to be understood in 
terms of logical precision. 

Does the whole exist in a part completely or partially ? If 
it exists completely in one part, then the other parts are super¬ 
fluous, because they can be of no service to it ; for the whole 
being exhausted in a single part, nothing is left of it to subsist 
in and be constituted by other parts .’ 3 Moreover, the whole, 
being devoid of a plurality of parts, cannot lot an object of 
perception. A necessary condition of the perception of an 
external object is that it must have a gross magnitude accruing 
from a plurality of constituents, and the whole as conceived 
here positively lacks this qualification. Further, <such a whole 
would be an indestructible entity. A gross substance is 
destroyed when its constituents are separated. But as it turns 
out that the whole has a single part as its cause, the 
question of its constituents being separated does not arise . 14 
The issue, however, is preposterous, because a thing that has 
a definite origin in time must be liable to destruction. Again, 
it is inconceivable how the whole can be exhausted in a part, 
since the two are obviously possessed of different, magnitudes. 
And if the whole be supposed to exist in each of its parts in its 
entire extension, then there would be as many wholes as there 
are parts, which can only mean that only parts exist and not 
the whole. 1 '' 

Nor can the whole exist partially in each of its different 
parts. If it could, it would be something existing in its con¬ 
stituent parts through the medium of a set of intrinsic, non¬ 
constituent parts. But this would imply that only parts exist 
in parts, and the relation of the whole to its constituent parts 
remains unexplained. The question also arises: How is the 
whole related to its intrinsic, non-constituent parts ? If the 
whole is to exist, part by part, in these parts, there .would be a 
fresh set of parts, and the question of relation, again, would 


”NV., II. i. 32, p. 216; TSP. on verse 60S. 
* 14 NV.,.K.„i. 32, p. 216. 

15 TSP. on verse 613. 
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necessitate the postulation of a further set of parts, and *so 
on ad infinitum. 1 * The whole, therefore, cannot be supposed 
to have any parts other than those that constitute it. But even 
then the position is exposed to a fatal attack from another 
direction. The whole is supposed to exist in all its constituent 
parts, Ifow it may be asked, “Does the whole exist in the 
same manner or differently in its different parts?” It is 
obvious enough that a thing cannot exist simultaneously in 
different loci in the same manner. The existence of a finite 
substance in one place precludes its existence in another unless 
the manner of existence be different. Any deviation from this 
principle is inconceivable. If it be the nature of a whole to 
exist in a particular part, and if the same whole be supposed to 
exist in another part as well (which obviously occupies a 
different position in space), in the same manner, we are con- 
fronted with the absurdity of two different parts being com¬ 
pletely identified, particularly in view' of the fact that the whole 
as such is not capable of being divided in its existence. If, 
however, the nature of the whole be supposed to vary according 
to the variation of parts, the whole cannot be a self-identical 
unity underlying all its parts . 17 In other words, there cannot 
be any w’hole, much less a perception of it. 

The dialectical objections registered by the opponent against 
the conception of the whole as a single unified entity may be 
summed up thus: If the whole exists, it must bear a definite 
relation to its parts. But every conceivable kind of relation 
is found to be logically indefensible. The whole, therefore, 
is an unfounded assumption. 

The objections, it may be observed in reply, are all based 

upon a misconception of the nature of the w'hole as advocated 

by the Nyaya-Vaisesika. The whole, according to him, is a 

unit and, as such, is incapable of being divided into parts. 

The parts have a separate status of their own, and though they 

effectuate the whole, they cannot infect it with their plurality. 

The whole is produced by the parts, and so the latter are said' 

.■■■ - - — • 

•• Ibid. 

” TS., verses 610-611; also vide TSP. thereon. 
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to’belong to it. Thus the whole per se has no parts*of its, own 
4 except those which are its constituents . 18 That being the case, 
the question whether the whole can partially exist in a p'art is 
irrelevant. The concept of completeness ( kartsnya ) also is in¬ 
applicable to a unitary entity. Completeness, which carries 
with it the notion of totality, implies such collection of,the parts 
of a group as leaves none of them unincluded . 19 The whole is 
not a totality of parts but a separate unit. Hence it is not 
legitimate to ask whether it exists anywhere in its totality. 

In what precise manner, then, does the whole .exist in ft:s 
parts ? What, in other w'ords, is the exact nature of the relation 
which a composite bears to its constituents? The Naiyayika 

answers the question as follows : The relation of the whole to 

« 

its parts can only be described as one of the container’and the 
content ( as ray a- s rayibh dv a) . The parts are the constitutive 
(non-spatial) locus (as ray a) , and the whole is their product and 
content (asrita). The relation is called inherence ( samavaya). 

The whole inheres in the parts. The relation must not be 
understood on the analogy of conjunction (samyoga). It is a 
peculiar relation which is posited on the ground that the whole, 
though distinct from the parts, is not found outside them . 20 
It may be asked, “Has such a relation been observed anywdiere 
else? If not, how can you posit a relation which has no like 
of its own?” But the question is futile. It asks for an ana¬ 
logous case ( drstanta ), which may be necessary in inference. 

But the whole is a matter of perception, and so also its relation. 

An example does not in any way strengthen the evidentiary 
value of perceptual cognition, and so the lack of example does 
not detract from its validity . 21 

Avayavinas lu svavayavesu vrttim praii 11 a ‘vayavf.nlarJrii santi 
Hi rupamdlrena latra variate ’vayavi Hi. NVTT., II* i. 32, p. 265. 

10 Na ’vayavi hr t snap . krtsnmn Hi hhalv anekasya ’Sesasya 

'bhidhanam. NV., II. i. 30, p. 216. 

J0 Prth agai ray a tray: t va 111 ca ’vayavavayavhwr bhinnalvi ’pi nd ’sti. 

NK„ p. 42. 

, ** Vrltir evaijividha ’nyatra kva drsje ’li tyayi ncyate'\ 

Pratvaksadrs/a evit ’rthe drstdniSnvcsanena kitn |/ 

NM., pi II, p. 115. 
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,It appears that, according to the Nyaya-Vaise§ikta, *the 
whole is an indivisible unity underlying all its constituent parts# 
and' inseparable from them. The whole, therefore, must be 
supposed to be revealed entirely even when a particular part is 
perceived. The whole, in fact, is perceived whenever any part 
is perceived. Thus, for instance, when we see the front of a 
tree, we see not only the front, but also the whole tree in and 
through this part. Similarly, when we see any other part of 
the tree, we *$ee also the whole tree with it . 22 If there is any 
difference in the contents of perception in the two cases, it is 
due to the difference of parts, and not to any difference in the 
nature of the whole, for the whole as a single self-identical 

entity is common to both the situations. 

« 

But here it may be asked : “If the whole is perceived as 
associated wi£h its different parts on different occasions, how 
can we logically say that it is one and the same whole which 
is perceived on all these occasions? Does not the difference 
of associates entail numerical difference?” To this the Naiya- 
yika replies that a mere distinction based upon a purely external 
condition or accidental association does not argue separateness 
in existence. A person may be seen as associated cither with 
his father or with his wife ; but nobody would for. tn|it reason 
doubt his personal identity. Similarly in the case of thV whole. 
However may the associated parts vary in the differc c acts of 
perception, it is the same whole that is perceived through each 
of these parts. 

It is clear, therefore, that for the perception of a whole, 
the perception of even a single part is a sufficient condition. 
The whole, however, is perceived together with that part with 
which the .sense-organ is in contact, and not with that part 
which is shut out from the sense-organ. But does it not amount 
to the admission that when the whole is perceived in con¬ 
nection wjth one part, it is not perceived in connection with 
another? And is it possible for a unitary principle, such as 
the whole Is claimed, to be, to be both perceived and not per^ 

" NVT1\, II. i. 31, p. 263. 
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ceited simultaneously? Evidently, these are contradictory 
characteristics which cannot co-exist in a common substratum. 
In' reply, the Naiyayika observes that the two contradictory 
characteristics really belong to two different parts, and not to 
the whole, which is distinct from each of them. There is thus 
no contradiction between the whole being perceived and a part 
of it remaining unperceived. For, as we have seen, it is not 
essential to the perception of a whole that it should be perceived 
together with all its parts. So, whether associated , ( with one part 
or with another, whether associated with any particular part a? 
not, the whole as perceived is in every case the self-identical 
content of perception. If it were only the perception of a part 
and not of a whole as well, as associated with the part, there 
would be no possibility of recognizing or identifying a particular 
whole, or of distinguishing one whole from another, say a tree 
from a hill. The content of the perception of an External object 
is, therefore, not simply a part but also the whole. 

To sum up the conclusions, the whole cannot be equivalent 
to a mere aggregate of its parts, because the perception of it as 
a single unified thing is an uncontradicted fact. The theory 
which equates the whole with the totality of parts serves only 
to show that the perception of the whole, which is a felt fact, 
is impossible. In other words, the theory defeats itself. It sets 
itself to explain the raison d’etre of the perception of the whole, 
but ends in a declaration, though not exactly in so many words, 
that there is no such perception at all. To deny the existence 
of the problem is not, however, an explanation of it. An 
analysis of the nature and constitution of the perceived whole 
reveals the fact that the whole subsists in all its perceived and 
unperceived parts ; it is composed of its parts and derives its 
being from them, but at the same time it is something in excess 
of them. The Nyaya-Vaisesika conception of the whole thus 
closely resembles that of Russell. The w'hole, according to 
Russell, is “a new single term, distinct from each of its parts 
and from all of them. It is one, not many, and is related to the 
parts, but has a being distinct from tlieifs. ” 24 

Ituss^n . , Principles of Mathematics, p. 141. ‘ 
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2. The Whole as Distinct from its Parts : 

The Ontological Defence 

The Sankhya and the Mimamsaka agree with the Nyaya- 
Vaise§ika in admitting the objectivity of the whole. They do 
not, however, subscribe to the Nyaya-Vaise§ika position that the 
whole *is altogether a new unit—something fundamentally 
different from its parts . 25 This position, they argue, is beset 
with formidable logical difficulties. The difficulties are, of 
course, mainly logical, but they arise directly from the peculiar 
ontological status which the Nyaya-Vaise§ika claims for the 
whole. Let us see what these difficulties are and how, if at all, 
they can be met. 

The relation of part and whole, it is contended, cannot 
subsist between two distinct entities. It is because a cow is 
distinct from* a horse that the one is not a part of the other. 
Hence, ivhatever is a part of anything is not different from that 
thing. The yarns, therefore, being parts of a cloth, are not 
different from the cloth . 26 

This argument, according to the Nyaya-Vaise§ika, is 
vitiated by what is technically called the fallacy of viruddha or 
the contradictory probans. ‘Being a part’ has here been made 
the logical ground ( helu) for establishing a thing’s non¬ 
difference from the whole of which it is a part. But the very 
conception of a part implies a whole different from it. To be a 
part, a thing must be the part of a whole ; it cannot be a part 
unless there be a whole into the composition of which it 
enters. The part is of the whole, and the whole is in the part. 
The part is thus the container of which the whole is the 
content, A thing, however, cannot be a part of itself, since it 
cannot have itself as its own container. There can be no 
relation of part and whole in a single self-identical entity. A 
part, therefore, is a necessary correlate of the whole ; and 
unless the two terms stand for numerically different entities. 


“ Nil ’vayavinam .apahnumahe, dravy&ntarolpattim lu ne ’cch&mah? 
■pratipattyabhSvat. SD., p. 43. 

“ NV.,' II. i. 33, p. 2J9. 
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both of them must be dismissed as nonsensical. 27 ‘Being a plrt’ 
3s a logical ground is thus found to disprove the very proposi¬ 
tion which it is employed to prove. 

The part, again, is held to be the material cause of the 
whole ; it is, in other words, what the whole is made up of. 
If the whole were identical with the part, it would mean that 
the product is identical with its causal stuff. But how can any 
stuff be regarded as causal unless it is something of which 
something else is composed? It is absurd to sugg&t that what^ 
is composed of some stuff is nothing but the stuff itself.' A cloth 
is made up of yarns, but the yarns obviously are not what the 
cloth is ; if they were, they would come to be designated as 
cloth. It has been argued that the yarns as closely conjoined 
in a specific relation (samslhdnavisesa ), and not as isolated facts, 
are given the name of cloth. 28 In other words, -the whole is 
nothing but a combination of parts in a certain order. But 
this also is an untenable position. Is the particular combination 
different from the parts, or not ? If it is not different, then the 
clause ‘combination of parts’ becomes meaningless. And if it 
is different, the production of a novel fact will have to be 
admitted. 22 So the only inducement for advocating the identity 
of cause and effect, which leads to the identification of part and 
whole by the Sankhya, ceases to exist. We refrain, at this 
stage, from elaborating this argument further, as it will involve 
a discussion of the problem of causality, which we propose to 
deal with in the next chapter. 

It is, again, argued by the Sankhya that the whole is not 
distinct from the parts because it is the product of the latter. 
If the whole were a distinct entity, it could not be produced 
by the parts. A cow, for instance, which is different from a 
horse, is not produced by a horse. But this argument is a case 
of pure non sequitur. It proceeds on the assumption that the 
effect cannot be a different substance from the caus§. But a 

,< ■ 37 Ibid., 220. t 

* 38 Tantava eva lena tena samsthanabhedena ‘parinatah patah, na 

tantubhyo ’rthantaraiii pajah. STK. on verse 9; cf. SD., p.i-43 . 

33 NV., II. i*. 33, pp. 220-221. 
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cloth is seen to be produced by the weaving apparatus, which 
is admittedly a different entity from the cloth. If the effect and 
the cause were really identical, it would be impossible to explain 
why a cloth is not produced from itself. So we cannot identify 
the whole and the part on the ground of their causal relation. 30 

• Another argument advanced by the Sankhya may be 
summed up thus: It is found that parts which are different 
ffom a particular whole are not the parts of that whole ; they 
are parts of another whole. The parts of a table, for instance, 
are different from a cloth ; so they are not parts of the cloth, 
but are parts of the table. If yarns, which are the parts of a 
cloth, were ‘different from the cloth in the same way as the 
parts of a table are, then they, like the parts of the table, would 
be the parts *>f something other than the cloth. The fact, 
however, is that yarns are not the parts of anything but the 
cloth. Yarns, therefore, are not different from the cloth.” 

To this argument Uddyotakara’s answer is that it assumes, 
as the logical ground for proving identity, a condition which is 
not necessary for ensuring identity and which, as matter of fact, 
is found to be absent even where identity is beyond dispute. It 
is not essential to the identity of A with B that A should not 
be the part of anything other than B. For A is admitted to be 
identical with its own self, although we cannot say of it that it 
is not the part of anything but itself, since it is impossible for 
a thing to be understood as its own part. 32 

Moreover, in the argument reference is made to a whole 
and its parts. If there were no such thing as a whole, how 
could the parts of one whole be assumed to be different from 
another whole ? 33 

And yet andther argument is put forward by the Sankhya 
in support of his position. Two things are considered as dif¬ 
ferent from, each other when one of them and the constituent 
of another cannot simultaneously occupy the same position in« 

" Ibid., p. 228. 

31 Ibid., \I. 229. 

** Ibid. 

33 Ibid. 
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space Thus, of two admittedly different things, such as a cow 
and a horse, each is found to be produced in a place different 
from that actually occupied by the other. But we cannot 
conceive a whole to come into being in a place where its 
parts do not exist ; the whole, therefore, is not different from 
its parts. 14 , 

But in this argument also, as in the previous one, the 
Sankhya proposes a criterion of identity which, * according to 
Uddyotakara, is wholly unacceptable. A thing is identical with 
itself. But to prove this, it is necessary, according to the 
Sankhya, to show that the thing is produced in the place where 
it already exists. This, however, is absurd ; for- that which 
already exists somewhere does not stand in need of being 
produced there. 1 ’’ r. 

The argument, again, assumes the whole to be produced 
where its parts exist. But if there is no such thing as a whole 
that is distinct from its parts, what is the meaning of produc¬ 
tion ? The parts certainly do not produce themselves ; nor do 
they, on the Sankhya view, produce a whole different from 
them. To be consistent, the Sankhya should declare that 
nothing is really produced, and that the idea of production is 
an unfounded illusion. 16 But this is a consequence which is 
repugnant to the Sankhya doctrine of causality, on which the 
whole Sankhya theory of cosmic evolution is based. 

A very'important ground, according to the Sankhya, for 
accepting the identity of the part and the whole is that they 
invariably have the same weight. We do not find any reason 
for ascribing to the whole a weight different from that of its 
parts. The weight of a body is not found to exceed that of its 
constituents, when tested in a balance. A* pound of yarns 
cannot certainly produce a textile more than a pound in weight. 
This, the Sankhya contends, clearly proves that t^ie textile is 
not anything different from the yarns it is composed of. 3T 

54 Ibid. 

35 Ibid: • 

34 Ibid., pp. $29-230. 

” STK on verse 9, p. 69. 
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• The Nyaya-Vaise§ika, however, sees in this argument an 
assumption which goes against what he calls the principle ctf 
qualitative causation. According to this principle, a quality of 
the cause produces a corresponding quality in the effect, and 
the two qualities, though similar, are numerically different from, 
each other. The whole, therefore, should be supposed to have 
it$ own weight, which it derives from the causal efficiency of 
the weight of the parts. The weight of the whole, thus, is not 
^the weight *of the parts. We cannot, of course, distinguish 
between the two weights, but that is not because there is no 
difference between them, but because we lack the capacity to' 
appreciate the difference. 38 In fact, if a whole (i.e., a body) 
had no wqight of its own, it would not fall down when left 
unsupported, for the fall of a substance can be caused only by 
its own weight. 39 It cannot be contended that the weight of 
the parts is responsible for the fall of the whole. For it is only 
when two substances are in conjunction with each other that 
the weight of one contributes to the fall of the other ; but the 
whole, which inheres in its parts, cannot be in conjunction 
with them. 40 So the whole must be credited with a specific 
weight of ,its own, and cannot be identified with its parts on 
the ground of the sameness of weight. 41 

3 * NV., II. i. 33, p. 237. 

Ibid. 

"'Ibid., p. 238. 

“ Uddyotakara seems to be very much exercised over the question 
as to why we are not able to distinguish the weight of the whole from 
that of its parts. He attributes the inability to the limitations of our 
sense-faculties. He records and refutes a few other views on the 
question. According to one view, the weight of the parts is obstructed 
( piatibaddha ) or rendered ineffective by the weight of the whole So 
long, therefore,* as the whole exists, the parts have practically no 
weight; there is thus no excess of weight in the whole. But this is 
untenable. If on the fall of the whole the parts remained stationary, 
we could accept the explanation. But, in fact, the parts do not stick 
in their ojvn position when the whole falls. If they did, tiie 
whole would have ik> ‘constitutive locus when it fell down; but th9 
existence pf the whole as detached from the parts is unthinkable., The , 
same difficulties also appear in connection with an dtnaibgous theory 
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'Another ground in support of the Sankhya position, 
endorsed also by the Mlmarpsaka and the Buddhist, relates to 
the. colour of the whole. If the whole be a distinct entity 
amenable to visual perception, it must be shown to have a 
distinctive colour of its own, that is to say, a colour other than 
that of the parts. But no such colour can be specifically assigned 

to the whole. When the whole is perceived, it is only the 

• 

colour of the parts that is perceived. The whole, therefore, 
cannot be separate from its parts. 42 « 

In reply the Nyaya-Vaise§ika observes that, .since th<? 
whole is a perceived fact, the colour by virtue of which it is 
perceived should be regarded as its own colour. 43 The whole 
being a product of its parts, the colour of the whole is the 
product of the colour of the parts. In cases where the colour 
of the parts is uniform and unvaried, the colour ^of the whole 
is also of the same kind. It is the sameness of kind that makes 
it impossible for our faculty of vision to differentiate the colour 
of the whole from that of its parts. The production of a 
separate colour in the whole cannot therefore be denied on the 
ground of its being indistinguishable from the colour of the 
parts. 

which holds that the weight of the parts is destroyed by the weight of 
the whole. There are also additional objections to this theory. If the 
weight of the whole destroys the weight of the parts, then on the 
destruction of the whole, the isolated parts wonld be incapable of fall¬ 
ing, because they would no longer possess any weight. In fact, on this 
theory, there would be no weight in any substance in the world. The 
ultimate parts of a substance are the atoms, and there are no atoms 
which have not produced any composite at any time in the past. If 
the weight of the whole completely neutralizes the weight of the parts, 
then all the present atoms must be supposed to be devoid of weight. 
So also all the substances that are now produced from* these weightless 
atoms directly or indirectly would fail to have any weight. Uddyotakara 
accordingly concludes that these theories must be rejected, and the 
theory of human limitation must be accepted as the only explanation 
of our failure to differentiate between the weight of a whole and 
"?hat of its parts (vide NV., II. i. 33, p. 240). * 

"SD., p. 107. 

“ NV„ ii. 12, p. 510. 
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• The existence of a separate colour in the whole is, accord¬ 
ing to the Nyaya-Vaise§ika, conclusively proved by the emei* 
gence of what may be called a variegated colour (cilrarupa) in 
an object (say a cloth) produced from parts (i.c., yarns) posses¬ 
sing different types of colour. A variegated colour is not the* 
same thing as a variety of colours: the one is a single unified 
colour, and the other a manifold of mutually distinguishable 
colours. 4 ’ When, therefore, we speak of a multi-coloured 
^cloth, we cfistihctly understand one particular type of colour 
to be present in the whole fabric of the cloth. On the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika view, colour by its very nature is pervasive of its 
substratum (vyapyavrtti). If a particular colour is present in 
any part o/ a thing, it cannot be absent in any other part of 
the same thing. When a piece of chalk is described as white, 
it is assume^ to be white in every part of it. It thus follows 
that the apparent co-presence of a number of colours in a multi¬ 
coloured thing should be explained as implying the absence of 
each of these colours and the emergence of a new colour, viz., 
variegated colour, through their combination. 45 And this 
variegated colour must have a cause ; it is the colours of the 
parts whicdt generate it. The colour of one part, however, is 
different from that of another, and so there is no variegated 
colour in any one part. We have, therefore, to admit that the 
variegated colour belongs to the whole, and not to the parts. 

The fact is that, if the whole had no colour of its own, 
it would not be capable of being perceived. It cannot be 
contended that the colour of the parts imparts perceptibility to 
the whole. As Uddyotakara points out, the colour of one 
substance can under no circumstances make another substance 
perceptible, as in that case the colour of the wall of a room 
might make the air associated with it visually perceptible. 4 ® 
So it must be concluded that the whole is perceived by virtue 
of its own colour, which is always different from the colour of 

“Ibid.,, p. 511. *>. 

** Na ca mlapitaAaya eva bahavo 'vyapyavrltayas cilrapadaspadan * 
rapSdindin vySpyavfttitval. NVTT., XV. ii. 12, p. 454.' » 

“NV., IV. ii. 12, p. 512. 
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its parts. Even the variegated colour, which is seen to be jSro- 

fiuced by colours of different kinds, has to be recognized as a 
distinct type of colour belonging to a multi-coloured whole and 
making it perceptible. The objection, therefore, that the whole 
does not exist as a separate entity because it cannot have a 
colour of its own, is, according to the Nyaya-Vaisesika, based on 
misinterpretation of experience and shallow logic. , 


3. Objections of the Buddhist Nihilist Examined 
The Buddhist nihilist (sunyavadin) objects to the reality 
of the whole on the ground that any cognition referring to a 
whole as its object is necessarily a false cognition., According 
to him, things cannot be accepted as really existing facts on 
the evidence of our knowledge of them. Knowledge can be 
proof of objective facts only if it is true. But no knowledge 
is true, for no knowledge is a faithful presentation of its object. 
What we find out about a thing when we cognize it, is different 
from what we find out about it when we analyse it by reason. 
A cognition is thus incapable of revealing the true nature of 
its object. Take, for instance, the cognition of a piece of cloth. 
The cloth is cognized as a whole composed of yarns and 
characterized in a specific way. But if wc analyse it, we find 
nothing but yarns. If these yarns are taken out ideally (or 
actually), nothing is left. Hence, apart from yarns, there is 
not anything which may be spotted out as the object of the 
cognition of a cloth. The cognition of a cloth has, therefore, 
no object of its own—at least no object with the special features 
which characterize what we call a cloth. It thus turns out to 
be a false cognition. And since nothing can be established on 
the strength of a false cognition, a cloth, or any whole, for 
the matter of that, even if it be actually cognized, should be 
regarded as unreal. 47 , 

47 NS., IV 7 . ii. 26 and NBh. on it. f , 

Cf. Buddhya vivicyamavdudm svabhSvo na ’ifadharyate ] 

‘ ato nirabhilapyds tc nihsvabhdvHi ca darSiidh || « 

Lafikdvatarasutra (ed. Buddhist Text Society), p. 116, verse 173. 
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•Gautama holds that the case made out by the Buddhist 
nihilist for the rejection of the whole, is based upon an argu-* 
ment which involves self-contradiction. The self-contradiction, 
according to Vatsyayana, arises out of the assumption that a 
thing is analysable by means of reason and yet its intrinsic 
nature i« not accessible to reason. The fact, however, is that in 
the very act of analysing things, reason apprehends the real 
nature of them. Analysis is really a process of ascertaining the 
nature of thiflgs. Hence, if things are admitted to be capable of 
being analysed, it cannot be said that the real nature of things 
is not cognized. The position that no cognition is valid because 
no cognition can have an unerring objective reference, is 
therefore untenable . 48 

Uddyotakara points out that when the nihilist admits the 
possibility of»analysing things by reason, he simply contradicts 
himself. For, if an analysis of things is possible, it cannot be 
said that all things are unreal ; and if all things are unreal, 
there can be no analysing of things . 49 

The question also arises : Is there any proof by means of 
which the unreality of all things can be established ? If there 
is any proof, it has at any rate to be admitted as real ; for, if 
the means of proving be false, the conclusion can have 
no ground to be accepted as true. But to hold that the proof 
of unreality is real, is to deny that all things are unreal. To 
be consistent, the nihilist must assert that, since nothing is 
real, there can be no such thing as a proof of the unreality of 
all things. But in that case, in the absence of proof, the un¬ 
reality of all things cannot be established. If it is contended 
that the position can be established even without the help of 
any proof,.then why should not the contrary position, viz., that 
all things are *egl, be supposed to be capable of being estab¬ 
lished in the same way? The Naiyayika, therefore, holds that 
it is not 9 fact that all things are unreal or that all cognitions 
of things are erroneous. - 0 In fact, any material body as a single 

48 NS., IV. ii. 27.* 

49 NV., IV. ii. 27. 

10 NBh., IV. ii. 30. 
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composite whole is directly presented to the senses ; it is 'thus 

•the object of a definite perceptual experience. And since this 
experience has no ground to be considered as false or invalid, 
the whole, which is its ground and content, cannot be regarded 
as unreal. 

The nihilist lias argued that the whole as such does not 
exist because it is not perceived separately from its parts. But 
this objection, the Naiyayika replies, is ambiguous and 
misleading. If it is meant that the perception of the wholf 
is not anything different from the perception of the” parts, the 
objection is obviously false. For the two perceptions are found 
to be materially dissimilar to each other ; the perception of the 
yarns is that of a plurality of discrete things, and the perception 
of the cloth is that of a single, unified thing. If, again, the objec¬ 
tion is taken to imply that the whole has no existence distinct 
from that of its parts, that also appears to be contrary to the 
fact. The yarns are found to have their locus in cotton-fibres, 
and the cloth is found to have it in the yarns. And things 
existing in different loci cannot be said to have an identity of 
existence. If, however, the objection is construed to mean 
that the whole is not perceived outside the parts, It can have 
no force against the reality of the whole as a distinct entity. 
The whole, as the product of its component parts, cannot exist 
independently of them. The parts constitute the only locus of 
the whole, and so the whole cannot be perceieved outside the 
parts. If it is to be perceived at all, it must be perceived in 
the locus where it exists and with which it is linked up by the 
relation of inherence. Where one thing is found to exist in 
another by way of inherence, the two are inseparable. Sepa¬ 
ration in this case means the destruction of on£ of the terms 
in relation. But this does not imply that the terms are not 
numerically different. The whole, therefore, is a distinct con¬ 
crete fact which, though physically inseparable from its parts* 
has an existence separate from theirs. 51 , ‘ 

' NV. avid 'NVTT., IV. ii. 28. 
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4 * TiA Position of the Buddhist Realist Examined* 

We now propose to discuss the position of the Sautrantika * 
Buddhist. Though, as a realist, he admits the existence of 
external bodies, he does not believe them to be independent 
wholes. 

But,* then, the question arises: If there be no whole, how 
can. there be a body ? What, in other words, is the nature of 
a body if it is not a whole composed of parts? A philosopher 
v^ho denies wholes cannot consistently believe in parts, which 
also are wholes in relation to their own parts. According to 
him, therefore, there should be no combination of parts into 
wholes, and the only possibility left open to our understanding 
is the co-existence of free atoms. The Buddhist accordingly 
maintains that what appears as a material body is nothing but 
a conglomeration of atoms, and that the perception of these 
atoms is the perception of the body. 

Pandita Asoka has explained the Buddhist position tints : 
The atoms come to be marshalled in a particular order, each 
occupying a point of space different from that occupied by 
another ; and thus existing side by side, and collectively 
occupying a relatively large section of space, they appear as 
an extended body. So the perception of a mass of unextended 
atoms as an extended body is possible only when they are 
simultaneously presenetd to a particular sense. They must 
however be sensed as so many discrete units existing together— 
each separated from others clustered round it, not by gaps of 
any kind, but by its own intrinsic form and dimension. Unless 
the atoms are thus kept apart in sense-perception, there would 
be nothing to prevent them from appearing as coalescing at one 
point and leaving no extension in space. 52 

The attribute of extension, the Buddhist maintains, cannot, 
strictly speaking, be objectively real, as it does not belong to 
atoms indjvidually, and as the mere existing together of a 
plurality of atoms does not create a new fact. But this does 
not imply that the appearance of a plurality of unextendefi 

3 , SBNT ? ., p. 79. 
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atoms as an extended body is an illusion. Extendednessf in a 
perceived body is a felt fact ; it is perceived whenever a body 
is perceived. In fact, extendedness emerges as a quality 
characterizing a compact collection of atoms when these are all 
apprehended by a single act of sense-perception, and it remains 
as a quality of them so long as they continue to be apprehended 
in the same way. Extendedness is thus really the characteristic 
of the presented sense-datum, or sensuin as it is more signifi¬ 
cantly called.’' 1 * 

• But here it may be asked : “If extendedness belongs only 
to a sensum, are we to suppose that there cannot be any 
extendedness in a thing except when it is actually sensed, or 
that there cannot be anything characterized as expended before 
it is perceived and after it ceases to be perceived?” In reply 
the Buddhist says that, though extendedness is^nly a quality 
of a sensum (pratibhdsadharma), it is not ungrounded in the 
objective reality. The fact is that a plurality of atoms in a 
specific combination, qua a possible sensum, does possess the 
capacity for being sensed as an extended body. Whenever the 
atoms combine in a specific manner, they become perceivable 
( pratibhdsayogya) ; and so long as they are perceivable, they 
must necessarily have extension in space. Thus an extended 
body, according to the Buddhist, is absolutely independent of 
a percipient ; it is there whenever there is a specific combina¬ 
tion of atoms, whether it is actually perceived or not.'* 

The question as to how extension can belong to a group 
of atoms when it is not found in any one of them does not 
trouble the Buddhist at all. The presence of a particular 
quality in an aggregate is, according to him, not necessarily 
inconsistent with the absence of the same in the pnits. It is 
quite possible for an aggregate to develop a peculiarity which 
is not repugnant to any quality that the units may individually 
possess. If a bundle of yellow threads does not appear as red, 
it is because there is a natural contradiction between yellowness 
t land redness, which, being mutually exclusive, are ‘never found 

Ibid., pp. 79-80. 

H Ibid.; p.“ 80. 
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together. But there is no such contradiction between tire indi¬ 
visibility of an atom and the extendedness of a mass of atoms. 
An atom is unextended because it is indivisible, while a group 
of atoms appears as extended because it is made up of a plurality 
of discrete units. The atoms thus need not and, as a matter 
of fact, do not, cease to be indivisible and individually imper¬ 
ceptible even when they form a group which is perceived as 
a body with •extension. 5 ’’ 

Let us now examine the Buddhist hypothesis from the 
standpoint of the Nyaya-Vaise§ika. Extension is admittedly an 
inseparable aspect of what appears as a material body ; it is, 
in fact, what makes the body perceptible. If, therefore, a 
body were a mere assemblage of atoms, which the Buddhist 
supposes it is, it would mean that atoms which are imperceptible 
in isolation become perceptible when they happen to be together. 
This, to all appearances, is an anomalous position ; but the 
Buddhist does not hesitate to accept it. The gist of his con¬ 
tention, it appears, is that an assemblage of infra-sensible atoms 
succeeds in getting sensed by us in some such manner as a 
mass of hair may be seen from a distance even by a myopic 
person, to whom a single isolated hair is apparently invisible. 5 ® 

Gautama points out that the analogy is wholly inapposite, 
since it takes no account of the distinction between the nature 
of a hair and that of an atom. A hair is not intrinsically 
invisible, for it has extension as well as colour ; any person 
with normal vision can see it. If, therefore, a mass of hair 
is visible from a distance and a single hair is not, it is because 
the necessary subjective condition of the visual perception of 
an object is present in one case and absent in another. But 
even the fulfilment of the subjective condition of perception 
cannot make an atom perceptible. An atom is intrinsically 
incapable of being sensed ; if it were sensible under any con¬ 
dition, it would not be an atom. It is, therefore, extremely 
difficult ta understand how any atom, even in combination with 
other atoms, can appear to have a characteristic which is othPr 


'-‘‘Ibid., p. 81. 
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, tlian and inconsistent with what it really does have. The 
Buddhist, of course, would say that when several imperceptible 
atoms combine in a particular order, they develop a new^ 
character of their own,' viz., that of being perceptible. But this 
explanation cannot be accepted unless it be posited that some¬ 
thing new has supervened to produce this abrupt change in the 

I 

intrinsic nature of the atoms. It may be argued that the fact of 
combination (sail cay a) is itself a novel circumstance /hat accounts 
for the emergence of this novel phenomenon. But this is un¬ 
tenable, because combination is nothing but the conjunction of 
atoms, and the conjunction of imperceptible things can never be 
perceptible. Besides, conjunction being admittedly an external 
relation cannot be supposed to induce any change in the nature 
of the terms related by it. If, therefore, the perception of a 
body as an extended thing is to be believed as genuine, the 
emergence of a novel entity in the shape of a whole must be 
admitted as a fact.' 17 

The Buddhist, we have seen, holds that extension is an 
objectively real quality of an assemblage of atoms. The view, 
however, does not seem to be warranted by the explanation 
he offers of the emergence of this quality. According to the 
Buddhist, in order to be perceived as extended, atoms must 
not only occupy different postions in space and be presented 
simultaneously to consciousness, but also combine in a compact 
form leaving no inter-atomic gap (nirantara). But even if we 
concede that there may not be any inter-atomic space in a 
perceptible group of atoms, any such group, it has to be admitted 
even by the Buddhist, is necessarily made up of atoms of 
different kinds—the atoms of each kind being interspersed with 
those of other kinds and thus separated from oye another by 
them. It is, therefore, not correct to say that there are no 
gaps between the atoms. For instance, in what is regarded 
as a visual sensum, there are atoms of taste, smell and 
toych intervening between the atoms of colour, on which alone 

r 

the optic sense operates. And since only one* sense can operate 
• at a time, when the atoms of colour are perceived, the other 

t7 NS., Np. and, NV., IV. ii. 14. 
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atoms separating them remain unperceived. The visual impres-^ 
sion t of continuity, which alone can make the idea of extension 
possible in this case, thus turns out to be the result of the 
failure to apprehend the gaps that separate the visible order 
of atoms ; it is, therefore, a pure illusion. The fact is that 
if extension is to be regarded as a real quality, it must inhere in 
the. thing which is perceived as qualified by it. To say that 
atoms in combination have this quality though atoms in isola¬ 
tion lack it, fs virtually to admit that the atoms, through being 
combined, produce an altogether new substance—a whole which 
not only appears as extended but is intrinsically so. 58 

There is another important point in the Sautrantika’s 
hypothesis Which needs consideration. It is assumed that, in 
order to be perceived as extended, atoms must not only be 
simultaneously? presented to consciousness, but also be sensibly 
differentiated from one another. The act of sensing, thus, when 
directed upon the atoms, cannot be supposed to annul their 
plurality or separateness of existence. How, then, is it possible 
for a plurality of discrete atoms to appear as a single body ? 

The Sautrantika answers the question thus: The idea 
of unity in respect of what is really a plurality of atoms is an 
illusion ; it is produced by the functional identity ( ekakaryo- 
payogitva) of the atoms. What, for instance, appears as a pot 
is only a vast number of atoms participating in the common 
task, say, of holding water ; these atoms are imagined to be a 
single body inasmuch as they all contribute to the formation 
of a determinate group serving a definite purpose. 59 An illu¬ 
sion of this kind is not unusual. We speak, for instance, of 
one forest, though in reality a forest is nothing but a number 
of trees, each qf which exists apart from others. The atoms, 
therefore, though many, are, like the trees of a distant forest, 
falsely perceived as a single thing and collectively called by 
a common' name. 60 


NVTT., II. i. 36* p. 275 
s * TSP. 'on verse 589. 
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The Nyaya-Vaise§ika, however, does not accept the 
c Buddhist view that the felt unity in a perceived thing is in 
every case objectively non-existent. The perception of unity 
may, of course, sometimes be false, e.g., the perception of 
many trees as one forest. A forest is nothing but a collection 
of trees which are normally perceivable as distinct -entities ; 
but when owing to distance, which is an obvious obstacle 
to correct perception, the trees cannot be perceptually 
distinguished from one another, they are misperSeived as one 
forest. 61 The perception of unity, thus, is false orfly if there 
is a non-perception of the separateness or individuality 
(prthaktva) of each of the units forming a manifold. No such 
false perception is, however, possible in the case of a body 
which, according to the Buddhist, is only a manifold of atoms. 
For, atoms being intrinsically imperceptible, thry question of 
non-perception of their separateness from one another cannot 
logically arise. Non-perception of separateness as a factor 
causing an illusion of unity can only mean failure, due to acci¬ 
dental external conditions (like distance, absence of light, etc.), 
to discriminate things which are by their very nature perceiv¬ 
able as distinct entities. But the non-perception of the separate¬ 
ness of atoms from one another follows as a matter of logical 
necessity from the intrinsic imperceptibility of the atoms them¬ 
selves ; it cannot therefore be held to account for an illusion 
of unity. 62 

The perception of many as one is certainly a case of false 
perception or illusion. But the question is: Is there any 
possibility of falsely perceiving many atoms as one object ? 
In illusion we attribute to a presented fact a character which 
does not really belong to it. But this attribution can take place 
only after the fact itself is sensed. Illusion, therefore, is 

“ To guard against a possible misunderstanding it must be stated 
that the Naiyayika realist believes that a forest is a distinct entity. 
According to him, therefore, the perception of unity iu a forest is 
veridical. It is spoken of as illusory as a concession to the belief of 
the 6 opponent. t . 

" NV., II. i. 36, p. 244. 
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possible when we apprehend certain general features of a given 
sensum, but fail to notice its distinctive, individual character. 
In darkness, for instance, we see a rope rather indistinctly as a 
long tortuous thing (i.e., as having a shape similar to that of 
a snake), but fail to discern in it those special features which" 
characterize a rope as such ; hence the possibility of the illusion 
of. a snake in a rope. But atoms are intrinsically incapable of 
being presented to the senses. They cannot, therefore, be 
jpprehendecf even in a general and indecisive manner as things 
of some "kind. And when even a simple, undifferentiated 
apprehension of them is impossible, there can be no question 
of failure to take note of their distinctive features. The condi¬ 
tion of an illusory perception of unity is thus conspicuous by 
its absence in the case of atoms. 63 

There i;f another objection to the Buddhist position. 
Illusion, as we have seen, implies the apprehension of a pre¬ 
sented sensum in the character of an unpresented object. A 
prior knowledge of the unpresented object is accordingly an 
obvious condition of the ascription of its character to the 
presented sensum. When, for instance, somebody mistakes a 
rope for a hnake, the idea of a snake is present in his mind, 
though no particular snake is present to his senses in the 
immediate spatio-temporal context. If he had no previous 
veridical experience of a snake, he could have no idea as to 
what a snake is like, and there would be no occasion, so far as 
he is concerned, for the illusion in question to arise. The 
illusory perception of many atoms as a unity, therefore, pre¬ 
supposes a veridical perception of unity somewhere in the past. 
But no such perception is possible on the Buddhist theory of 
the constitution of matter. 64 The Nyaya-Vaisesika would say 
that a false perception of many trees as one forest is possible 
because the knowledge of a tree as a unity is in the background 
of our consciousness. But the Buddhist cannot lay hold of a 
single instance in which a real unity is actually perceived in the 

- * 
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external world. The tree, or, for the matter of that, 'any 

object that is presented to the visual sense, is, according to 
him, an aggregate of atoms ; so the perception of it, if such 
perception were at all possible, cannot be regarded as an example 
' of a veridical knowledge of unity. Nor is the evidence of other 
senses likely - to be more helpful in the matter. The Buddhist 
does not believe in the difference of substance and quality ; a,nd 
so the objects of the auditory, olfactory and gustatory percep¬ 
tions are, for him, nothing but aggregates of atonfs. fi- ‘ Accord- 
r ingly when we feel a particular sound of smell or taste"as one, we 
do not really have a correct appreciation of its numerical quality. 
The Buddhist, therefore, must acknowledge, unless he repu¬ 
diates his own theory of the material world, that,there is no 
factual unity which is perceivable at any time or in any place, 
and that consequently there can be no false perception of unity 
in respect of what, on his own showing, is a manifold of atoms. 
It is, thus, not an illusory unity that we perceive when we 
perceive a body as a single thing. 

A striking confirmation of the position may be obtained 
from an analysis of any perceptual judgment, such as that ‘this 
one is a large table’. The judgment, apparently, has its basis 
in the perception of the presence of two distinct qualities— 
largeness, i.e., extension, and unity—in one and the same 
thing, viz., a table. Thus in being predicated of the table 
unity is predicated of what is perceived as extended. But the 
table could not be perceived as extended if it were merely a 
number of atoms existing together, for atoms, by common 
consent, are devoid of extension. The table, thus, turns out to 
be a real concrete unity, and not a manifold appearing as a 
unity. i. 

Here, again, it may be contended that, when the table 
is judged as large, there is no reference to extension as an 
intrinsic quality of it, for extension as such can have no 
existence in the absolute sense ; what we call extension in 

9 

common parlance is really a dimensional idifferentium—a sort 
lesam male §abdSdayo ’pi sancild p va. NVTT., p. 270. 
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01 excess (unsuya) in the extent of ‘spread-outness’—which £ 
particular group of atoms is capable of exhibiting only by being 
contrasted with another. A unitary whole, therefore, is as 
illusory as its extension. 

The contention, however, appears to contradict itself by 
assuming that nothing is intrinsically extended, for such an 
assumption is tantamount to a denial of the very possibility 
of an illusioji of extension. If the perception of an assemblage 
*>f atoms as an extended thing is an illusion—and it certainly 
is an illusion, since atoms are unextended—there must be as' 
its basis a veridical perception of something as extended. And 
what else can be veridically perceived as extended but a thing 
which has 'extension as its intrinsic character? When, there¬ 
fore, extension is predicated of a table, the predication must be 
supposed to valid, for there is no special reason to assume 
that when the table is perceived as an extended thing, it is 
perceived as what it is not. And to say that the table is 
extended is to admit that it is one continuous thing as opposed 
to many discontinuous units somehow forming themselves into 
what is no more than an aggregate. 66 

Moreover, if a body were only an aggregate of atoms, the 
distinctive class-character (jali) of anything could not be 
cognized, and thus every thing would admit of being perceived 
as every other thing. The Buddhist, of course, does not believe 
in an objectively real class-character or universal, but he 
believes in the ideality of it at any rate ; otherwise there would 
be no basis for the distinction of one class of things from 
another. Now the knowledge of a class-character or universal 
is possible only if there is a perception of its locus ( adhikarana ), 
i.e., of a particular thing which it qualifies and in which it 
inheres. But, on the Buddhist view, there can be no locus 
of a universal except the order of atoms, and atoms are imper¬ 
ceptible. 'Even if it be granted that a plurality of atoms is 
perceptible ^ the universal still remains outside the sphere of 
perceptual experience. Take, for instance, the tree-universaf 

1 NBh., II. i. 36. 
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tylksatvajati). It is supposed to be perceivable through the per¬ 
ception of a definite group of atoms, which constitutes its locus 
and revealing medium (vyanjaka). But no group of atoms is 
capable of being perceived in its entirety on any particular 
occasion, for a sense-organ cannot come into contact with all 
its parts at one and the same time. It may be contendted that 
the universal is perceived in respect of only that part of the 
group with which the sense-organ is in contact. But this would 
make the tree-universal perceivable in respect of every part of, 
the tree, for it is quite possible for the sense-organ to come into 
contact with the different parts in succession. Each of the parts, 
thus, would be capable of participating in the tree-universal, 
and there would be as many trees as there are parte in a tree. 
The Nyaya-Vaise§ika theory, however, is completely free 
from an absurdity of this type, for it rules out the possibility 
of any direct relation between parts and a universal by which 
the whole composed of them is characterized. According to 
this theory, each of the parts is only a medium in and through 
which the w'hole is perceived ; and since it is the whole (and 
not the order of atoms) u'hich participates in the universal and 
is thus the member of a class, there can be neither an$ possibility 
of mistaking the part of a body for the body itself, nor any 
difficulty in distinguishing a body of one kind from that of 
another.* 7 


5. Antinomies Examined 

The idea of a whole as a substantive real has been subjected 
to elaborate dialectical criticism by the Buddhist nihilist 
(sunyavadin). A material object as a single concrete whole is, 
it is contended, inconceivable because it is self-contradictory. 
The Buddhist indicates a number of antinomies Much according 
to him are inevitable in any realistic conception of a whole. 
Let us state the arguments by which the antinomies are 
supported. 68 

"NV., II. i. 36, pp. 250-251. " i 

•’ ATV., p. ( 553. Also vide ATVS., p. 554, ATVBli., p. 556, and 
ATVD., p. '557. 
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(i) The whole is not independent of an 'other' ( para- 
napek$a). If it w'ere, it could have no beginning in time ; but 
in that case it would be either an uncaused fact like dkdsa 
which exists for all time, or a pure fiction like a square circle 
which exists at no time. * 

(it) Nor is the whole dependent upon an ‘other’ (pardpek$a). 

If it were, it would be a contingent thing—a product owing its 
being to an antecedent condition. Such a whole, however, 

•must be supposed either to exist or not to exist before it is 
produced. If it exists, production is meaningless, for what is* 
already existent cannot be spoken of as coming into existence. 

Aud, if, on the contrary, it does not exist, production is 
impossible,* for what is non-existent is indistinguishable from 
an unreal fiction like a square circle and cannot therefore be 
brought intfl existence by any cause. So, if the whole were 
dependent upon an ‘other’, it would be a case of one and the 
same thing being distinct from both the existent and the non¬ 
existent. 

(in) There cannot be only one whole. If there were only 
one whole, we could not have perceived so many bodies ; all 
material things, in other words, would appear as a single fact, 
with their distinctions from one another completely obliterated. 

(iv) t Nor can there be a plurality of wholes. If there were 
many wholes, they would be veridically perceived as numerically 
different from one another. But the existence of numerical 
difference ( bheda ) as an objective fact cannot be logically estab¬ 
lished. The differentiation of things is, therefore, purely 
illusory. 

(v) The whole is not an infinitely extended thing. If it 
were, it would be incapable of movement. 

(i-v) Nor is the whole a finitely extended thing. If it were, 
it would not admit of being judged affirmatively. A finite thing 
is necessarily existent in one place and non-existent in another. 

In logical ^terminology, it would be the subject of both affirijia- 
tion and negation sit* the same time. But|this is logically incont- 
patible, for affirmation and negation, being mutually exclusive, • 
cannot simultaneously be predicated of one and the' same fact. 

. . i 
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These antinomies, however, are declared by Ud&yana * to 
be absolutely irrelevant because they involve, according to him, 
assumptions which are unwarranted and arguments which are 
fallacious. The most obvious objection to these antinomies is 
'that in each of them the Buddhist nihilist has suggested the 
possibility of denying both of the contradictory alternatives 
conceivable in respect of the nature of a whole. As a matter 
of fact, however, both cannot be denied of it. The denial of 
one necessarily involves the affirmation of the other, for the* 
, contradictories not only exclude each other but also between 
them exhaust all that is. The Naiyayika, therefore, has no 
hesitation in accepting as valid the denial of one of the alter¬ 
natives and rejecting as invalid the denial of the other, in each 
of the antinomies invented by the Buddhist. 60 

The Naiyayika regards as favourable to his'-position the 
arguments advanced by the Buddhist to arrive at such negative 
conclusions as that the whole cannot be independent of an ‘other’, 
that there cannot be only one whole and that infinite extension 
cannot be predicated of the whole. But, unlike the Buddhist, the 
Naiyayika believes that every negation rests upon and pre¬ 
supposes an affirmation. According to him, therefftre, if the 
whole is not independent of an ‘other’, it is because it is 
dependent for its being upon the parts of which it is composed. 
The dependence of a whole upon its parts does not involve any 
absurdity of the nature suggested by the Buddhist, for a thing 
which is neither existent nor non-existent (as also a thing which 
is both existent and non-existent) is an unknown X, which 
runs counter to all the accepted canons of logic. 70 

Again, if, according to the Naiyayika, there cannot be only 
one whole, it is because we are constantly aware of the presence 
of many wholes or bodies around us. Any a priori notion of 
ultimate unity is obviously contradicted in perceptual 
experience. It is absurd to suggest that the senses w*hich give 

• •• A nay or cka HbMsah paraspararthapratiksepakayar ubhayor 
an3bhSsalv3nupapatteh. !\TV., p. 557. * 

”*Sadasattvasya virodhetiai ’katra vidhivan niscdhasva <• 'itv anu- 
papatteh. A'fV., p. 559. 
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us plurality are untrustworthy. For, do we not trust the senses 
to give us unity where unity really exists? Do we have any 
doubt as to the oneness, say, of a particular table, when we 
see it as a single thing? On the evidence of perceptual expe¬ 
rience, therefore, it has to be admitted that there are many" 
wholes ‘and that these wholes exist as distinct entities. The 
distinctions of the wholes from one another are as real as the 
wholes themselves and cannot be explained away by any 
argument, "hi sleep or in a trance, we may, by failing to react 
to distinctions, miss the significance that they have for us, but, 
at no time are we in a position to do away with the existence 
of distinctions. 

Lastly,, the Naiyayika maintains that a whole cannot be 
of infinite extension, because it comes into being through the 
aggregation fef a definite number of finitely extended parts. 
As regards the sceptic’s contention that a whole conceived as 
a finite thing would be incapable of affirmation ( avidheya ), 
the Naiyayika accepts it subject to a qualification. 

A finite thing is something existing somewhere ; it can 
be neither present nor absent everywhere. When it is absent 
anywhere if must be present somewhere else. If, therefore, it 
is incapable of being affirmed, it is so only in relation to a parti¬ 
cular place, and not absolutely or universally, for it admits 
of being affirmed in relation to some other place. To say of a 
finite thing that it is absolutely incapable of affirmation, is to 
make it indistinguishable from a pure fiction like a square circle 
which exists nowhere. 71 But, here, the sceptic contends that 
affirmation and negation, being contradictories, are exclusive 
of each other, so that what is the subject of affirmation ( vidheya) 
can never be subject to negation (pralisedhya ). The Naiyayika, 
however, differs from the sceptic in his conception of the law 
of contradiction. It is true, he urges, that affirmation and 
negation •per se are mutually exclusive, but this only means 
that what js the subject of affirmation cannot partake of the 


11 JVa Xi yad avyapakatp tat sarvatra 'vidheyam. fCvacid ash ’ty 
aryspakUrthah, sarvatOtema ‘stl ’ti c&’vidhey&rlhah. Ibid., p. 583. 
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nature of negation (pratisedhasvabhavatd). The subject'of 
affirmation is what is posited as existent, and what is posited 
as existent is necessarily positive, because it can exist by being 
something, and not by being nothing. Naturally it cannot 
’assume a negative character, for that would involve the con¬ 
tradiction of its own intrinsic positivity. There is, however, 
no contradiction in the subject of affirmation being the subject 
of negation as well. 72 Contradiction between affirmation and 
negation arises in respect of a common subjecf, only witfy 
f reference to the same place and not with reference tb different 
places. There is thus no contradiction between ‘My 
brother is’ or ‘My brother is here’ and ‘My brother is 
not there’. 73 .So also on account of difference in its rela¬ 

tion to quality, action or time, the same thing can be subject 
to both affirmation and negation. There is, for*instance, no 
contradiction between the propositions, ‘The pen is’ or ‘The 
pen is red’ and ‘The pen is not white’, ‘The cow is’ or ‘The 
cow ruminates’ and 'The cow is not running’, ‘It is hot in the 
afternoon’ and ‘It is not hot in the morning’. 74 

The difference between the realist and the nihilist proceeds 
from a fundamental difference in their attitude 16wards the 
so-called laws of thought. The law of contradiction is a priori 
held to be true between being as such and non-being 

as such. But so far as being and non-being are exem¬ 
plified in concrete facts of reality, the contradiction between 

them must, according to the realist, be ascertained from the 
actual observation of the behaviour of things and cannot be 
known a priori. Being and non-being, however, understood in 
an absolute reference, are mere abstractions, or at most only 
ideally conceivable. The contradiction between them is also 
ideal. The nihilist starts with this purely logical or formal 

7> Pratifcdhasvabhdva13 hi vidheyasya viruddhd, na prati$cdhaprati- 
yogita ’pi. Ibid., pp. 584-585. 
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conJeptioi^ of contradiction and seeks to apply it to concrete 
reality and comes to grief. Udayana’s argument has served tc» 
make the issue clear that any a priori notion of contradiction 
must be checked by the corrective supplied by the experience 
of the behaviour of concrete facts. Thus viewed, the antinomies, 
indicated by the nihilist simply turn out to be figments of the 
imagination. 

We now proceed to consider a few other antinomies which 
%re differen? in nature from those already examined. The 
whole is cbnceived by the Naiyayika not only as a substantive 
real, but also as a concrete unity—as a single extended (sthula) 
thing subsisting in all its parts. The Buddhist realist, on the 
contrary, maintains that what appears as an extended body is 
really a manifold of atoms. A real unity, according to the 
Buddhist, is •inconsistent with spatial extension ; for what is 
intrinsically one is incapable of being characterized by contra¬ 
dictory attributes, while an extended thing is not infrequently 
found to be so characterized. 

The whole as an extended thing, it is contended, may be 
both perceived and not perceived by the same person, at the 
same time‘and in the same place ; for, when it is perceived in 
connection with one part, it is not perceived in connection with 
another part which lies outside the visual field. 7 ' 

The Naiyayika, however, points out that, if one part is 
perceived and another is not, this does not imply that the 
whole is both perceived and not perceived. It is not necessary 
for the perception of the whole that all its parts should be 
simultaneously perceived. Hence, when one of the parts is 
perceived, the whole is also perceived, although the other part 
may remain unperceived. There is thus no antinomy of the 
nature indicated by the Buddhist, for the contradictory 
characteristics are predicated of two distinct parts, and not 
of the whole composed of them. 76 

The second antinomy relates to the possibility of an 

' A TV., p. 587. 
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extended thing to be only partly covered and thus to fee covered 
lind not covered at one and the same time. 77 

This, however, is easily disposed of by the Naiyayika with 
his previous argument. What is covered is one part and what 
..is not covered is another part, so that the contradictory pre¬ 
dicates are really related to two distinct entities, and- not to 
the whole which is different from either or both of them. 
According to the Naiyayika, therefore, the whole may be 
perceived even when a part is covered, for the other part being 
not covered is exposed to the view. 78 But, then, the question 

i 

arises: Why does not the whole look as much extended when 
a part is covered as when no part is covered, if it is the same 
whole that is perceived in both the cases? To this the 
Naiyayika’s answer is that even when the whole is perceived, 
the perception of its specific magnitude depends* on the per¬ 
ception of a part that is sufficiently large. It cannot be definitely 
said how large the perceived part is required to be ; the only 
thing that can be said is that it should be large enough to make 
the perception of the specific magnitude of the whole possible. 
So when an appreciably large part of the whole is covered, the 
true magnitude of the whole is not perceived owing to the 
lack of the requisite condition. 79 But here it may be asked: 
“How can the whole be perceived at all minus its magnitude?’' 
Vacaspati says that the magnitude being only an attribute, the 
whole which possesses it is different from it, and so the non¬ 
perception of its specific determination does not stand in the 
way of the perception of the whole. 80 

The third antinomy relates to the possibility of the presence 
and absence of movement in a whole at one and the same time. 
It is often found that a body does not move even when a part 
of it, say a hand, moves. The body, in this case, obviously 
moves in respect of a part of it and does not move in respect 
of the other part. 81 

” SBNT., p. 85. 
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•According to the Naiyayika, however, there is no contra¬ 
diction here, for the opposite properties—movement and absence* 
of movement—do not characterize one and the same entity. 
The movement is found in the hand, and the absence of move¬ 
ment in the body as a whole. The Naiyayika does not think, 
that the •movement of the part necessarily entails the movement 
of .the whole ; for, according to him, the part and the whole 
are different entities which owe their movement to different 
causes, and these causes do not always synchronize. The move¬ 
ment of the hand, for instance, is due to a particular kind of 
volitional impulse, and that of the body to another. One may 
will to move the hand but not the whole body. 82 

An objection may, however, be raised here : If the whole 
does not move when a part moves, it means that the whole is 
composed of ta’O parts, one of which is in motion and the other 
is not. Such a whole, however, cannot exist ; for the moving 
part would inevitaply be disjoined from the motionless one, 
and this would result in the snapping of conjunction between 
the two parts and in the disruption of the whole composed of 
them. But the objection is invalid, for the Naiyayika does 
not believe* that a moving part necessarily gets disjoined from 
another part in the whole. There are, according to him, two 
types of disjunction which may be caused by movement—one 
which is destructive of such conjunction of parts as contributes 
to the formation of a whole, and the other which is not destruc¬ 
tive of such conjunction and which means only the disjunction 
of a part from the space previously occupied by itself. These 
two types of disjunction are mutually exclusive and cannot be 
simultaneously brought about by a single movement in a part. 
Thus when there is a movement in the hand, it results only in 
its change of position, and not in the severance of its connec¬ 
tion with the body. This is a matter of direct observation ; 
and no a priori argument can falsify the plain evidence of 
perceptual experience, particularly when there is no independent 
logical ground to .impugn its validity., There is, therefore* 
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nothing wrong in the supposition that the whole dods not inove 
and yet preserves its structure even when one of its parts is 
in motion. 83 

The fourth antinomy relates to the possibility of the 
presence and absence of a particular colour in one whole. A 
piece of cloth, for instance, may be partly red and partly not- 
red and thus red and not-red at one and the same time. 84 „ 

But the Naiyayika argues that there is no contradiction 
here because there is really no redness in the whole or in aijy 
part of it. If the whole or a part appears as red, thaft is because 
of its conjunction with a colouring substance ( ragidravya - 
samyoga), by which its true (not-red) colour is eclipsed ; the 
perception of redness in it, therefore, is as illusory as the 
perception of redness in a crystal associated with a red flower. 85 

The Buddhist contends that the Naiyayika^s explanation 
offers no real solution to the difficulty. The whole, on the 
Nyaya view, should be supposed to be conjoined with the 
colouring substance, not in its entire extension, but only in 
respect of that part which appears as red. So the presence and 
absence of conjunction in the same whole involves a contra¬ 
diction. 86 

To this the Naiyayika’s answer is that conjunction is, by 
its very nature, sectional in its incidence ( avyapyavrtti) ; it is 
ncapable of pervading its locus. Conjunction, thus, may be 
present and absent in the same locus, though in different parts. 
Mien, for instance, a man is seated on the top of a tree, he is 
said to be in conjunction with the tree itself, although the 
injunction does not extend over the entire body of the tree— 
t being present at the top of the tree and absent in other parts. 
\s we have said already, the knowledge whether centradiction 
exists or not in a particular case, is entirety empirical in 
character. So, if the presence and absence of conjunction 

• * 

8S NK„ p. 155; SBNT., p. 83; ATV., p. 589. Also vide supra, 
pp. 123-125. 
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in an extended mmg are equally observed facts, there can* be 
1 no ground for regarding them as contradictory. 87 In fact, the« 
Buddhist also admits that a single cognition apprehends these 
two characters in a locus ; and if they were contradictory, they 
could hot be present as contents of the same cognition. 88 , 
The *fifth antinomy relates to the possibility of the presence 
of the whole in more than one part. If the whole be really 
one self-identical thing, which the Naiyayika thinks it is, it 
cgnnot be supposed to exist in different loci at one and the 
same time.* The raison d'etre of the contradiction is found in 
the logical necessity of supposing each existing thing to be 
a distinct entity. Any part of space, thus, exists as a definite 
fact, which excludes every other-part of space. If the different 
parts of space were not exclusive of one another, each would 
lack the definiteness without which it could not be what it is. 
This is also true of the contents of the different spaces. The 
table before me, for instance, is different from the chair on 
which I am seated ; and if I place a pen on the table, it cannot 
be supposed to exist on the chair at the same time. When two 
loci are mutually exclusive, relation with the one is incom¬ 
patible with? relation with the other. The contradiction between 
the two relations is absolute, and no appeal to experience is 
necessary to verify it. It is a mere accident that when the 
pen is on the table we actually notice its absence on the chair. 
The pen in question does not exist at the bottom of the Atlantic 
either ; but to ascertain this fact, it is not necessary that I 
should perceive the absence of the pen in that place. The pen 
does not exist on the chair or at the bottom of the Atlantic 
because, being now on the table, it is incapable of existing 
anywhere else. Accordingly, since the parts constituting a 
whole occupy different positions in space, and since the whole 
is supposed to be undivided in its existence, it must be admitted 
that the whole existing in one part cannot exist in another part 
at the same time. 89 


' SBNT., p. 88; nVTT., pp. 267-268. 
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* The Naiyayika in reply observes that these a friori firgu- 

unents land the Buddhist realist in self-contradiction. The 
fundamental question, according to the Naiyayika, is: Does our 
perceptual experience provide us with cases of one thing beitig 
related to many things? The Naiyayika answers the question 
in the affirmative. There is, for instance, no incompatibility 
in the supposition of a single cause producing a number, of 
effects and thus being related to them ? Take the case of a 
burning lamp ; it consumes oil, burns the wick, find illumings 
a room. Certainly there is no contradiction in * this. The 
Buddhist has argued that the power of producing one particular 
effect is not incompatible with the power of producing another, 
because the co-existence of the two powers is not opposed by 
experience. It is only the absence of the power concerned, 
and not the presence of another power, that constitutes oppo¬ 
sition ; in other words, the production of an effect is opposed 
by the non-production of that effect, and not by the production 
of another effect. 80 But the Naiyayika also appeals to the 
evidence of experience and asserts that the presence of a thing 
in one place is opposed by its absence in that place and not 
by its presence in another. So if there is unmistakable evidence 
of the presence of the whole in different parts (and it has been 
shown in the foregoing pages that there is such evidence), there 
can be no justification for repudiating the same. For the sake 
of consistency the Buddhist must either repudiate the expe¬ 
rience itself and all relations, or admit the validity of the 
experience and also of the relations affirmed by it. And even 
in the Buddhist theory also, there can be no contradiction in 
the supposition that a thing may be connected with more than 
one thing, as the Buddhist realist himself admits that one atom 
can be simultaneously connected with several rftoms, and that 
one act of sense-perception can be simultaneously directed upon 
and related to many objects. 81 « 


*' SBNT., p. 91. 
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CHAPTER XII 

CAUSALITY 

i. Causality as a Universal and Necessary Principle 

The entire metaphysical system of Nyaya-Vaisesika realism 
has been built upon the principle of causality. Causality is 

held to be categorical and universal feature of realitv. There 

• 

cannot be •anything which is real and yet incapable of exercising 
causal function in some way or other. Naturally, therefore, all 
our discussion of the various metaphysical problems in the 
foregoing pages has proceeded upon the tacit assumption of 
the reality' and universality of the causal principle. 

The prijjciple of causality is that every event has a cause, 
that whatever happens is made to happen by a cause. It is 
believed by common sense to be a necessary and self-evident 
principle, and the Nyaya-Vaisesika does not hesitate to accept 
the position. 

The a priori necessity of the causal principle has, how¬ 
ever, been, challenged by sceptics of all countries. In India, 
the Carvaka has maintained that causality is never anything 
more than an imaginary relation between antecedents and 
consequents, for it can never be derived directly from perceptual 
experience, which, according to him, is the only form of valid 
experience. When, for instance, we observe an event, say A, 
followed by another, say B, we perceive nothing more than 
the antecedence of A to B ; but there is no criterion for us to 
judge that A is the cause, and not simply an accidental 
antecedent;, of B. 1 Even if we observe a large number of 
instances in which A is followed by B, we shall still not‘be 
justified in asserting that A is invariably and not accidentally 
followed ,by B, 2 for the sequence observed so very often in the 

“NKuP., pt. I, p. 33. 

1 Na ca kSkatali'jatv&diSankBvyiid&sSrthcwi dvitiyadidarfandpek}e 
’ti vScyam, dvitlyddidarSane ’pi SankdtadavasihySt. . ( 
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past may fail under certain possible unforeseen circumstances. 8 
•It thus follows that no necessary or real connection can be 
supposed to subsist between the events in question. The 
Carvaka, therefore, like Hume, has sought to make out that 
, the commonsense demand for a cause with regard to an event 
is only due to the habit of connecting two events in ^thought 
which happen to be found conjoined in experience in a large 
number of instances. There is no logical or ontological nexus 
between the two events ; we simply expect one* of them to 
follow another, because we have got into a habit of experiencing 
a sequence between them. 4 With the Carvaka, therefore, as 
with Hume, the so-called causal relation is the empirical result 
of association ; it is grounded in our thought, and not in the 
things. Cause in the sense of an antecedent productive 
principle is, thus, according to the Carvaka, a rqental fiction ; 
the so-called axiom that for every event there must be a cause, 
only a groundless assumption. 

A protest against this sceptical analysis of the causal 
principle is found in all important works of the Nyaya-Vaise§ika 
system. An uncaused event, it is urged, is a contradiction in 
terms. That there might be an occurrence without a cause is 
not only positively unthinkable but also intrinsically impossible. 
It is thus not an issue of a mere psychological inconceivability, 
which may, as the sceptic contends, be due to a habit of 
thought engendered by many experiences of a sequence. The 
real issue is one of an absolute impossibility—which our reason 
asserts to be a real, ontological impossibility. 

Udayana in his Nydyakusumdnjali attacks the sceptical 
position and brings out the absurdities involved in it by an 
analysis of its logical implications. The repudiation of 

3 Satakrtvo 'pi taddrstau vyabhicSrasya sambhavSt. 

NM., pt., I, p. 108. 

* lihuyodarianatas l&vad udeii malir idrfi | 

‘ niyatcr ‘yam anene ’li sakalaprUnisaksikS \[ Ibid., p. 

Also cf. Home : An Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding, Sec. 
VII, pt. 2. 
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* * 

causalityjk he argues, is possible in four different ways and thus 
can be stated in four different propositions : Firstly, ‘There is 
no cause of an event’ ; secondly, ‘There is no happening of an 
£vent’ ; thirdly, ‘An event is produced by itself’ ; and fourthly, 
‘An event is produced from a nonentity, i.e., from nothing 
(anupakhya)’. 

, The first proposition makes the happening of an event 
independent of a cause and thus cannot offer any explanation 
t as to why tfie event should not happen always. If it is possible 
for an ev<*nt to happen at any time without a cause exercising* 
a positive influence upon its happening, there is nothing to 
prevent the event from happening at any other time, or, for 
the matter .of that, at all other time. In fact, that an event 
happens at a particular time (and place) and not at any other, 
can be explained only by pointing out that there is a cause 
antecedent to it, which being a determinate fact makes the 
event determinate. 5 

The second proposition simply denies the problem. If 
there be no happening, there need be no cause. But the 
happening of an event is a fact testified to by perceptual 
experience? We observe an event as coming into existence at 
some time, and not existing previously to that time. So if the 
denial of happening lias reference to previous time when the 
event was not yet in existence, there is nothing repugnant in 
it. But the question is : What makes the previous non-existence 
cease? Why should there be a transition from non-existence to 
existence? If it be the nature of the event not to happen (and 
this was admittedly its nature in the past), it cannot be supposed 
to happen at any time—not even at the time when it is actually 
found to come into existence. 6 

The third’proposition also fails to make the occurrence of 
an event intelligible to our reason. If an event were to be 
produced ,by itself, it would not be produced at all, because, 
being non-existent before being produced, it could not cqn- 


‘NKn.^ pt. I, p. 42. 
* Ibid., pp. 42-43. 
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ceivably exert any causal influence upon its production. 7 * A 

ft 

cause, again, is held to be necessarily antecedent to its effect. 
A self-caused thing, thus, would have itself as its own ante¬ 
cedent—which is certainly an inconceivable position, for a singffc 
'self-identical thing- cannot be both the antecedent and the 
consequent. 8 Besides, such an assumption of absolute identity 
of cause and effect obviously militates against the common 
experience that for the production of a piece of cloth it 
is the yarns (existing before the production of the cloth) thaf 
i are requisitioned, and not the cloth itself. 9 ' 

The fourth proposition also involves an absurdity. If the 
effect were to emerge out of absolute nothingness, there would 
not be anything to delimit its existence to a determinate time. 
In other words, if the supposed cause were a nonentity, the 
effect. would admit of being produced at any tiifie, because a 
nonentity being absolutely incapable of negation is available 
at all time. 10 

The denial of causality thus makes either of the two absurd 
issues inevitable, viz., that the event should not come into 
existence at all, or that it should exist for all time. 11 Udayana, 
therefore, concludes that the contingency (kdddcitkUtva) of an 
event cannot be explained if the event were independent of a 
previous limit ( avadhi ) in the shape of an antecedent fact, or 
were to follow promiscuously from any antecedent fact. 1 * Con¬ 
tingency consists in the subsequent existence of a thing which 
was not existent before. 13 It does not mean mere relation to 
a particular (subsequent) time, because even eternal things 

’Ibid., p. 43 

8 Ibid. 

•NKuP., pt. I, p. 43. 

10 NKu., pt. I, p. 43. 

11 bUtyaip. sattvam asattvam va hetor asya ’napck$anal \ 

apek?3to hi bh&vanam k&d&citkatvasambhavah || t 

Dharmakirti’s verse quoted in NVTT., p. 107 and NKuB., p. 7. 
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being existent for all time have necessarily a relation to thgt 
time. Thus being in relation to a subsequent time, as 
qualified by previous non-existence, constitutes the contin¬ 
gency of an event. And such cotingency requires a sufficient 
reason for its being, which is found only in a previous 
limit i.e., in an antecedent fact which by existing prior 
t5 an event determines when it should begin to be. This 
antecedent ^fact is styled the cause of the event. The sceptic 
•may aver that a previous limit is not unavailable, as the pre- 
non-existence ( pragabhava ) of the event itself may serve tho» 
purpose. But the Naiyayika points out in reply that the pre¬ 
non-existence of the effect alone cannot explain the deterministic 
character df the causal relation. The pre-non-existence in 


question is a beginningless fact, and if it were the sole deter¬ 
minant of tlie event, the latter could take place even long 
before its time. In fact, the occurrence of the event at a 
particular moment would be absolutely unaccountable if its 
cause were present during all the previous time. 1 * Moreover, 
the antecedent presence of other positive facts cannot be left 
out of account, particularly when their presence and absence 
are found to be followed by the presence and absence of the 
event in question. 15 

The Carvaka sceptic does not believe in the deterministic 
character of the cause and so does not think that the postula¬ 
tion of the cause is necessary for explaining the contingency 
of an event. He does not, however, propound any one of the 
four propositions which have been criticized by Udayana. The 
position which he maintains is this: An event springs into 
existence at a particular time, not because there is a cause at 
work behind it to bring it into existence, but because it is 
the nature ( svabhdva ) of the event to happen at that time. 1 * 
Things are absolutely uncaused, and so also is their nature. 
There are things which are eternally existent, such as time and 

■*KKu.,*pt. I, pp.,45-46. f *, 

“ NKuP., pt. I, p. 45. , I 
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!|pace. There are things which are eternally nonexistent, 

such as chimeras. Others are existent and non-existent, existent 

* • 

in their time, and non-existent before and after that time. 
•It is not open to us to question why there should be sudft 
•a diversity of things. But if we still press the question, 
the only answer is that it is the nature of things to be what 
they are and behave as they do. 17 The uncaused is not 
necessarily begiuningless, as the Naiyayika thinks it is. All 
things are uncaused, but whether a thing is beginningless o% 
* not is determined by its own nature. A real pluralistic universe, 
such as is conceived by the Naiyayika, is impossible unless 
each of its elements is supposed to have a specific individuality 
( svarupavisesa ) and a unique character (svabhava), Many of 
these elements are admitted to be uncaused even by the 
Naiyayika, but they are not all supposed to have* one and the 
same nature. If they were of the same nature, they would 
.not exist as distinct entities. The fact is that the nature 
,of a thing is its exclusive feature ; a thing cannot share its 
nature with others. 18 Uncausedness is, therefore, only a general 
description of all things ; it does not touch the nature of any 
of them ; it is not responsible for what a thing is* or is not. 
It thus appears that, according to the Carvaka, an event 
happens spontaneously, that it happens because it being what 
it is cannot help happening. 

It is further pointed out by the Carvaka that even the 
advocate of causality has ultimately to take refuge in the 
theory of natural origination. Thus, although a weaver or his 
apparatus is as necessary to the production of a cloth as a 
number of yarns, yet such is the nature of the cloth that after 
being produced it inheres only in the yarns and hot in the 
weaver or his apparatus. The cloth is held to be incapable, by 
its v.ery nature, of being related by means of inherence to any of 

, * ” NKuP., pt. I, p. 49. 
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its’causal* antecedents except the yarns. 1 ’ Again, a determinated 
cause is supposed to bring about a determinate effect. A clotlf, 
for instance, is produced from yarns, and a pot from clay. But 
TS it is asked why yarns should be the cause of a cloth and not 
clay, the advocate of causality can give no answer except thai 
it is the nature of things to behave as they do. 20 If, therefore, 
tlje ultimate behaviour of things be believed to find its explana¬ 
tion in the self-contained and self-sufficient nature of the things 
^themselves,* there remains no logical necessity for postulating 
causality *as an external fact to account for the contingent 
character of events. 21 

The theory of spontaneous origination (svabhavavada), 
thus, believes in complete indeterminism. No account of 
causality can succeed in carrying out its objective without a 
reckoning with this theory. In examining this theory, there¬ 
fore, we have to consider not only if the Carvaka has been able 
to make out a convincing case, but also if indeterminism is 
itself a justifiable position. 

What exactly is the implication of spontaneous happening ? 

It is that we must look for the reason of the happening of an 
event in *he event itself. A thing’s nature, therefore, is, 
according to the sceptic, the only source of its behaviour. This 
behaviour is said to be spontaneous because its source is within 
the tiling itself. But here we have a clear suggestion of 
necessity or compulsion, such as is supposed to be associated 
with the idea of causation. For, of the two facts—a thing’s 
being what it is and its behaving as it does—the former entails 
the latter and is thus necessarily related to it. And what is 
this relation if it is not causality? 

The notion of cause is deeply embedded in language and 
common sense? No one can help thinking of a contingent event 
except as an effect produced by a cause. If the Carvaka denies 
it in the,interest of a pet theory of his, the very language in 

which his denial is couched confutes him. Gautama points 
» _ 
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''Put that the Carvaka theory of spontaneous production states 
nothing more than that something is produced out of what 
is not the cause ( anhnitta ). The production of a positive 

effect (bhdvotpatti), which is admitted in the statement, vt 
however inconsistent w 7 ith the repudiaton of a productive cause. 
If a positive effect ( bhavakdrya ) is supposed to be prpduced 
by something other than the cause, then this ‘something’ must 
be held to be the cause responsible for the production of the 
effect. 22 It would, therefore, be wrong to say of arf event that 

it is uncaused. < 

€* 

The sceptic has tried to show that even the defence of 
causality ultimately resolves itself into an appeal to the un¬ 
caused nature of things. Causality, he contends, cannot carry 
us very far in our quest for the reason of events, for we cannot 
explain why a particular effect should invariably follow a 
particular cause unless we assume that it is the nature of that 
effect to do so. The Naiyayika does not dispute the contention. 
He, however, maintains that the sceptic does not gain any 
advantage by emphasizing an obvious truth. The question 
"Why should yarns be the’cause of a cloth?” is as idle as the 
question "Why should yarns be yarns, or a cloth *a cloth ?” 
It is not the ultimate character or individuality of things that 
requires the principle of causality to explain it. In the last 
resort, we are bound to come to a point which must be taken 
to be an ultimate fact and for which no explanation is necessary. 
Causality comes into request only when a contingent event calls 
for an explanation. For, as we have seen, the contingency 
of an event cannot be explained unless the event is affiliated to 
a determinate causal antecedent. 

The belief in causation is almost an instinct * with the 

* 

human mind. Without it, all practical activity would become 
impossible. Whatever we do we do with a purpose, and a 
purposive action implies a belief or an expectation th'at a par¬ 
ticular course of action will never fail to be followed by a 

"NS. and l^Bh.. IV. i. 23. 
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pafticulai result. 23 Scepticism, however ingenious and powerful, 
cannot break down this belief. The sceptic is a professional 
disbeliever, but he gets involved in self-contradiction when he 
^beks to apply his disbelief universally. As Udayana rightly 
points out, one can doubt or disbelieve only so long as one 
does not contradict or stultify one’s position as a rational 
being. 24 It is not legitimate for any one to question the 
necessity of causal relation when he invariably kindles fire to 
^produce smoke, or takes food to satisfy hunger, or uses argu¬ 
ments to* carry conviction to the minds of others. The fact 
is that even the sceptic lives and acts as any rational being 
does ; he, thus, commits himself to the acceptance of a world 
in which ao event can happen except under conditions with 
which its happening is necessarily connected. 25 

Again, to maintain that the nature of all things.is undeter¬ 
mined or self-determined and that even contingent facts are 
to be taken for granted, is tantamount to denying that 
systematic knowledge is possible. If things were absolutely 
detached events without any connection or law governing them, 
there could be no basis for scientific and philosophical investi¬ 
gation int& their nature and behaviour. But the very fact that 
science and philosophy have made and are making phenomenal 
progress in systematizing our knowledge of the world of reality 
by discovering laws and uniform relations, is proof positive 
of the unreliability of the theory under consideration. 

It may be argued by and on behalf of the sceptic that this 
criticism is entirely lost upon him, as even the most consistent 
sceptic does not disbelieve, in so far as he behaves as a practical 
man of the world, in the empirical validity of causality. While 
his doubt* of causality is based on metaphysical grounds, the 
criticism of hts position is undertaken by the realist from the 
standpoint of commonsense belief. There is also no necessity 

M VUp., I. ii. 1. 

“ Tad *eva hy fSankyate yasminn Sfankyamaue svakriyii’uyS- 
ghstadayo do$a nd ’■Salarantl ’ti lokamaryddd NKu., pt. I, pp. 385-386. 

Also vida TC., Vol. II, pp. 231-232. 

“ NVTT., p. 4?6;.,|C., Vol. II, pp. 222-224. 
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Vor insisting that the belief in causality, which is responsible for 
«$en such activities as scientific investigation and philosophical 
speculation, is anything higher in kind than this commonsense 
belief. So the repudiation of causality by the sceptic on meta* 
physical grounds does not affect, much less render impossible, 
the work of the scientist and the philosopher. It is altruism 
that such work is dependent upon this commonsense belief, 
and not upon a metaphysical justification of the same. This 
has, indeed, been the line of argument adopted by the Carvaka 36 
as well as by Hume 37 in reply to the criticism of those who 
maintain the reality of causation. The sceptic further con¬ 
tends that an appeal to common sense in philosophical dis¬ 
cussions is absolutely out of place, for uncritical common sense 
can never prevail over a carefully worked out philosophical 
judgment. * 

In reply it should be said that the sceptic’s theory of 
absolute indeterminism does not carry conviction, for it is as 
opposed to common sense as to philosophical judgment. It 
may be difficult or even impossible to refute the sceptic’s 
arguments, but it is also impossible to believe in their truth. 
Even if the philosopher persuades himself to belidve in his 
destructive conclusions, he certainly does not stick to that 
belief in his practical activity. It is quite justifiable if the 
Naiyayika or any other advocate of causality regards this as a 
strong argument against the sceptic’s position, and in this he 
is appealing not to the uncritical belief of common people, but 
to “a non-inferential but not therefore necessarily an irrational 

J# In the TattvasangrahapanjikS (p. 431), one Purandara, a philo¬ 
sopher of the Carvaka school, is credited with the statement that the 
Carvakas do not deny the validity of the inferences thgt we ordinarily 
make in our practical life. A commonsense belief in the principle of 
causality is thus admitted, for without it even the common inferences 
and anticipations of our daily life would be impossible. i 

17 “My practice, you say, refutes my doubts. But yon mistake the 
purport of my question. ,As an agent I am satisfied on the* point; but 
as a philosopher, who Ills some share of curiosity, I will not say 
scepticism, I wast to learn the foundation of this inference.”* Hume ; 
An Inquiry cfncerninp Human Understanding, ?efc.\lV, pt. 2. 
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conviction % which survives the acid test of philosophical study 
and. criticism.” 1 ’ 8 The position would be different if it could* 
*be shown that causality is logically impossible. But this cannot 
b^done. Even such thorough-going sceptics as Nagarjuna and 
Srihar§a who have tried to show the illusoriness of the causal* 
concept ’admit the psychological and logical impossibility of 
conceiving an occurrence to take place without a cause. 29 This 
shows that the concept of cause is not an acquired belief but 
a conviction inherent in the very constitution of our thought. 
"All that could be urged, therefore, is not that the belief in, 
causality is untenable, but that there are no arguments adequate 
to establish its truth. But for many philosophers their inability 
to rid themselves of this conviction, may be itself an argument, 

though not.a conclusive argument, in favour of its 

substantial trftth.” 30 


2. The Definition of Cause 

Uncritical common sense identifies cause with an objective 
productive power or with something endowed with such power. 
The Naiyajika objects to this view mainly on the ground that 
it rests on an assumption which is not warranted by empirical 
evidence. Our experience does not testify to a productive 
power or to a cause actively producing an effect. It tells us 
only of antecedents and consequents which do not fail to be 
antecedents and consequents under all similar conditions. As 
the Naivayika is not prepared to go beyond the empirical data, 
the law of causation is for him nothing more than a law of 
sequence. The essence of causality lies, according to him, in 
the uniformity and necessity of sequence. When, therefore, 
it is said of an effect that it is dependent upon and determined 
by a cause, what is meant is that it cannot come into being 
unless the cause has already been as an antecedent fact. 

** Ewing*: Idealism, # p. 292. 

” Na ’py ahetutaA. M&dhyamikakSrikS, i’ I. 

Purvasambandhaniyame helutve tulya eva nan. JVkK., p. 69. 

’• Ewing : Idealism, ^p. 293. 
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'The Naiyayika defines a cause as an invariable {fiyata)‘zn<I 
•independently necessary ( ananyathasiddha ) antecedent of ant 
event. 31 There are three important points in this definition, 
and these may be stated as follows: (i) The cause is an ante- 
tcedent to the effect, (ii) The antecedence of the cause is 
invariable, (in) The antecedence of the cause is independently 
necessary. Let us consider what these points really impjy. 

The word ‘antecedent’ clearly resolves causal relation into 
one of time. The Naiyayika does not evidently agree with 
those who maintain that the cause is only a logical prius of the 
effect and is necessarily synchronous with it. The function of 
the cause, thus, is to determine the occurrence of an event, 
and not its existence after occurrence. An event pan begin to 
be at a-’particular time only by succeeding what is regarded as 
its cause. It is however recognized by the Naiyawka that there 
are some cases in which the time relation in question is more 
than mere succession ; the cause in these cases is not only an 
antecedent, but has to continue to be present till the occur¬ 
rence of the effect. The presence of clay as the material cause 
of a pot, is necessary at the moment of the emergence of the 
pot, for no effect can emerge except as inhering in *its material 
cause. An external object cannot produce a sensuous appre¬ 
hension of itself without being present when the apprehension 
arises. 

The antecedence of the cause, again, implies its numerical 

difference from the effect. For it is only when there are two 

y 

distinct facts that we can have between them a relation of 
before and after. The effect, therefore, according to the 
Naiyayika, is not the cause revealing itself in a different form, 
but a creation de novo. , 

But although a cause is necessarily an antecedent, any 
antecedent is not a cause. An invariable antecedent alone can 
be a cause. An ass carrying to the potter’s shed the clay of 
which a pot is made, is an antecedent to the pot, but not a 

"M nanyaihaj.iddhamyatapurvabhivitani kSranatvam. 

TBh., py.28^ also BhP., verse 15. 
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cause, for Ijfie pot would be made equally well if the clay vfere 
• brought by the potter’s servant ; the ass, in other words, is 
• not a cause because its antecedence to the pot is accidental and 
no* invariable. A causal antecedent is invariable in the sense 
that it never fails to be an antecedent. If the effect is, the 
cause must have been ; and if the cause is not, the effect will 
not, be. 

But does the invariable antecedence of cause necessarily 
iijiply that tite effect invariably follows whenever the cause is 
present? The Naiyayika says it does not ; if it did, clay could 
not be regarded as the cause of a pot, for the presence of clay 
is not invariably followed by a pot. It may, of course, be said 
that clay alope is not the cause, but clay together with acces¬ 
sories, such as the potter, his stick, etc. But this can only 
mean that any of these accessories is as necessary for the pot 
as clay itself. Hence, on this view, if the effect is to follow 
invariably, the cause must be a complex group—a collocation 
of all causal antecedents ( samagrt) —which, as Mill says, is 
"the sum-total of the conditions, positive and negative, taken 
together”. The Naiyayika regards this causal group as a cause 
with this peculiarity that the different conditions constituting 
the group co-operate in such a manner that the effect cannot fail 
to follow immediately. There can however be no objection 
from the Nyaya standpoint to regarding any of the constituents 
as a cause, even though it is not necessarily followed by the 
effect ; for the property of ‘being invariably followed by the 
effect’ is not, on this view, any part of the definition of the 
cause. Invariable sequence between cause and effect is, thus, 
a case of their agreement in presence and absence ( anvayavya- 
iireka ). This relation of agreement, however, is non-equi- 
pollent (vi^amtt ), since the effect is not necessarily present 
wherever the cause is present. The cause and the effect are 
invariably,related only to the extent that the presence of the 
effect -means the presence of the cause, and that the absence 
of the cause means,the absence of the effect. We can, there; 
fore, infer the cause from the effect, but toot vic$ versa. . , 

The term ‘invariable' in the definition of cauSe i$ intended 
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to exclude all casual antecedents, which are obvjpusly ‘non* 
•causal. It does not however succeed in excluding all non- 
causal antecedents, for all invariable antecedents are not causes. 
Day is not the cause of night. Neither the potter’s father ifor 
■the colour of clay is the cause of the pot. The Naiyayika has, 
therefore, to refine the definition by adding the qualification 
ananyathasiddha: 12 He thus insists that the cause must.be 
independently necessary to the occurrence of the effect, that 
its antecedence to the effect must not admit of being accounted 
for except with reference to the effect. The antecedence of the 
potter’s father to the pot is not causal ; it is due to the father’s 
antecedence to his son, the potter, by whom the pot is pro¬ 
duced. The colour of clay is inseparable from, it ; so the 
antecedence of the colour to the pot is inevitable, although it 
does not account for the production of the pot. Day invariably 
precedes night without being its cause, for the sequence 
between the two can be adequately explained by reference to 
their common cause, viz., the rotation of the earth on its axis 
opposite the sun. 

In order to determine the cause of' an event, therefore, 
our main task is to ascertain and eliminate all ‘antecedents 
which are not independently necessary for the production of 
the effect, and which, therefore, are irrelevant and superfluous 
so far as the production of the effect is concerned. Such 
antecedents are appareritly of many kinds. Some later Naiya- 
yikas have put them separately under five heads which have 
been reduced by others to three. 33 Det us see what these are. 34 

(i) That by virtue of which a thing can function as the 
cause of an event, is an irrelevant antecedent in respect of that 


M The term ananyathasiddha literally means that' which is proved 
to exist (antecedently) without depending upon another factor, or that 
which is not accounted for otherwise (than as cause). , 

s3 ViSvanatha following Vardliamana mentions five types of anyathd - 
siddha (NKuP., pt. I, jip. 149-154; BhP., versus 19-22). Gafigesa and 
some later writers recognize only three tvnes* (TC.. Tivaranumdna. 
p. 154; TD., p./26). 

” Vide ’SM., pp. 114-118. 
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event. Thys refers to the specific class-character of the causal 
* antecedent. Clay can be the cause of a pot only by being clay.* 
> ^In other words, it is the specific class-character ‘clayness’ which 
<I&kermines the causality of clay in respect of the pot. The 
clayness is obviously an invariable antecedent to the pot, but. 
not independently ; its antecedence to the pot is dependent 
uppn the antecedence of clay, of which it is a necessary 
content. 

, (ii) That whose agreement in presence and absence 
(anvayavycttireka) with an event can be known only through 
such agreement of the cause with it (i.e., the event), is an 
irrelevant antecedent. Such an antecedent is invariable only 
by virtue of, its being inseparable from the cause. This refers 
to any special quality ( vise$aguna ) of the causal antecedent, e.g., 
the colour of»the clay of which a pot is made. Since clay is 
never without its colour, the antecedence of the colour to the 
pot follows from the antecedence of clay to it. 

These two types of anyathasiddha have for obvious reasons 
been subsumed by Gangesa under one head. The specific 
class-character and the quality of a cause are intimately con¬ 
nected with it by means of the relation of inherence ; they are 
thus indissolubly bound up with it. The antecedence of these 
to the effect, which is conditional upon their being the necessary 
accompaniments of the causal antecedent, can have no indepen¬ 
dent bearing upon the production of the effect. 

(iii) That which is known as an antecedent to a particular 
event only after it has been known to be an antecedent to 
something else, is an irrelevant antecedent with regard to that 
event. Akasa, for instance, is an all-pervading and ever-present 
entity, and so its antecedence to any event is inevitable ; but 
this does not entitle akasa to be recognized as the cause of any 
and every event, becatise the very knowledge of akasa is 
derived from the know-ledge of its being the causal antecedent 
to sound. 

(iv) Tfiat which ‘comes to be know-urns an antecedent to & 
particular event only after its antecedent to th* cause of, that * 
event is know-n, is also an irrelevant antecedent.. This, in 
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short, is the cause of the cause. The potter’s farther i£ not 
regarded as the cause of the pot made by his son, though he is ‘ 
the cause of the potter who is the cause of the pot . 35 

These two cases do not differ materially ; in fact, according 
to Gangesa, they belong to one type. In either of them, the 
antecedent is held to be irrelevant to the production of an 
event because its antecedence to that event is understood only 
through the knowledge of its antecedence to what is admittedly 
its own effect. It thus appears that a regularity connecting 
successive events cannot be regarded as causal if it is known 
or believed to be derivable from other regularities of sequence. 

(v) That which is other than an invariable and necessary 
antecedent to an event is an irrelevant factor in respect of that 
event. An ass standing by the potter’s shed when a pot is 
made is not the cause of the pot ; the presence of> the ass, even 
if it be not quite accidental, is not one of those factors which 
cannot be dispensed with in the matter of the production of 
a pot. 

This last description of anyathasiddha-, it appears, is 
applicable to those special cases which according to Gangesa 
form a distinct group—a group in which he includes all such 
concomitants of the cause as are not connected with it by 
means of the relation of inherence. If a thing is an antecedent 
by being an invariable associate of the causal antecedent, it 
cannot be a cause ; it is not a cause because its presence, 
though sometimes inevitable, is not indispensable to the pro¬ 
duction of the effect. The softness of yarns, for instance, 
though invariably preceding the colour of the cloth, is not the 
cause of it ; the cause is the colour of the yarns, which, of 
course, is necessarily concomitant with their softness. The 
antecedence of the softness of the yarns to thfe colour of the 
cloth is not causal, because it is conditional—it being due to 
the fact that there can be no yarns in which colour and softness 
do not co-exist. 

M- .. ■ i ■ 

st The potte/’s father, however, in his capacity as a potter, is held 
to be the cause of a pot. 
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•Althoygh Visvanatha mentions all the five varieties of 
irrelevant antecedents explained above, he appears to hold th<? 
view that the last variety alone can serve the purpose of the 
rt&t. For all conceivable irrelevant and superfluous factors 
covered by the first four varieties are certainly in excess of* 
the invariable and necessary antecedents held to be responsible 
for the production of the effect. 

We thus see that the fundamental element in the concep¬ 
tion of causal antecedence is not merely mechanical invari¬ 
ability but* also independent relevancy. Such relevancy follows 
directly from unconditional necessity. A cause is independently 
or unconditionally an invariable antecedent ; the only con¬ 
sideration that necessitates the postulation of its presence is 
that it accounts for the production of the effect. Given its 
own conditio*s, clay would no doubt be present anywhere and 
at any time ; but its invariable antecedence to the pot has a 
significance which these conditions cannot explain. There is 
nothing to compel or make inevitable the antecedence of clay 
to the pot, and yet clay is never found to fail to be present 
where the pot is made. Clay, thus, is directly relevant to the 
production'of the pot ; it is an antecedent to the pot in its own 
right as a cause. 

3. The Determinants of Causal Relation 

The law of causality implies not only that an event must 
have a cause, but also that a determinate event must have a 
determinate cause. To say that any kind of event may be due 
to any kind of cause is to deny causation. Under certain 
circumstances a pot of a particular kind is found to be produced 
from clay,; under similar circumstances similar pots do not 
fail to be produced from clay ; under no circumstances can a 
pot of the same kind be produced from anything but clay. The 
relation between clay and the pot as cause and effect is thus 
a relation of uniform, exceptionless and necessary sequence. 

But A’hat is, the meaning of qualifying sequence * fjy 
uniformity or necessity when our experience of sequence 
appears to be confined only to particulars? WHat ,we observe 
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« r 
is one unique particular followed by another uniqu$ particular 

'—this clay followed by this pot, and not by that or any 

other pot. Where, then, is the guarantee that' a sequence 

experienced as subsisting between clay and a pot of clay atf'a 

« particular moment would also subsist between them at any 

other moment. 

The Naiyayika maintains that though the relation between 
this clay and this pot is a relation between two particulars as 
observed primd facie, it should be understood to obtain between 
anything that is clay and anything that is a pot of clay. A 
sequence between two particulars cannot be interpreted as a 
case of causality unless it is at the same time a case of invariable 
relation between the universals by which the particulars are 
characterized. In other words, the causal relation between two 
particulars is not between two particulars as sucl«* but between 
them as with their respective generic characters. The fact is 
that a particular as abstracted from the universal is only an 
unintelligible symbol, and so the perception of a particular is 
necessarily the perception of a particular as qualified by the 
universal. 36 The knowledge of such uniform sequence as 
determines causal connection cannot, therefore, be concerned 
merely with brute particulars ; it is concerned with universals 
also, but only in so far as they are qualifying elements in the 
particulars concerned. Thus any clay, inasmuch as it possesses 
the universal ‘clayness’, is entitled, under certain conditions, to 
be the cause of a pot of clay. In fact, unless we take invariable 
sequence with reference to universals we cannot explain the 
notion of a potential (svarupayogya) cause. A potential cause 
—often a remote and unseen particular—is not actually per¬ 
ceived as exercising causal function, and yet it is Relieved to 
possess causal efficiency because of its sharing & common uni¬ 
versal (i.e., class-character) with the active (p halo padhay aka) 
causes which are actually perceived as antecedents to .the effects 


3 ‘ YathS riipSdyasamiaddha tta vyaktir upalUhhyate | 

Jathai ’va (jStyayukie J ti ka te vyasanasantalih || 

NM., pt* I, p. 286. 
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pi’oduced, by them.’ 7 The universal constitutes the ‘what’ of 
the particular ; and though our knowledge of the ‘what’ is 
always confined to a particular ‘this’, and though we cannot 
Make a prediction about the unique particular that will come 
into being, still the very fact that the particular is necessarify 
an embodiment of the universal ‘what’, makes it imperative that 
if will behave in accordance with the law which has been found 
to govern other particulars of its class. Thus, though we do 
,not know *what a particular specimen of clay in its unique 
individuality will be like, we can unhesitatingly assert that, jusfc 
because it is clay, it will not fail to produce a pot of clay, 
provided other conditions favourable to such production are 
present. , 

From what iias been said above, it is clear that the term 
‘universal’ in the present context stands for what may be called 
‘a proximate universal’ (avantarajati). A proximate universal 
is generally the least extensive of all universals which an indi¬ 
vidual is capable of participating in at a time. It is only by 
being qualified by such a universal that a thing is a thing with 
a distinctive character, and it is by virtue of this character that 
the thing can have a special causal efficiency. Clay, for 
instance, has existence ( satta ) or substancehood (dravyatva), 
which universal it shares with any existent or substance, 
e.g., an ass. Clay has also its proximate universal, clayness, 
which it shares with none ; only all specimens of clay are 
characterized as clay. If clay were the cause, of a pot in the 
character of an existent or a substance, an ass might as well 
be claimed to be the cause of a pot, for an ass is just as much 
an existent or a substance as clay is. Clay, therefore, is the 
cause of a' pot in the character of a thing qualified by the 
universal clayness. Clayness, thus, is that particular aspect or 
characteristic of clay in respect of which alone it can be the 
cause of the pot. 3 * Clayness, in this sense, is regarded as the 
determinant of the causality (kdranatdvacchedaka ) of clay w’ith 

" Din.,, p. 106. 

*• Cit., p am- n ins 
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regard to anything that is made of it. And what js true* of 
clay is also true of the pot. The pot is the effect of clay by 
virtue of its being a pot, and not because it is qualified by 
substancehood or existence. It thus appears that the caused 
felation which connects clay with a pot connects a cause of 
the nature of clay with an effect of the nature of a pot. The 
connection is between clay as such and a pot-of-clay as such, 
and cannot, therefore, hold between anything that is not clay 
and a pot of clay. ' 

, But here a question confronts us: Each • universal 

embraces an indefinite number of particulars ; so if uniform 
sequence cannot be understood without reference to universal, 
it seems impossible that we should ever be able tp determine 
which particular cause will produce which particular effect. 
There will thus be no ground for distinguishing one particular 
clay from another, or one particular pot from another, in any 
particular context of causation. 

To this the Naiyayika replies that the determination of causal 
relation is possible only on the basis of experience. We do not 
even suspect two particulars to be causally related unless we 
actually observe one of them as preceding another. * This clay 
is the cause of this pot, not only because this clay is clay and 
this pot is a pot, but also because this clay, and not any other, 
is found to be an immediate antecedent to this pot. 

But, then, it may be asked : What is there to prevent one 
individual from being regarded as the cause of an indefinite 
number of events of a particular class occurring immediately 
after? Why, again, should we connect the antecedent with 
one rather than any other immediate consequent? 

The difficulty is easily met by the Naiyayika uvlio urges 
that causal relation should be understood as a relation which is 
determinate in respect of both time and place ; it is not only 
a relation of sequence, but also of co-existence (sdmdnadhi- 
karayya). The cause is required to be present in the locus 
of the effect immediately before the effect happens. 3 * An 

» _ f C 

t 
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immediate antecedent, 40 therefore, cannot conceivably be causal 

in respect of more than one consequent at a time. A plurality 

* of effects cannot be supposed to follow simultaneously from one 

particular cause, as it is not possible for the cause in questisn 

to be present in the loci of all the effects at the moment 

immetfiately preceding their happening. According to the 

Naiyayika, therefore, every particular causal entity is the cause 

of a particular effect-entity, and not of any other, because they 

•are related as cause and effect only within the determinate 
• ..... <• 
temporal and spatial setting within which both of them are 

rigidly enclosed. 

The question of co-existence of cause and effect demands 
more than a passing notice. It is obvious enough that a bomb 
exploding iij London does not destroy a house in Calcutta, or 
that a desire conceived by me does not induce my neighbour 
to activity. In fact, two events cannot be brought into a con¬ 
nection of an objectively valid nature, such as is involved in 
the notion of causation, unless each of them can be shown to 
exist in the locus of the other. But existing or abiding in a 
locus can have no definite sense unless the manner of existence 
is definitely stated. It is quite possible for different things to 
exist simultaneously in the same locus in different ways and 
thus to stand in different relations to it. The Neo-Naiyayikas 
have therefore thought it necessary to insist that the existence 
of the cause in the locus of the effect, or that of the effect in 
the locus of the cause should always be understood in terms 
of a specific relation. A thing can be a cause of a particular 
kind only by bearing a particular kind of relation to the locus 
of the effect ; any kind of relation will not do. 


A remote antecedent may or may not be invariable. That ante¬ 
cedent aloAe is necessarily invariable { niyata) which immediately pre¬ 
cedes the effect in the locus in which the effect emerges. Immediate- 
ness (avyavahitatva) of ‘antecedence is thus a'necessary implication <5f 
invariableness and has not, therefore, been mentioned as an independent 
factor in 4 the definition of cause. Vide Iloka on TC., (ed. BI.), 
Hvaranumana, p. 154. 
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Let us try to understand the position by an appeal to the 
familiar example of clay and the pot. Clay, we know, is the 
material cause of the pot. The locus of the pot is clay, to, 
which the pot is related by means of inherence ( samavdya ) ; and 
in this locus the material cause, viz., clay, subsists by the 
relation of identity (iaddtmya). A relation of identity with 
the locus in which the pot abides by inherence, is what deter¬ 
mines the material causality of clay with regard to the pot. 
Without being determined by this particular relation nothing 
can be a material cause. There may be a thousand and one 
immediate antecedents to the pot, which are other than clay 
and which naturally bear various kinds of relations to clay, 
but not one of identity ; none of these antecedent^, therefore, 
can be the material cause of the pot. The importance of this 
emphasis on relation as a determinant of causality ( karanev- 
tavacchedaka) will be clearer if we analyse the implications of 
a specific causal statement, such as ‘that this clay is the material 
cause' of this pot’. Any clay, because of its being characterized 
by the universal ‘clayness’, is entitled to be the material cause 
of a pot. But any clay cannot be the material cause of this 
pot unless it bears a relation of identity to this clay in which 
this pot inheres. If this reference to a specific relation w'ere 
dropped, we would be involved in an absurdity ; for we would 
have as the material cause of this pot not only this clay, but any 
immediately antecedent clay, which, though not identical with 
this clay, might be shown to have some sort of relation to it— 
which, for instance, might be connected with it by conjunction 
(saniyoga), or by the temporal relation (kalikasambandha) of 
simultaneity. It thus turns out that this clay alone is the 
material cause of this pot because no clay other Ijian this clay is 
identical with the locus in which this pot inheres. Similarly, 
the relation of inherence with this clay, i.e., with the locus in 
which the material cause subsists by way of identity, is what 
^eltermines the effect-character (karyata) <^f the thi# pot. This 
clay,may be an immediate antecedent to any number of pots, 
but only one* of them, viz., this pot, is its effect, bbcause no 
pot other than this one is related to it 1 yj inherence. 
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4 - Classification of Causes 

, The Nyaya-Vaise§ika system distinguishes three kinds of* 
causes, viz., (i) the material or inherent or constitutive cause 
fcamavayi karana) , (ii) the non-material cause ( asamavdyi - 
karana), and (iii) whatever differs from the two, called nimilta- 
karand —a term which is difficult to translate by an exact 
equivalent in English : we propose to render it as accessory 
cause. 

The material cause is defined as that in which the effect 
abides by the relation of inherence ( samavdya ). 41 It is pro¬ 
ductive of the effect in the sense that the effect cannot come 
into being except as inhering in it. The yarns are the material 
cause of tile cloth, since, as components (avayava) of the cloth, 
they are not only responsible for its production but also con¬ 
stitute the substratum in which it subsists by inherence. 

The material cause is necessarily a substance, for an effect 
can inhere in substance alone. 42 The material cause may have 
for its effect a substance or a quality or an action. The yarns, 
for instance, are held to be the material cause not only of the 
cloth that is made out of them, but also of their own colour 

I ^ * 

and of their dropping down from the hand of a careless weaver. 

To inhere in something is to be contained in and supported 
by it. To say, therefore, that the effect inheres in its material 
cause is to posit that the material cause is the originating and* 
abiding ground of the effect and that the effect cannot exist apart 
from it. The Nyaya-Vaisesika system apparently does not con¬ 
ceive of the material cause as the mere stuff or material 
(upadana ) out of which the effect is fashioned. There is nothing 
that can function as the constituent of a quality or an action, 
though no quality or action can arise independently of its material 
cause, i.c., the substance that possesses it. If the parts of a 
whole are considered to be the material cause, it is not because 
they are the constituents of the whole, but because the whole 
subsists hi these constituents and is sustained by them* ^ It 

41 TBh., p. 28 . 

"VS., X. ii. 1 . 
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tlius appears that of all the antecedents which are cqncurrelit 

'factors in the production of an effect, that alone is the material 
cause which, besides originating the effect as intimately con¬ 
nected with itself, persists as the supportive substratum (adharaf 
of the effect as long as the latter exists. In other words, it is 
the ‘existent continuant’ which precedes, originates, under¬ 
lies, sustains and even survives the effect. , 

The non-material cause is that which produces its effect by 
being intimately connected ( pratyasanna ) with the material 
cruise of that effect. 43 It is of two kinds according as the 
nature of its relation to the material cause varies. One kind 
of non-material cause is related to the material cause of its 
effect directly by means of inherence, as when the oonjunction 
of the yarns is held to be the non-material cause of the cloth. 
The conjunction of the yarns is a quality of the? 1 yarns and 
therefore inheres in them. The yarns are thus the material 
cause of their quality of conjunction, and also of the cloth 
that is made out of them ; so that both the effect, viz., the 
cloth, and the non-material cause, viz., the conjunction, are 
equally inherent in the material cause, viz., the yarns. So the 
relation between the effect and the non-material cause, in this 
case, is one of co-inherence in the common material cause.*' 

The second kind of non-material cause is indirectly con¬ 
nected with the material cause by a rather complex relation 
arising from its inherence in that in which the latter also 
inheres. An example of this kind is the colour of the yarns 
which is held to be the non-material cause of the colour of the 
cloth. The colour of the cloth inheres in its own material 
cause, viz., the cloth ; the cloth, in its turn, inheres iii the 
yarns, and so also does the colour of the yarns. 3*here is thus 
a relation of co-inherence in a common locus between the colour 
of the yarns and the cloth, respectively the non-material and 
the material causes of the effect, viz., the cloth’s colour. So 
the fcffeet, in this case^, is related to the 4 non-material cause 

45 Sfc., p. 101;TBh., p* 31. 

'NK., p.MOl; SM t , pp. 1)0-112. 
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through the medium of an indirect relation subsisting betweed 
it$ material and non-material causes. 45 

In the definition of the non-material cause certain qualities 
Have been excluded from its purview. The most striking 
exclusion is that of the special qualities of the soul, viz., 
cognition, desire and the like. When cognition produces 
desire, it inheres in a locus in which desire also comes 
to inhere-*-the soul being the common locus for both 

of them. Cognition, however, is not regarded as the non- 

* 

material cause of desire because that would only result i» 
adding another non-material cause to the one which has to 
be recognized as the common non-material cause of all 
psychical phenomena. That is the conjunction of the soul 
with the mind but for which no psychical effect can come into 
being. There is another reason for the exclusion of the special 
qualities of the soul. It is an admitted fact that the non¬ 
material cause produces its effect only in the place of its 
origin, or in its immediate neighbourhood. If the special 
qualities of the soul were the non-material cause of their 
effects, the merit ( dharma ) and demerit ( adharma) of the soul 
would not produce their reward and retribution in a different 
region. If, however, they are regarded as nimittakarana, no 
such difficulty would arise. 48 

We propose now to discuss the logical necessity for, 
postulating the non-material cause as a distinct type. Agree¬ 
ment in absence ( vyatireka ), which is held to be the decisive 
factor in the determination of causality, is not lacking in the 
case of the relation between the non-material cause and its 
effect. The liquidation of the non-material cause is invariably 
found to*be followed by the destruction of the effected sub¬ 
stance even when the material cause is kept intact. When 
the yarns are taken out from a cloth and their conjunction 
is consequently destroyed, the cloth also disappears. It thus 
follows that for the emergence and existence of the cloth as 

“ Ibii. 

«NK., p. 101. 
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also for its having a definite form as distinguished f jom 
o£ say, a bundle of yarns, it is not enough that the yarns 
should merely exist ; they are also required to be conjoined 

in a definite order. i 

% 

Again, the specific quality belonging to the parts, say 
the red colour or soft touch of yarns, may similarly be ‘shown 
to be the non-material cause of a similar but numerically 
different quality in the whole, viz., the cloth, cojnposed of 
those parts. The denial of this will leave the quality of the 
effect, i.e., of the whole, causally undetermined. The fact 
is that even when there is a material cause as well as a nimitta 
of this quality, the law of the homogeneity of cause and effect 
would demand for it a like condition (sajdtiyakdrana ), which 
is furnished by the corresponding quality in the cause, i.e., 
the parts. No coloured substance can therefore fie supposed 
to be produced from colourless stuff, no red cloth from a mass 
of white yarns. 

In like manner, the causality of motion in respect of 
quality or of quality" in respect of motion may r be proved. 
Motion is the non-material cause of the quality of conjunction, 
and impact (abhighata ), which is a form of conjunction, is the 
non-material cause of motion. A peculiarity of this type of 
non-material cause is that its destruction does not entail the 
•destruction of the effect. 

The admission of the non-material cause is a special feature 
of the N yay a - Va isesi ka system, which explains every case of 
production of a substance as a case of fresh combination of 
parts forming a new whole. ^ The parts have little significance 
when taken by themselves, apart from their participation in 
the whole. But they can participate in the whole‘only through 
being joined together, i.e., through the mediation of what is 
called the non-material cause. All bodies are ultimately com¬ 
posed of atoms ; but while atoms are eternal and homogeneous 
uirfts, bodies are transient and have various forms. This is 
explicable only * on thfe supposition that atoms confine in 
various arrangements and that these arrangements are transient 

57 t±dxrlxrmX.cjaJ. 
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phenomena. The non-material cause thus appears to be an. 
extremely necessary factor with a peculiar position and func» 
tion in the process of causation. It explains the emergence of 
naterogeneous bodies out of more or less homogeneous con¬ 
stituents. It is intimately bound up with the material cause v 
but at tjie same time it sustains the product and determines its 
distinctive form and character. 

The accessory cause is different from the two kinds of 
pauses mentioned above. 47 It is neither the sustaining locus 
of an effedt nor anything bound up with the existence of the 
effect through the medium of that locus—which two are the 
characteristics of the material and non-material causes respec¬ 
tively. The. accessory cause is a purely extrinsic factor, though 
indispensable to the production of the effect. It must however 
bear a definite relation to the effect, for, as we have seen 
already, causality is unintelligible except in terms of specific 
relations. The precise nature of the relation between this type 
of cause and the effect is to be understood differently in different 
circumstances. The accessory cause is thus a comprehensive 
class under which are included the agent, the instrumental 
factor, the’ auxiliaries, and even the negative conditions, such 
as the pre-non-existence of the effect and the absence of 
obstacles. The weaver or his apparatus or his operation or any 
other factor necessary for the production of a piece of cloth— 
excepting, of course, the yarns and their conjunction—is the 
.accessory cause of the cloth. 

Of the concurrent factors necessary for an effect, the most 
Important, on the Nyaya view, is what is called the instru¬ 
mental cause (karana), which is distinguished from other causes 
on account of its special efficiency. The instrumental cause, 
according to Uddyotakara, is the principal ( pradhdna ) cause ; 4 * 
it is, as Kesava Misra says, the cause par excellence.** It 

”TBh.,,p. 31. 

“ Asadhdianakariinahat pradhanatn, pradhanyac ca sudhakatanta- 
IvenS ’bhjdhlyate. NV., I. i. 1, p. 8. 

Prakrit am kSranam. TBh., p. 28. 
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, agrees with other causes in being a condition without which 
<:he effect does not occur, but it is peculiar ( asadharaita ) in the 
sense that its presence is necessarily and immediately followed 
by the occurrence of the effect. The instrumental cause is thus 
/chronologically the last of a series of conditions (caramaka.ra.na) 
necessary for an effect ; it stands for that special circumstance 
—technically called function ( vyapara )—which produces t t he 
effect without the help of any other circumstance or function. 50 
On this view, then, the instrumental cause of a finished piecjc 
of cloth is not the loom or the shuttle, but the last canjunctious 
®( car am abhdvi nah saniyogabhedah) of the yarns that constitute 
the cloth. In the case of a person’s death through being shot 
in the heart, the instrumental cause is not the bullet, but the 
piercing of the heart by the bullet. 

This view of the instrumental cause is not accepted by the 
Neo-Naiyayika. According to him, nothing can be instrumental 
in the production of an effect, without having some sort of 
function or operation ( vyapara ) mediating between itself and 
its effect. Function is defined as that which being produced 
by something helps the production of the effect of that thing. M 
The instrumental cause is therefore, strictly speaking, not the 
immediate cause, though its immediacy to the effect is sought 
to be maintained on the ground that its functioning being a 
part of it does not detach it from its effect. 52 So the instru¬ 
mental cause is defined as the special cause which is marked 
by the possession of a function that is immediately followed by 
the occurrence of the effect. 53 Thus the instrumental cause of 
the smashing of an earthen pot is not the blow of the hammer, 
but the hammer which actually deals the blow. 

50 Evaii ca tadanukulavyapSram adv&rJkrtya tajjattakatvam phall- 
yogavyavacc hi nnakdra n at vam paryavautam karanatvam Hi labdham . 

Evaii cai ’tanmate caravta-kdranalvam cva karanatvam. Bhavananda : 
Kdrakacakra (ed. Calcutta, 1937), pp. 87-88. Vide NVTT., p.*65. 

“ Tajjanyatve sati tajjanyajanako vyaparah. TK., p. 6. , 

11 The relevant dictunl is svdngam avyavadhayakam. 

** ghalayogav^avacchimiavydpdravatkdranatvarii karanatvam. Gada- 
dhara’s commentary on AnutnUididhiti (ed. CSS.), p. 11. 
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5 - The Problem of Plurality of Causes 

Is it possible for the same event to have different causes 
v.ojn different occasions? This is the problem suggested by the 
terifi ‘Plurality of Causes’, and it has, as we shall see, an 
important bearing upon the logical and practical consequences 
of causality. 

• Fire, apparently, has different causes ; it may be produced 
by blowing on heated grass, or by the friction of hard 
substances like flint and steel, or by focussing solar rays 
through a lfcns on a combustible substance. The plurality of 
causes for a single substance seems, therefore, to be an 
extremely plausible hypothesis supported by empirical evidence. 

The most, serious objection to this hypothesis is that it cuts 
away the very ground on which causality is based. We have 
seen that twcf things are related as cause and effect not as 
unique particulars, but as individuals belonging to their respec¬ 
tive classes. The class-character of either of them is thus the 
determinant of its relation to the other. If, however, a thing 
of a particular kind is supposed to be capable of being produced 
on different occasions by causes of different kinds, it means 
that there is* no invariable relation connecting the class-character 
of the thing with that of any of its alternative causes. But 
to accept this position is to say that the determinate class- 
character of the effect is not determined by that of the cause, 
which, again, is the same thing as to say that the effect is 
absolutely self-determined in respect of its class-character. It 
thus turns out that an effect is a thing of a particular kind not 
because it is produced by a particular cause, but just because 
it is an effect. 5,1 But if it is granted that ‘being an effect’ is 
the sole determinant of the class-character of an effect, there 
is no reason why a particular effect should partake of the 
character of one class rather than of another, or why an effect 
produced by one kind of cause rather than by another should 

partake of the character of a particular class. We might vejry 

• 

* 4 Karayasya jatiniyamabhave kHryaj&lhiiyaino * ketvabhfrvcna 
vyUhanyeta. NKtiB., p. 12. 
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well be asked to assume that each effect partakes of the 
c characters of all classes, or that all effects partake of the* 
character of one class. 53 The position is certainly absurd, and, 
has quite naturally been exploited by the sceptics as a moans 
of repudiating causality. 

Among the various schools of thought that have attempted 
to save the law of causality by denying the possibility, of 
alternative causes, there is one which has made the problem 
the ground for establishng its theory of cause hs something 
endowed with a latent potency or power ( s&kti ). The Mimaip- 
' saka of the Prabhakara school, who propounds this theory, 
thinks that the .plurality of causes is only apparent, as it is 
not any of the different antecedent phenomena, but a common 
power that belongs to all of them, which is ultimately respon¬ 
sible for the production of the effect. If fire oppears to be 
caused by different things on different occasions, it is because 
these things share a power which is favourable to the genera¬ 
tion of fire. Whatever possesses this power is, by virtue of it, 
a possible cause of fire. 

Power, according to the Prabhakara, is a supersensible 
entity ; so its existence can be established only b‘y means of 
inference. An effect is normally seen to follow whenever its 
cause—the group of all necessary conditions acting together— 
is present. But it is sometimes found that when a foreign 
element is added to this group, its causal activity is mysteriously 
interfered with, and the effect is not produced. The foreign 
element, the presence of which frustrates the production of the 
effect, functions as a sort of counteracting agent (pratiban- 
dhaka). Now this situation presents an anomaly which, 
according to the Prabhakara, is inexplicable excbpt on the 
hypothesis of power as a factor helping the production of the 
effect. The counteracting agent does not apparently produce 
any outwardly observable injury upon the causal factors, i.e., 
the conditions constituting the causa! group ; it hps therefore 
to be assumed that* the injury is effected in their inner, 
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* » 
invisible nature as power. In other words, it must be supposed 

that.the power inherent in the constituents of the causal group 
' is impaired or made inactive. In fact, the activity of the 
catfsal power is restored and the expected effect is seen to be 
produced as soon as the counteracting agent is withdrawn, or 
its influence neutralized by the introduction of some other ele¬ 
ment. s ® It thus follows, says the Prabhakara, that the various 
antecedent phenomena, which are regarded as alternative 
cnuses of an event, are none of them causes independently of 
the causal ‘power ; they are nothing but the vehicles of the 
causal power, and it is only in so far as they are enlivened by 
this power, that they are, on different occasions, relevant to the 
occurrence of the event. These causal antecedents may be of 
diverse kinds, and yet it is the same kind of event that is 
produced by*them, for the power to produce that particular 
kind of event, which makes them function as causes, is a self¬ 
identical principle running through all of them. Thus the 
postulation of causal power is, on the Prabhakara view, a 
necessary consequence of the law of causality. 

The Naiyayika, as an empiricist, is chary of assuming a 
transcendent entity unless the assumption of it is made 
inevitable by the necessity of explaining empirical data. He 
does not believe in the plurality of causes, and at the same 
time he is not convinced of the necessity of postulating causal 
power as affording a real solution of the problem. He offers 
a solution which, as we shall presently see, is free from the 
postulation of a supersensible, mysterious entity. 

The Naiyayika holds that the doctrine of power, apart 
from the .fact that it introduces an air of mystery into the 
causal concept, is fraught with grave danger to the very law 
of causation which it seeks to explain and justify. If a self¬ 
identical, causal power could inhere in things of diverse kinds 
and make them function as the means of the production of one 
definite kind of result, it would mean that any inference bksjfd 
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on* causal relation is impossible. We could not, for instance, 
argue from the result as effect to any particular means as 
cause. ’ 7 For instance, if different things—a piece of flint, 
quantity of heated grass, a lens, etc.—possessed the pofyer 
to produce fire, fire might be produced with the help of any 
one of them, so that the occurrence of fire would not prove that 
any one more than another was a causal antecedent to* it. 
Likewise, the absence of a particular cause would not be the 
logical ground for inferring the absence of an effect of tke 

kind produced by it, for the effect might as well be produced 

by some other entity possessing the power to produce an effect 

of that kind. 11 * In fact, even in cases where we have no 

empirical evidence for the knowledge of the plurality of causes, 
we can never be certain whether any of the perceived ante¬ 
cedents to an event is its cause or whether something invisible 
is the cause. Accordingly we could always expect a particular 
effect to emerge, although the known causes might be absent, 
on the suspicion that there might happen to be present some¬ 
thing in which the power to produce that effect lurked 
undetected. 

The Prabhakara, in defence, pleads that such a contingency 
does not arise, for the power helpful to the production of a 
particular effect is not, according to him, such a thing as may 
be present anywhere and everywhere. It is only when causal 
relation has, on the evidence of unimpeachable experience, been 
established between a number of antecedents of different kinds 
and a particular consequent, that they are supposed to possess a 
power by virtue of which they can function as causes with 
regard to their common effect. So the postulation of power 
does not precede, but follows, the actual ascertaiiynent of cause. 

But the question is: IIow is the cause to be ascertained ? 
A cause, we know, is what is essential to the production of an 
effect ; but the Prabhakara cannot point to any antecedent to 
an ‘event, which is it§ cause by this test., ^What we actually 

' < 

31 frKu., pt. I, p. 58. 

33 Ibid. 
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observe as^an antecedent to an event is a mere antecedent‘and* 
not a cause, for its absence does not, on the Prabhakara view,* 
entail the absence of the event—-it being quite possible for the 
event in question to be produced by some other antecedents. 
The Prabhakara thus makes his position untenable by making* 
the ascription of causal power to a thing, dependent upon the 
discovery of the thing as a cause. ' 0 

The question also arises if this causal power itself is an 
effect or not. If it is held to be a product either of the things 
in which it inheres, or of the respective causes of its loci, this 
will involve a plurality of causes. If, on the other hand, it is 
held to be uncaused, it must be either co-eval with, or ante¬ 
cedent to, tlje loci ; but the result in either case will be equally 
unsatisfactory. On the first alternative, the causal power will 
be an uncaused event having a definite origin in time, which 
is a contradiction in terms. And power existing antecedently 
to, and therefore independently of, its locus, which is implied 
by the second alternative, presents an obvious absurdity. The 
Naiyayika, therefore, concludes that the postulation of a 
metempirical causal power is not only devoid of logical justi¬ 
fication, bat also defeats the very purpose which it is intended 
to serve. Power as a separate entity has been assumed to solve 
the riddle of the plurality of causes ; but, as vve have seen, it 
not only fails to solve the riddle, but ends in making causal 
connections impossible of ascertainment. 

The Naiyayika seeks to solve the problem by his theory 
that the effect of each cause is different in kind from that of 
another. Thus the fire that is produced by the friction of hard 
substances is, according to him, different from that produced 
either by •blowing on heated grass or by focussing • solar rays 
through a lenS. The diversity of fires is due to difference in 
their specific generic characters (avantarajati) ; and though our 
preceptual experience does not ordinarily acquaint us with this 
difference,^it has to be inferred on the ground of the difference 

of the cause. The-cMerent fires, though'they all belong to tXe 
_ 

“Ibid., p. 59; NKuB., p. 13. 
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•genus of fire, are members of the different specie^ that'fall 
binder the genus. If these fires appear to be indistinguishable, 
that is due to ignorance and lack of analysis. In fact, practical 
indistinguishability does not argue the absence of real distisc- 
<ion. So, according to the Naiyayika, wherever there appears 
to be a plurality of causes, the plurality disappears before a 
close investigation into the nature of the effect. 60 , 

It may, however, be contended that, if, to obviate the 
difficulty of the plurality of causes, the effects are sought to 
f be particularized on the basis of distinctive properties not 
ascertainable except by a meticulous scrutiny, it will not be 
possible for an ordinary man with no knowledge of those pro¬ 
perties to argue from the effect to the cause. «It may, for 
instance, be open to suspicion that it is not smoke as such that 
is the effect of fire, but smoke as characterized foy an imper¬ 
ceptible property and therefore distinct from other possible 
kinds of smoke ; so the inference of fire from an observed case 
of smoke will not be legitimate. 61 But Udayana points out that 
there is no justification for this contention, for the Naiyayika 
does not believe in the existence of an unproved, supersensible 
factor. The causal relation between fire and smok'e connects 
fire and smoke as individuals of their respective classes. And 
since fire and smoke are found to agree invariably in their 
presence and absence, it is believed that the sequence connecting 
them is uniform and exceptionless. So it is quite possible to 
argue from smoke as such to fire as such. Indeed, it is a 
general rule of induction that the relation of causality is to be 
understood in respect of the universals as embodied in the 
particulars. The only cases of exception to this rule are those 
where a plurality of causes is observed. In such cases causal 
relation is, as we have seen, restricted to the effects of sub¬ 
ordinate classes ( avantarajati ), i.e., of the species coming 
under a genus. There is, however, no reason to depart from 

the,general rule of induction where we do not actually observe 
_« * 

. ** NKnB., p. *14; NKuP., pt. I, p. 60. 

"NKu./.p. 78. 
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the break-down of uniform sequence through the anomaly o? 
the plurality of causes. 82 

As regards the proof of ‘power’ as a distinct category, the 
I^aiyayika holds that the evidence of the action of the counter¬ 
acting agent is not conclusive. The cause is the ‘totality of 
conditions’ necessary for the production of the effect, and the 
absence of the counteracting agent should be understood as one 
of these conditions. So if the effect is not seen to be produced 
when its known positive conditions are associated with the 
counteracting agent, the failure of production is explainable 
by the fact that the full collocation of conditions ( sdmagri) 
is not present, as there is at least one condition, -viz., the 
absence of fhe counteracting agent (pratibandhakabhava ), which 

is not fulfilled. The moon-gem (candrakantamaiyi) is supposed 
* 

to be a counteracting agent with regard to fire ; so fire 
associated with the moon-gem fails to effect combustion. But 
that does not affect the causal relation between fire and com¬ 
bustion, because the cause of combustion is not fire alone, but 
fire as qualified by the absence of the counteracting agent. 

Again, the presence of the moon-gem does not make fire in¬ 
effective if a sun-gem {suryakanlamani), which is supposed to 
be an antidote to the former, is associated with it. 83 The reason 
is that the absence of the obstacle conceived as a necessary 
negative condition of the effect implies the absence of an obstacle. 
that is qualified by the absence of its antidote. 84 This expla¬ 
nation of the character of cause as a complex of conflicting 
conditions is no doubt very cumbrous, but its justification lies 
in the fact that even the advocate of the doctrine of power has 

" Yatra kara nasdfnanyat}i kSryasSmdnyam vyabhicSri drfyate tatrai 
’va viii$ya kdrantigrahah. Yatra tu sa na drSyale tatro ’pasthita- 
s&m&nyenai ’va karyakaranatdgrahah. NKuP., pt. I, p. 79. 

** The antidote is technically caHed an utlejaka or stimulating agent, 
since, according to the Prabhakara, it stirs up the activity of the causal 
power by Peeing it from the influence of the counteracting agent; it t is 
also called uttambhaka because it arrests ( uttabhn&ti ) or neutralizes the 
activity cv tne counteracting agent. 

i4 SM., pp. 51-*55. 
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*to admit all these conditions as necessary for the* production 
of the effect. But he postulates in excess a causal power for < 
which there is neither any evidence nor any logical necessity. 

6 . The Relation of the Effect to the Cause 

Does causation imply emergence ( avirbhasva ) or origination 
(arambha ) ? In other words, is the effect a pre-existing thipg 
appearing in a developed form, or is it an absolutely new event? 
The Safikhya-Yoga school advocates the former position ; th^ 
«Nyaya-Vaise§ika, the latter. According to the Nyaya«-Vaise§ika, 
the effect is a thing which comes into being by negating its 
previous non-existence—which, in other words, begins to be 
after having not been before. This is asatkdryavada, the 
doctrine that the effect does not exist before its production. 
As against this obviously creationist position, the Sfinkhya holds 
to satkaryavada, the doctrine that the effect exists beforehand 
in the cause. 

We shall state the Sankhya view in some detail and along 
with it discuss the grounds on which the Naiyayika disapproves 
of the view. 

The Sankhya argues that a non-existent ( asal) effect cannot 
by any means be brought into existence, for if the production 
of the non-existent be admitted, an absolute nonentity like a 
hare’s horn cannot be prevented from being produced. The 
fact is that nothing can be made to forfeit its own nature and 
assume that of another. No amount of technical skill can turn 
red into yellow. We press oil out of oil seeds ; sands do not 
contain oil, and we can never make them yield it, whatever 
we do. So if the effect be non-existent at any time, there is 
nothing we can do to make it existent at some other time. The 
effect, therefore, should be supposed to pre-exist* in some form 
or other. 65 

The most obvious objection to the Sankhya argument, 
according to the Naiyayika, is that it makes no distinction 
between what is an absolute nonentity and* what is merely pre- 

«_I 

44 STK., p. 64. 
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non-existent. An absolute nonentity like a hare's horn is, 
its .very nature, non-existent for all time and is therefore un- 
producible. An effect, such as a jar produced by a potter, is, 
orf the contrary, non-existent only so long as it is not produced ; 
so it is characterized by both non-existence and existence— 
non-existence before the necessary causal operation, and exist- 
enee from after that operation until destruction. Such a 
position doeg not involve a violation of the law of contradiction, 
since the contradictory properties—non-existence and existence 
—characterize the effect successively and not simultaneously.® 6 * 

But it may be asked : “If the effect does not exist before its 
production, how can the property of non-existence be predicated 
of it at that‘time? How, in other words, can a thing possess 
a property without existing?” To this the Naiyayika replies 
that when the property is non-existence, the effect can possess 
it only by not existing, for nothing can be both non-existent 
and existent at the same time. 67 The fact is that it is only an 
unreal fiction that is absolutely uncharacterizable ; we cannot 
say of a hare’s horn that it is long or short, or that it is present 
or absent at a particular time. But an effect is a proved fact ; 
it is a real. So it can be characterized as absent before it comes 
to be present, and as present when it has ceased to be absent. 

The Sankhya makes much of the impossibility of producing 
the non-existent ; a fiction like a hare’s horn, he argues, can 
never be produced. But the Naiyayika replies that a fiction is 
not produced, not because it is non-existent, but because there 
is no cause of it. That alone is produced which has a cause, 
and whatever is produced is found to be non-existent before 
its production. It is however not suggested that anything 
that is non-existent can be produced, or that non-existence by 
itself is a condition of production. 68 There is, in fact, no logical 
criterion to ascertain why only some, and not all, non-existent 

"NK„ p. 144. 

" STK., p. 65; N$.f p. 144. 

“ Na tad asattvSn na kriyale kintu k&ranQbhdvat,* na ca ’satyvam 
utpaltau heiur api tu sato ‘nutpattcr asad utpadyate. 

NV„ IV. i* 50, p. 491. 
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( ,facts become subsequently existent. The question vvtiy tne 
hare’s horn is not produced is, therefore, absolutely futile. . We 
may plead ignorance of the reason, or we may simply say that 
the hare is never seen to grow a horn. There is no inherent 
contradiction between the hare and the horn, which can be 
known a priori, and on the basis of which it can b& asserted 
that the hare can never grow a horn. After all, it is only after 
the occurrence of an event, and not before, that we are entitled 
to refer it to a cause. Hence so long as an event is not actually 
seen to occur, there is no situation that demands caifsal explana¬ 
tion, and we are not justified in enquirig whether the event 
exists in its cause or not. To say, therefore, that the hare’s horn 
cannot be produced because it is non-existent,* is to argue 
in vacuo. 

Another argument advanced by the Sankhya in support of 
his position is that there is a necessary relation between cause 
and effect. To deny this relation is to say that anything may 
produce anything. For, in the absence of a determinate rela¬ 
tion between the material cause and the effect, there can be no 
ground for restricting the causal operation (karanavydpara) to 
the production of a particular effect. When all effects are 
equally non-existent and unrelated to the cause, there is no 
reason why one particular effect rather any other should occur, 
whatever the cause may be. But this is a flat contradiction of 
the law of causation. It has therefore to be admitted that a 
definite cause produces a definite effect because of a necessary 
relation between the two. And since no relation is possible in 
the absence of either of the relata, the things connected as cause 
and effect must exist together. An existent cause cannot be 
conceived as having a real connection with a "non-existent 
effect.'* 

But it may be asked - “Cannot an unrelated cause produce 
a non-existent effect in virtue of a special potency or efficiency 
( (iakti) ? Is it not possible to avoid the contingency of un¬ 
restricted production by supposing that a particular kind of 

•STEh pp. 65-36. 
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cause lias the efficiency towards producing only a particular kind, 
of effect?”* The Sankhya replies that the substitution of effi-» 
ciency for relation does not afford an escape from the position 
thgt the effect exists before its production. Efficiency is under¬ 
standable in relation to a substratum ( asraya ) and a result. 

( sakya ).. The cause is the substratum ; but unless the other 
term, viz., the result, is actually present, the efficiency cannot 
relate to it. And if an unrelated efficiency is posited, it cannot 
fare better than an unrelated cause, for any result can logi¬ 
cally be supposed to be produced by means of it. Thus the 
efficiency of a cause towards producing a particular effect implies* 
that the efficiency must abide in the cause and relate to the 
effect simultaneously. 70 

In reply to the Sankhya argument the Naiyayika observes 
that the fact rf.hat there is a necessary connection between cause 
(or its efficiency) and effect does not prove that the two terms 
exist together. The connection is there no doubt, but it is not 
true that such a connection is impossible without the contem¬ 
poraneity of the effect with the cause. The peculiar efficiency 
of a class of things to produce a particular class of effects is 
established.on the evidence of their agreement in presence and 
absence ( anvayavyalireka ). This peculiar causal efficiency as 
well as the particular cause which is its substratum bears to 
the relevant effect a relation of logical entailment. The fact 
that we can argue from the cause (provided it is accompanied by 
all accessories) to the effect presupposes that the former entails 
the latter. The relation of logical entailment is not like the 
relation of conjunction or inherence which necessitates the 
co-presence of the relata. 71 There is, therefore, no incongruity 
in the supposition that the peculiar efficiency 72 of an individual 
cause towards •producing a particular effect is understood even 

" Ibid., pp. 67-68. 

" An actually produced effect, however, is contained in and sustained 
by its constitutive cause (samav&yikdrana) , and is, therefore, synchronous 
with it. 

'* Caujal efficiency (iafefi), on the Nyaya view, is not anything* apart* 
from the fact of being a cause (karanatva). 
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.before the effect is actually produced. As Ewing rightly 

0 

observes : “The view that causation involves logical entailment • 
has often been stated in a logically wrong way. It has often 
been said that the effect must be contained iii the cause, or that’ 
fhere must be identity between cause and effect. These state¬ 
ments, taken strictly, are preposterous. The effect cgunot be 
contained in the cause, for otherwise all causation would pc 
simultaneous ; and it cannot be identical with the cause in the 
proper sense of tire word, for otherwise it would no? be a differ¬ 
ent event, both views would do away with change and so 
‘with causation itself .” 73 

Still another ground is given by the Sankhya to prove the 
pre-existence of the effect. According to him, tl\e cause and 
the effect are identical in nature, and so when the cause exists 
the effect cannot be non-existent. The Sankhya uses a number 
of arguments to show the fundamental identity of the material 
cause and its effect. (?) A piece of cloth as a product of yarns 
is nothing but yarns in a particular state of arrangement ; it 
is thus only one of the aspects of the yarns. But of two 
admittedly different things, such as a cow and a horse, one 
cannot be supposed to be an aspect or state of 'the other. 
(h')The material cause is the stuff ( upadana ) of which the product 
is composed. The relation of the component and the com¬ 
posite ( upadanopadeyabhava ) cannot subsist between things 
which are essentially different, say between a pot and a piece 
of cloth. (m)It is impossible that a piece of cloth should ever 
come into conjunction or remain out of conjunction with the 
yarns of which it is composed. The impossibility is due to the 
non-difference of cause and effect, for it is only of numerically 
different substances that conjunction (satnyoga) or absence of 
conjunction (aprapti) is predicable . 74 * 

The Naiyayika however thinks that these and other similar 
arguments to prove the identity of cause and effect are not only 
unconvincing but fallacious, for they are based upon unwarranted 
generalization. It is*true that certain numerically different 

* ’* Ewing : Idealism, p. 172. 

’* STK., pp. 68-70. 
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thiftjfs are»not related as cause and effect, but this does not 
imply that there can be no relation of cause and effect between 
things which are numerically different. In fact, numerical 
difference cannot be shown to be incompatible with causal 
relation. On the contrary, the identity of cause and effect 
appears, to be completely indefensible against the compelling 
fcyce of our experience and language. We never feel that a pot 
is the same tiling as a lump of clay. They differ in their 
structure a fid configuration ; they produce different results and 
serve different ends ; they occur at different times and are 
expressed in different terms . 75 * 

The fallacy of the Sankhya argument is ultimately trace¬ 
able to the assumption that there can be no inseparable relation 
between two different entities. The Sankhya does not admit 
the relation *>f inherence, which, on the Nyaya view, binds the 
relata inseparably together. He has therefore to explain the 
inseparability of cause and effect in terms of identity. But 
this he can do only by reducing causality to a one-termed rela¬ 
tion and accepting the obviously absurd position that “there is 
an absolute tautology between the effect and its cause.” 

We now propose to explain and examine the implications 
of the Sankhya view according to which the effect is a pre¬ 
existent fact. The effect, however, pre-exists only in a latent 
form, and the causal operation serves to make it patent. The 
causal operation is not therefore useless, in spite of the pre-* 
existence of the effect ; it finds its justification not in the creation 
of what was previously non-existent, but in making manifest 
what was unmanifested before . 76 Production and destruction, 
on the Sankhya view, mean respectively the coming out of an 
existent fact and the lapsing of it into its original state. Just 
as the limbs *of a tortoise are thrust out and withdrawn, so 
also the effects emerge out of and merge back into their causes. 
The emergence is not creation de novo, and the merger is not 

annihilation . 77 

• 

'* NV., IV. i. 49,'•p*. 493; NK., p. 144. 

7 * STJf., pp. 65-66. 

” Ibid., on. 71-72. 
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But the Naiyayika observes that the interpretation of pro¬ 
duction as manifestation does not stand scrutiny. fhe mani¬ 
festation is apparently a contingent fact. So the question 
arises: Is the manifestation pre-existent or not ? If pr£- 
qxistent, it means that there is no necessity for any causal 
operation to bring manifestation into existence. So wjjen the 
effect exists in its cause, its manifestation is also present. But 
this amounts to the admission that the effect exists in its cause 

in a manifested form and does not stand in need of the causal 

« 

operation for its manifestation. It cannot be contended that 
fhe pre-existent manifestation was in an unmanifested state 
before the operation, for such a contention would necessitate 
the postulation of an infinite series of manifestations. If, how¬ 
ever, the manifestation is pre-noil-existent, we have to assume 
that it is created by the operation of the cause. Bnt any other 
effect is as good an effect as the manifestation. Why, then, 
should it be supposed that the manifestation is the only effect 
that is liable to origination, and other effects simply become 
manifest ? 

To all this criticism the Sankhya may, of course, reply 
by saying that the questions raised about manifestation may be 
raised about origination too. Is the origination of a pre-non- 
existent effect pre-existent or not ? On the first alternative, 
the causal operation becomes unnecessary ; on the second, an 
' infinite regress is inevitable. 

The Naiyayika, however, asserts that the difficulty does 
not arise, since origination is, according to him, something that 
is not susceptible of production. Origination—for a positive 
effect ( bhavakdrya ) which alone can have a material cause— 
is really a case of the inherence of the effect in its material 
cause (svakaranasamavaya), or a case of the inherence of the 
universal ‘existence’ in the effect (svasattdsamavaya). When a 
pot is said to come into existence, what is meant is . that the 
pot comes to inhere in the material, clay, of which it is 

% 9 

composed, or that existence comes to inhere in a pre-non-existent 
pot. And since the relation of inherence is an eternal fact, 
origination as a form of inherence precludes the necessity of 
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arfbfher origination. This, however, does not imply that the 
operation of the cause is unnecessary, for though the relation,, 
of inherence by itself is an uncaused fact, its incidence in the 
affect is a definite event and, as such, must have a cause. Thus 
the justification of the operation lies not in the production of 
the origination of an effect, but in the production of the effect 
itself which, on the Nyaya view, remains non-existent till it is 
actually brought into existence. 

, In the later Nyaya texts, however, origination is defined 
as a natural relation ( svarupasambandha ) between the effect 
and the first moment of its existence. The proposition ‘A is 
produced’ is found on analysis to mean that A enters into a 
temporal relation with the first moment of its history . 74 The 
relation between A and the moment is a unique relation which 
is not anything in excess of the terms. Origination as a time 
relation thus turns out to be identical with the effect itself ; so 
it can come into being only through the aid of the causal 
operation. Since a pot, on this view, is not different from its 
origination out of clay, the production of the pot is itself the 
production of its origination. The question of an infinite series 
of originations, therefore, does not arise. 

There is thus no logical absurdity in the conception of 
■causation as origination. The effect is not merely the cause 
with a change in form ; nor is it a mere actualized potentiality. 
It is of the essence of causation that there should be a difference’ 
of identity between cause and effect ; in fact, cause would not 
be cause if it did not produce something new or different. 

7 . The Reality of 1’he Cause 

We ’have seen that, according to the N y ay a-V aises?ika, 
nothing can be a cause without being real. As against this 
view, the Buddhist nihilist maintains that nothing that we 
believe 'to be existent can be shown to be capable of exerting 
causalityv and that therefore the cause is unreal. Let us see 

;t KBryasya 'dyakfcinena saha svarupasambandha eva hy Mpatti.l. 
NKnP., pt. I, p. 35. 
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how the nihilist makes out his case against the reality of* flic 
k , cl'use . 79 

The nihilist agrees with the realist that a contingent event 
is never felt as self-explanatory and that its occurrence can he 
explained only by reference to an antecedent condition. He, 
however, thinks that there is no warrant for the assumption 
that this antecedent condition should be necessarily real ; p 
pure negation or nonentity is, according to him, quite capable 
of affording an adequate causal explanation of the event. 80 . 
In fact, the Nyaya-Vaisesika conception of causation as produc¬ 
tion de novo can be consistent only with a theory of production 
ex nihilo. If an effect can come into being only as a negation 
of its previous non-existence, this non-existence, being an in¬ 
variable and necessary antecedent to the effect, should be 
accepted as its cause. * 

It may be objected here that, if previous non-existence were 
the cause of an event, it would be possible for the event to occur 
at a time long before that of its actual occurrence, for previous 
non-existence being a beginningless phenomenon, cannot fail 
to be present at any time till it is negated by its own counter¬ 
positive ( pratiyogin ), i.e., the effect . 81 This objection ^obviously 
assumes that, in the absence of a real and positive cause, an 
event cannot occur, or that, even if it occurs, there would be 
nothing to determine the occurrence. But the acceptance of 
this position, says the nihilist, can only mean that no causal 
determination is possible, for it can be shown that, even on the 
Nyaya-Vaise?ika view, there intervenes a non-existence between 
an effect and what is believed to be its cause. In fact, if the 
Nyaya-Vaise§ika rules out all conditions that are negative in 
character, he would be ruling out the very possibility of the 
production of the effect. What is this cause which according 
to him is real ? Since an effect is not produced by a single con¬ 
dition, the real cause must be supposed to be a group of all 

'’‘We set forth only some of those arguments which have been 
advanced by Srihar^a from*the standpoint of the Bifddhist nihilist. 

* ” KKK., p. SO. 
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sufctf conditions as are necessary for the effect . 82 A seed’alo ire 
is not the cause of the sprout, but a seed associated with soil,, 
moisture, heat, etc. But this causal group {sdma.gr!) must 
wholly cease to exist at the moment the effect is produced, for 
if it were present at that moment, it would be producing*a 
second, effect ; such is the nature of a causal group that its 
presence at any moment is invariably followed by the occur¬ 
rence of the effect at the next moment . 83 So the effect comes 
,into being*only at the time when what is believed to be a real 

and positive cause ceases to exist. But if the effect comes into 

being only when the causal group is non esl, as the Nvaya- 
Vaise§ika admits it does, there can be no logical bar to its 
coming intp being whenever the group is non esl, i.e., at any 

time before the formation and after the dissolution of the 

group . 84 The Nyaya-Vaise§ika may, of course, contend that 
he also does not demand the existence of the cause at the 
moment of the effect’s origination, as the determinant of the 
effect (karyaniyamaka) ; what actually determines the effect is 
the existence of the cause immediately prior to the effect. But 
the nihilist answers that he too can adopt the same line of 
defence and maintain that, though a nonentity, vis., the pre¬ 
non-existence of the effect, is the cause of the effect and is 
present for all previous time, still it produces the effect at the 
particular moment when it ceases to be. It is quite reasonable 
to assert, on the analogy of the realistic explanation, that non-’ 
existence as qualified by the moment immediately preceding 
that of the occurrence of the effect, is what determines the 
effect as well as the time of its occurrence . 83 There is there¬ 
fore no difficulty in supposing that "a real effect is produced 
from anc> determined by non-existence, i.e., a purely negative 
condition. * 

To sum up the nihilist position, the unreal alone can 
function* as the cause, since the immediate antecedent of an 

•’NM.? p. I, p.13. ^ 

83 KKKV., p. 51.* ' 

84 KHK., p. 50. 

1,3 Ibid., p. 51. 
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effect' is not any positive fact, but a gap or no«-existlnce 
„s<?barating the effect from the cause or group of causes. The 
sprout is an event between which and the seed there is inter¬ 
posed the non-existence of the seed, for the sprout springs up 
only after the seed as such has already passed out of existence . 86 

The nihilist position is interpreted in the Nyaya-Vaise§ika 
texts as a theory of production out of non-existence. As a pqt 
is supposed to’ come into being as inhering in clay, so, according 
to the Buddhist, an apparently positive effect emerges as, 
iptimately related to non-existence ; non-existence, *in other 
words, is the constitutive or material cause ( upadanakarana) of 
anything that is produced. 

The Nyaya-Vaisesika regards the position as unconvincing 
and untenable. It ignores the fact that the conuuonsense 
demand for the cause of an occurrence is not Satisfied by 
anything short of a positive entity. Besides, it fails to account 
for the transition from existence to non-existence of the cause. 
What makes the cause cease to exist before the emergence of 
the effect? One may say that the effect emerges by sup¬ 
pressing or superseding the cause ; but that would mean that 
the effect itself produces the gap or non-existence "which is 
necessary for its own production. And if the effect is already 
in existence and has a definite function even before its condi¬ 
tion is produced, it is absurd to maintain that the effect is 
produced by that condition . 87 The Nyaya-Vaisesika accordingly 
does not admit that the effect has anything to do with the 
production of such negative condition as is held by the nihilist 
to be its cause. 

Non-existence which immediately precedes the effect is, 

according to the nihilist, nothing but a pure nonentity—an un- 

< 

real fiction ( avastu ). But how, in that case, can it function as the 
material cause of the effect which is admittedly real? The 
effect and its material cause must be homogeneous if? nature 
(sammajatlya) ; a fact emerging out of a fiction is not a fact 

l _ 

“ Cf., NS., IV^ i. 14. 

*’ NBh. and NV., IV. i. 15. 
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at all ; thtre can be no real death from an imaginary gun-shot, 
np satisfaction of waking hunger by dream food. ' 5 ..., 

Moreover, non-existence conceived as a pure nonentity is 
‘Without a determinate intrinsic character (nifj.svabha.va) ; it 
cannot therefore have a determinate potentiality guaranteeing 
the production of a determinate effect. There is, certainly, no 
practical way of distinguishing one non-existence from another, 
say the pre-non-existence of a pot from the pre-non-existence 
of a sprout, or the post-non-existence (i.e., cessation) of the 
cause (ire., the assemblage of conditions) of a pot from the 
post-non-existence of the cause of a sprout. Thus, so far as the 
immediate antecedent goes, there is no explanation why, on a 
particular. occasion, a sprout is the effect, and not a pot. 
Theoretically, at least, we can expect any effect to follow from 
any cause ,' 1 for between the so-called cause and the expected 
effect there intervenes a non-existence which has no specific 
nature and efficiency . 88 

The Nyaya-Vaise§ika, however, admits the real and entita- 
tive character ( vastubhdva ) of non-existence, although he denies 
the possibility of its functioning as the material cause. That 
function, according to him, belongs exclusively to a substance. 
To say that non-existence can function as a material cause, is 
to contradict the law of qualitative causation. The pre-non¬ 
existence of the sprout or the post-non-existence of the seed 
is absolutely qualityless, and yet the sprout which is believed 
to be its effect is found to be a substance possessing the 
qualities of colour, smell, etc. Since these qualities cannot be 
traced in the supposed cause of their substratum, they remain 

j 

unaccounted for. 

To ' clarify the position of the Nyaya-Vaise§ika- with 
regard to the relation between the seed and the sprout, it must 
be stated here that he also admits that the seed must be decom¬ 
posed ind destroyed in association with certain specific circum¬ 
stances ;before the sprout can come into being. Fcr the 
production of the sprout the destruction of the seed is just as 
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necessary as the antecedent existence of the seed. Thj destrdc- 
# Jtifcn or post-non-existence of the seed, therefore, like the seed 
itself, acts as an accessory cause ( nimittakdrana) for the 
production of the sprout, the material cause being the atoms 
into which the seed is resolved. The destruction of the seed 
functions as a cause in the sense that it disengages the .consti¬ 
tutive atoms of the seed-substance and thus renders them fre/e 
to arrange themselves into a new form, viz., that of the sprout ; 
for it is not possible for the same set of constituents to undergo, 
two different arrangements at one and the same time* It thus 

C 

follows that, according to the Nyaya-Vaise§ika, the accessory 
cause may be positive or negative in character, but a nonentity 
without an intrinsic character can never exert any form of 
causality. The Buddhist’s theory of the unreality of cause, 
therefore, rests upon his failure to recognize the various types 
of causes and the differences of their behaviour in relation to 
a common effect. 

It is clear from what has been stated above that the cause 
(or group of causes) must be prior to the effect and contiguous to 
it in time. The cause, we know, is required to bring the effect 
into existence ; and for this the immediate antecedence of the 
cause is the sufficient condition. So when the effect has begun 
to be, the cause has served its purpose. There is therefore 
no reason why the cause should continue to be present till the 
Inoment of the occurrence of the effect ; in fact, such presence, 
even if it were possible, would have no causal bearing so far 
as the effect in question is concerned. There is thus a particular 
moment at which the cause ceases to be present and the effect 
ceases to be absent. Hencte the gap or non-existence antecedent 
to the effect, of which the nihilist seeks to make so much, is no 
gap at all ; it is only a mathematical line—a line devoid of 
breadth—on the one side of which we have the cause or rather 
the group of all the circumstances necessary for an effect,* and on 
the other side the effect itself. It is true that the material cause 
is required to be present even at the moment t>f the emergence 
of the effect, to make such emergence possible ; it must also 
continue thereafter qs long as the effect exists, of course, no 
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loftier as a cause, but as the constitutive ground or substratum 
(asraya) of the effect produced by it, for its withdrawal at afc?y„ ( 
moment will mean the immediate disintegration and destruc¬ 
tion of the effect. But the material cause is only a part-cause ; 
it is a part of the cause conceived as a complex of all necessajy 
conditipns. Such a complex cannot obviously run into the 
effect ; when it begins to produce the effect, it is itself liquidated. 
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Accessory cause, 293, 297. 

Action, a category of reality, 3, 16, 
17, 21, 22; identical witli motion, 
105n > definition of, 105n ; also 
vide Motion. 

Agglutination, 126. 

Air, 50, 52, 53-54; nature and proof 
of the enistence of, 131 ; possi¬ 
bility of the tactual perception 
of, 132; products of, 150, 161-162; 
sound as transformation of, 171- 
172; as medium of sound-propa¬ 
gation, 179, 182. 

Antecedence, causal, 282-284, 287, 
290, 291. # 

Antecedents, irrelevant (non-causal), 
a list of, 284-286. 

Appaya Dlkfjit^, 118. 

Aristotle, 183. 

Asexually generated organisms, 149- 
150. 

Asoka, Buddhist author, 251. 

/ Itmatattvaviveka, by Udayana, 
Chapter II, passim, 260n, 265n, 
267n, 268n, 270n; Bhaglratha 

Thakkura’s commentary on, 
260n; Narayana’s commentary 
on, 269n ; Raghunatlia Siro- 
mani’s commentary on, 64n, 
260n, 264n; Sankara MiSra’s 

commentary on, 29n, 30n, 260n, 
262n, 263n, 264n. 

Atomic magnitude, devoid of causal 
efficiency, 73-74; of a dyad, 74, 
117; of mind, I tin, 117. 

Atoms, proofs of the existence of, 
55-59; objections to the concep¬ 
tion of, examined, 59-66; charac¬ 
teristics of, 59-60, 111, 142-143; 
NvTiva-Vaisejika and Yoga views 
on, contrasted, 142n; as unique 
particulars, 143-144; two kinds 
of motion of 146-147. 

Augustine, The ^Confessions, 198n. 


Being, an5 existence, 18; definitions 
of, examined, 10-15. 

Bharttrhari* 204; his yakyapadiya, 
163n. * 

Bhdsdparigcheda, by Visvanatha, 
282n, 284n. 

Bhavananda, Karakacakra, 298n. 


Bhfi$apa, on the concept of numeri¬ 
cal unity, 112. 

Bhafta Mtmaipsaka, on darkness, 
36; original propounder of the 
molecular theory, 67n; on the 
relation of whole and part, 99- 
110, 229, 241, 246; on- the func¬ 
tion of enutnerative cognition, 
114; on conjunction, 121-122; on 
perception of motion, 141; on 
dkdSa, 163; on sound, 166, 17j5- 
176; on perception of time, 193- 
194; on perception of space, 
215. 

Body, vide Organism. 

Bradley, Appearance and Reality, 
29n. 

Buddhist nihilists, their objections 
to the reality of the ‘whole’, 248, 
260-261; their view of the un¬ 
reality of cause, 313-316. 

Buddhist realists, the atomic theory 
as conceived by, 251 ; their 
views regarding extension and 
unity in a sensutn, 251-253, 255; 
their objections to the concep¬ 
tion of a bodv as an extended 
‘whole’, 265, 266, 268, 269. 

Buddhist view, of perception, 32; of 
identity of substance and qua¬ 
lity, 23; of senses, 154; of dkdSa, 
164; also vide Buddhist nihilists 
and Buddhist realists. 


Carvaka, the denial of causality by, 
271-272; an advocate of the 
theorv of spontaneous origina¬ 
tion, 275-277. 

Categories, Vai6e:jika conception of, 
2-3; characteristics of, 5-6; and 
‘existence’, 16-18; objective 
reality- of, 3, 6, 19; Nyava con- 
' ception of, 3-5. 

Causal efficiency, a characteristic of 
reals, 20, 316; does not account 
for the notion of existentness, 
191-192. 

Causality, as proof of time, 189-190; 
denied by tjye Carvaka, 271-272, 
275-277; as a unive-ssal sad 
necessary principle, 271-281; as 
a law of sequence, 281, 
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Cause, .definition of, 281-284; differ- 

* ent kinds of, 293-298; reality of, 

• 313-319; non-existence as, 20, 

** 316; the effect in relation to, 

306-313; and effect, determinants 
of the relation of, 288-292, 299- 
300. 

Change, as proof of time, 490. 

Chemical atoms, 143. 

Citsukha, 10, 11, 38, 39, 42, 219, 220, 

221 . 

Cognizables, Nyaya list of, not ex¬ 
haustive, 5. 

Cohesive combination, 130. 

Colour, 126, 127, 128, 129, 131, 247; 
necessary for sense-perception, 

< 143, 193, 246; of a whole as dis¬ 
tinct from that of its parts, 246- 
248. 

Completeness, meaning of, 238. 

Conjunction, 45, 112; nature of, 119- 
122; pressure and impact as 
modes of, 122; as cause of 
motion, 138; as cause of sound, 
178; intransitive character of, 
217n ; as distinguished from the 
relation of inherence, 34, 35, 120, 
238. 

Contingency, 274-275. 

Contraction, 136-137. 

Cosmic rest, 146, 147. 


Dalton, 70. 

Democritus, 142. 

Destruction, meaning of, 72. 

Determinate perception, 32, 33. 

Dharmaklrti, 274n. 

Dignaga, 154n. 

Dinakara lihatfa’s commentary 
(Dinakarl) on Siddhantamukta- 
vali, 18n, 104n, 145n, 188n, 289n. 

Directions, as east, west, etc., as 
proof of space, 217-219. 

Discriminatory cognition, as postu¬ 
lated by the Patanjala, 144n. 

Disjunction, 45, 112, 122-123;’types 
of, 103n, 104, 123-125; as cause 
of sound, 178. 

Distance, notion of, analysed, 216. 

Dream-consciousness, 159. 

Dreamless sleep, 159. 

Duality, notion of, how derived, 
113; Mimatpsa and VaiSesika 
views on the production of, 113- 
IlS; as cause of the magnitude 
of a dyad, 74, ,117. 

Dpads, necessity of the postulation 
of, 73-78; composition and speci¬ 
fic qualities^ of, 78-81 • 


Earth, 50, 52, 53-54, 125, 127 ^speci¬ 
fic qualities of, 127t'.28; charac¬ 
teristics of the gross forms of, 
128-129; products of, 148-149, 
153, 161. 

Effect, vide Cause. # 

Elasticity, 125, 126-127; as cause of 
motion, 140. 

Elements, 51, 53. 

Enumerative Cognition, nature and 
function of, 112-113; MImaipsa 
and VaiSejika views on, 114* 185. 

Ether, 50n, 166. 

Ewing, Idealism, 280-231, 310. 

Example, necessary in inference 
only, 238. 

Existence, as the highest universal,. 
6, 16; as distinguished from 

‘isness’, 6-7; nature of, 6, 7, 15- 
16; relation of the categories to, 
16-18; and ‘being’, 18. 

Existentness, a temporal characteris¬ 
tic, 191-193. 

Expansion, 136-137. <> 

Experience, meaning of, 1; reality 
of the data of, 1-2. 

Extension, 117; in a perceived body, 
Buddhist view on, examined, 
251-255; an intrinsic quality of a 
body, 258-259. 


Eire, 50, 52, 53; specific,qualities of, 
130-131; products of, 150, 154, 
161. 

Fluidity, 125, 126, 130, 131, 138. 
Future time, 198, 199, 200, 201, 207, 
208, 209, 210. 


Gadadhara, 298n. 

GafigeSa, 284n, 285 , 286. 

Gautama, 3, 249, 253, 277. 

Glossiness, 126. 

Gold, a product of fire, 130n. 

Grammarian philosophers, on dkaSa, 
163; on time, 194; on moment, 
204. 

Greek atomists, 143? 146. 

Gross bodies, process of the forma¬ 
tion of, 71-78. 

Gross magnitude, 59, 117; necessary 
for sense-perception, * 117, 143, 

229; causes of, 74-75, 117. 


Hardness, 128. t 

Heat, action of, on earthy bodies, 
90-102; on earthy atoms, 108-109. 
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HtrtnSn body, composition of, 151- 
152. • 

Hiyne, An Enquiry Concerning 
Human Understanding, 272, 280. 


Idealist, 2. 

Illusion,, conditions of, 25-26, 256, 
257. 

Impact, 122; as cause of motion, 
138; as cause of sound, 178, 182. 

Impulse, 119111, 125, 138; as cause 

» of motion, 139-140, 147; Nyaya 
and VaiSesika views on, con¬ 
trasted, 139n; as cause of sound, 
182. 

Indefinite plurality, is it a separate 
number?, 115-116. 

Infinitesimal magnitude, vide Atomic 
magnitude. 

Inherence, the relation of, a cate¬ 
gory of i%ality, 3, 19, 21, 22; 
relation of existence to, 16-18; 
nature of, 18, 19, 30, 34; how 
related to its terms, 34-35; as 
distinguished from conjunction, 
35, 120, 238; possibility of the 
perception of, 188n. 

Inherent cause, substance as, 45-50; 
also vide Material cause. 

Inorganic l*>dies, vide Objects. 

Instrumental cause, two views on, 
297-298. 

Intransitive causation, the theory 
of, 82. 

‘Isness’, a criterion of reality, 5; 
meaning of, 9; as distinguished 
from ‘existence’, 6-7. 

Isvarakrspa, 155n. 


Jsina view, of akdsa, 163. 
Jayanarayana, 40, 41. 
Jeans, Sir James, 70n. 


Kanada, 3, 10, 18n, 19n, 20, 22, 39, 
'40, 4ij 140, 164, 173, 214. 
Kanadarahasya, by Sankara MiSra, 
Chapter V, passing 11 In, 114n, 
139n. * 

Kant, 32,• 194, 195, 227. 

Kathavatthu, 207n. 

KeSava MiSra, 297. 


Khancj,anakhandahhadya, t>y &ti- 
har§a, lln, 12n, 13n, 197n, lSJjin, 
200n, 201u, 314n, 315u; Safikaffl* 
Misra’s commentary on, 199n; 
Vidyasagara’s commentary on, 
lln, 197n, 200n, 315n. 
Kirandvali, by Udayana, 3n, 6 n, 
passim; 0 bhaskara, by Padftia- 
nabha MiSra, 17n, 47n, 56n, 

186n, 188n, 219n; 0 prakdja, by 
Vardhamana, 129n, 222n. 
Knowability, a criterion of reality, 
5, 8-10. V 

Knowledge, and reality, relation be¬ 
tween, 1 - 2 ; nihilist view of the 
falsity of, examined, 248-249 ; # of 
a gross body, is it perceptual 
or inferential ?, 229-240. 


Lahsanavali, bv Udayana, 9n, 130n, 
13in. 

Lankavatarasutra, 248n. 

Largeness, 58; also vide Extension 
and Gross magnitude. 

I/aw of Contradiction, 263, 264, 265. 

Light, vide Fire. 

Lightness, 125n. 

‘Longness’, a kind of magnitude, 
118. 

Loose conjunction, a cause of gross 
magnitude, 74, 146. 


Madhyamikakarikd, 281 11 . 

Magnitude, 58, 111; of atoms and 
dyads, 73, 74; of triads, 74-76; 
nature of, 116; different kin 4 s 
of, 117-118. 

Mahd-bhasya. bv I’alaujali, 140u, 
190n, 206n. 

Mdnameyodaya, by Narayana Bhafta, 
I 6611 , 193n. 

Manusamhita, 59n. 

Material cause, nature of, 293-294. 

Material composites, types of, 147- 
150, 153-154, 161-162; how re¬ 

lated to components, vide Whole. 

Mathuranatha, 15n. 

Matter, nature of, 53; ultimate 
varieties of, 53-54; constitution 
of, 54-74; qualities of, as finite 
substance, 110 - 111 ; qualities of, 
as substance, 111-125 ; some phy¬ 
sical* qualities of, 125-127; Speci¬ 
fic qualities \>f each type of, 127- 
133; and motion, flO, 1*4; 
atomic, 142-143; composite, 147- 
150, 156-154, 14S1-162. 
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M (.Taggart, The Nature of Exist- 
<>ence, 15, 18n, 82n, 200. 

Medical school, philosophers of, 
150-151. 

Metempirical moral force, as a fac¬ 
tor determining the production 
,,of a body, 81, 148; as cause of 
motion, 140, 146-147. 

Mill, J. S., 283. 

Mimamsaka, vide Bhaffa Mimaip- 
saka and Prabhakara. 

Mind, 5, 50, 51; a non-physical sub¬ 
stance, 52; atomic magnitude of, 
11 In, 117; an internal sense, 153. 

Minuteness, vide Atomic magnitude. 

Melecular theory, of Raghunatha 
Siromani, 66-69. 

Molecule, 58, 59n, 67; meaning of, 
59; as the ultimate constituent 
of a body, 58-59, 66-69. 

Moment, determined by an atomic 
unit of motion, 147; time con¬ 
ceived as, 203-204; proof of, 205- 
206; Udayana’s definition of, 206. 

Moral causes, 175. 

Motion, as property of matter, 103, 
134; definition of, 110, 134; 

characteristics of 103-104, 110, 

134-136; types of, 136-137; causes 
of, 138-140; perceptibility of, 
discussed, 140-141; of atoms, 
146-147. ’ 


Nagarjuna, 207n, 281. 

Nage£a, on perception of time, 194; 
on time as atomic moment, 204. 

Namability, a criterion of reality, 5, 
9-10. 

N ayanaprasddim. by Pratyagrupa- 
bhavagat, 38n, 43n, 96n, 98n, 
224n. 

Neo-Naiyayikas, 146, 291. 

Non-being (or Non-existence), a 
category of reality, 3, 10, 15, 21 ; 
as cause, 20, 317-318. 

Non-material cause, definition of, 
294, 295; two kinds of, 294-295; 
necessity of the postulation of, 
295-297.' 

Number, Ill, 112-116; as cause of 
magnitude, 74 , 75. 

Numbers higher than one, how de¬ 
rived, 112-115. 

Nydyabha$ya, by Vatsyayana, In, 
&t, passim. 

NyftyabindupfkS, h\ Dharmottara, 
32n. 

NySyakandali, by Sridhara, 3n, 6n, 
passim. r 


Nydyaku sumdhjali , by Udayana, 
20n, 73n, 87n, 109n,' 147u, 160n, 
204n, Chapter XII, passim; 
° boditani, by Varadaraja, 147n, 
274n, 299n, 303n, 304n; °prakdfa , 
by Vardhamana, 72n, 74n, Chap¬ 
ter XII, passim. 

Nyayalilavali, by Vallablia, 41n, 
42n, passim; 0 kanfluXbharana, 
bv Sankara Misra, 36n, • I32n, 
169n, 184n, 269n; ° prakSSa, by 
Vardhamana, 47n, 48n, 86n, 94n, 
218n, 225n. r» 

NySyamahjart, by Jayatita Bhaffa^. 
In, 4n, passim. 

Nyayaratnakara, by Parthasaratlii 
Misra, 171n, 193n. 

Nyayasutra, by Gautama, 3, 4n, 5n, 
passim. 

Nyavasutravrtti, by Visvanatha, 
148n, 21 In. 

Nyayavarltika, by Uddyotakara, 25n, 
26u, passim. 

Nydyavdrttikatfitparyatikd. by Va- 
caspati MiSra, 14n, 55n, passim. 


Objects, nature of, 161; different 
kinds of, 161-162. 

Odour, 127-128 

Oneness, notion of, analysed, 112. 

Operative organs, 156. 

Organisms, defined, 148; classified, 
148-149; nature and composition 
of, 149-152 

Origination, as opposed to manifes¬ 
tation, of an effect, 306-313; 
meanings of, 312-313. 


Paddrthatattvanirupana, by Raghu¬ 
natha Siromani, 66, 67n, 146n. 

Padmanabha MiSra, 14, 15. 

Part, vide Whole. 

Particularity, a category of reality, 

3, 19, 21, 22; relation of ‘exist¬ 
ence’ to, 16-18; nature and func¬ 
tion of, 19, 143-145; rejected by 
the Neo-Naiyayika, 146. 

Past time, 197, 198, 199, 207, 208, 

209. 

Patanjalas, 144n, 190, 205. 

Patanjali, 190n, 204. 

Phoneticians, 171. 

Physical substance, nature of, 52-53.. 

Plants, 149. 

Plurality of Causes, the problem of, 
examined, 299-305. 

Porosity, 60, 97. 
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$>sftive categories, relation of ‘exist- 
e*ce’ to, 16-1$; two groups of, 
.•18-19. 

Power, as S distinct category, proof 
of, 30^-301; Nyava criticism of, 
. 305-306. 

PrakaranapancikS, by Salikanatha 
MiSra, 132n, 141n, 301n. 

Priibhakara, on perception of motion, 
140-141; his theory of cause as 
something endowed with a latent 
porter, analysed and examined, 
300-306. 

jftrasastapada, 3, 5, 9, 10, 90, 126, 
144n, 149, 173, 217. 

Present tin*, the theory of the in¬ 
definability of, examined, 198- 
202; objections to the reality of, 
examined, 206-211; two modes 
of, 211-212. 

Pressure, a kind of conjunction, 
122; as cause of motion, 138. 

Primal material substances, 52-54. 

Priority and Posteriority, spatial, 
conceptions of, analysed, 111, 
216-217; ^iow produced, 221; 
characteristics of, 222-223; 
—temporal, conceptions of, 
analysed, 111, 183-184, 223; 

—spatial and temporal, distin¬ 
guished, 223-225. 

Pnrnndara, a philosopher of the 
Carvaka school, 280n. 


Qualitative'causation, law of, 89, 90, 
101, 151-152. 

Qualitative change due to heat, in 
earthy bodies, Vai4e?ika and 
Nyaya views on, discussed, 90- 
102; speculations on the time 
recjuired for, 102-108; in earthy 
atoms, 108-109. 

Quality, 3, 16, 17, 21, 22; substance 
as the substratum of, 41-44; as 
cause of motion, 138; and sub¬ 
stance, Buddhist view of the 
identity of, examined, 23 , 25-32. 

Quickness, as ground of inference 
of tima, 183, meaning of, 187. 


Raghunatha Bhatfa, Pad&rtharalna- 
mSla, 157n. 

Raghunaftia Siromani, 146; his 
‘molecular theory’, 66-69. 

Ramarudra* Bhattacanja’s commen- 
tarv (Ramarudnf, on Dinakari, 
188n, ,289n. 


Reality, criteria of? 5-10; definition 
of, 9n. • 

Reals, nature of, 1-2, 5-6, 7#8; types* 
of, 2-3. * 

! Relatedness, knowledge of, 187*188. 

Relating intellection, as condition 
of the emergence of priority and 
posteriority, 221. 

Relation, vide Conjunction and In¬ 
herence ; three types of, distin¬ 
guished by McTaggart, 82n. 

Rigidity, 128. 

Russell, Principles of Mathematics, 
240. 


Sabdika, vide Grammarian philo¬ 
sophers. 

Safikaracarva, 88n. 

Safikara Misra, 40, 116, 126n, 140. 

Safikhya, on the constitution of an 
animal organism, 151; on 
senses, 154-155; on SkSSa, 164; 
on the relation of part and 
whole, 229, 242, 243, 244, 246; 
on the relation of the effect to 
the cause, 306, 308-309, 310, 312- 

Sankhvakarikd, bv TSvarakr§na, 
115n. 

Sdiikhvatattvakauinudi, by Vficas- 
pati Misra, !55n, 242n, 244n, 
306n, 307n, 309n, 310n, 31 In. 

Saptapadartht, by Sivaditva, 9n. 

Sarlrakablidsya, bv Sankaracarva, 
88n. 

Sarvadarfanasaht;raha , bv Mfidhava, 
108n. 

SSstradipika, by Parthasarathi Misra, 
141n, 194n, 215n, 241n, 242n, 

246n. 

Sautrantika, vide Buddhist realists. 

Seal, B. N., The Positive Sciences 
of the Ancient. Hindus, 138&, 
182n. 

Self-subsistence, as a characteristic 
of substance, ,38-39. 

Sense-perception, 32-33. 

Senses, 5; definition of, 152; nature 
apd function of, 153-156, 172, 

174-175; number of, 153, 157-158. 

Separateness, a qual'ty, 112, 118- 

119. 

Setu, by Padmanabha MiSra, 14n, 
72n, 83n, 84n, 85n, 87n. 

Shortness, a kind of magnitude, 118. 

Siddhrfntamnktdvaii. by Visvanatha, 


5n, 47n. passim. 
Siksakara, 179. 
Simultaneity. 183, 187 
Sinha, J. N., Indian 
Perception , 215n. 


Psychology : 
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Sfvaditya, 9n. * 

■Six Buddhist NySya Bracts, 251n, 

' 252n„ 253n, 266n, 267n, 268n, 

270n. 

SkiiH contact of mind with, a neces- 
sary condition of consciousness, 
160. 

SlokavSrttika, by Kumarila Bha^a, 
26n, 33n. 

Slowness, 183, 187. 

Softness, 126, 128n. 

Solar motion, part played by in 
regard to our conceptions of 
time and its determinations, 
184-186, 198. 

Sound, proof of, as a specific qua¬ 
lity, 166-169; is the specific qua¬ 
lity of UkaSa, 52, 127, 169-172; 
"is not a transformation of air, 
171-172; Mltnamsa theory of the 
eternity of, analysed and ex¬ 
amined, 175-178; causes of, 178; 
theories of the propagation of, 
178-180; mode of destruction of, 
181-182. 

Space, a non-physical substance, 
50, 51, 52, 64; nature and func¬ 
tion of, 214, 217, 218-219; theory 
of the perceptibility of, ex¬ 
amined, 215; grounds of infer¬ 
ence of, analysed, 215-219; 
Citsukha’s argument against, 
examined, 219-220; some attri¬ 
butes of, 225-227; as cause, 227- 
228. 

Specific class-character, of a triad, 
81. 

Spontaneous origination, the theory 
of, explained and examined, 
275-281 

f-jridhara, 6, 17, 37, 60n, 97, 115, 116, 
126, 173, 189, 193, 196. 

Sriharja, 10, 42, 148, 201, 203, 281, 
314. 

Subsistence, 16, 18. 

Substance, 3, 16, 17, 21, 22-23; 

phenomenalist objections to the 
reality of, analysed and answer¬ 
ed, 23-36; as distinct from its 
qualities, 23, 25-32; validity of 
the perception of, 25-26, 32-34; 
as a self-subsistent real, 37-39; 
as an entity possessing motion, 
39-41; as the substratum of 
quality, 41-44: as inherent 
cause, 45-50; kinds of, 50-51. 

Subfjtanceliood, 37; as determinant 
of inherent causality, 46-50. 

Sinyavadin, vide Buddhist nihilist. 


Synthesis, meaning' of, 232; of 'tlife 
parts in a whfcle. 231-232.. 


Tactile sense, as sole organ of 
sense, 157-158; contact of mind 
with, a necessary condition of 

consciousness, 159-160. 

Tangibility, 128n. ’ 

TarkabhS}5, by KeSava Misra, 282n, 

293n, 294n, 297n. 

Tarkakaumudi, by Laugakyi Bhas- 
kara, 290n, 298n. 

Tarkadipika, bv Annam Bhaffa, 9if, 
130u, 284n. 

Tarkasangraha, by Anritim Bhafta, 
217n. # 

Taste, 127, 128, 129, 139. 

Tattvacintamani, by GafigeSa, 204u, 
271n, 279n, 281n; Jayadeva 

Mirra’s commentary (/liofca) on, 
291n; Mathuranatha’s commen¬ 
tary on, 15n. 

Tattvaprdipikd (Ciisukhi), lln, 37n, 
38n, 42n, 43n, 97n, 99n, U4n, 
220n. 

Tattvasafigralia, by Santaraksita, 
23n, 237n, 269n; ° panjika, by 
Kanialaslla, 23n, 24n, 236n, 255n, 
279n. 

Tatlvavaiidradi, by Vacaspati Mi“5ra, 
164n. 

Temperature, 128. 

Time, 50, 51, 52, proof of, 183-193; 
grounds of inference of, 183-187, 
189-190; no vicious* circle in¬ 
volved in the inference of, 187- 
189; possibility of the percep¬ 
tion of, discussed, 193-196; ob¬ 
jections to the reality of, ana¬ 
lysed and examined, 189-203; 
nature of, 194-195, 196, 197, 203, 
212-213, 225, 227; as cause, 227; 
the atomic view of, 203-205. 

Touch, 127, 128, 129, 131. 

Transitive causation, the theory of, 
explained and criticized, 82-88. 

Triad, as minimum sensibile, 71- 
72; necessity of the postulation 
of, 72-73; process of the forma¬ 
tion of, 73-78; cause bf the mag¬ 
nitude of, 75-76", principles de¬ 
termining the specific class- 
character and qualities of, 81. 


Ubiquity, meaning of, 59, 60. 
Udayana, 9n, 88, 112, 11C, 117, 128n, 
149, 160, 188, 189, 206, 261, 265, 
272, 275, 279. 
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$d«yotakara, 59,* 64, 67, 88, 180, 182, 
810, 243, 244, 245n, 246n, 247, 
•^49, 297. 

Ufnasvati, • TatlvSrthadhigamasiilra, 
164n. * 

Universal, 3, 6, 21, 22; relation of 
‘existence’ to, 16-18; an onto¬ 
logical category, 3, 19; as deter¬ 
minant of causal relation, 288- 
289. 

Vpaskftra, on Vaiiesikasiilra, by 
Sankara Misra, lu, 18u, passim. 


Vacaspati j^Iisra, 63n, 88, 117, 157n, 
164, 181, 189, 210. 

Vaibha$ika, 67n, 164. 

VaiSefikasutra. by Kanada, 3n, 6n, 
passim. 

VaiySkarwnasuidhantalaghuinanjusa, 
bv NageSa Bhatta, 194n, 204n, 

Vallabha, 42, 45», 88, 190, 193, 205, 
227. 

Vardhamana, 45n, 222, 284n. 

Variegated colour, 128, 247. 

Vasubandhu, 62, 64, 65; bis Vijiiapti- 
matralasiddhi, 62n. 

Vatsvavana, 5, 12, 67, 126, 133, 148, 
178, 181, 190n, 208, 211, 212, 249. 

Vcdantakalpataru, by Amaliinanda 
Sarasvati, 75n, 78n; ° parimala', 
bv Appaya Dfksito, 76n, 77n, 
U8n. 

Vedantist, 7, 10, 151. 

Vertical motion, 136. 

Vindlivavasin, 155n. 

Viscosity, 125, 126, 129, 130. 

Visual sense, 154-156. 

Visvanatha, 45n, 126n, 128n, 160, 

211, 284n, 287. 

Vital airs, 162. 


Vivrti, on VaiScpiiasutra, by Jay%- 
narayna* 40n, 41n. 

Volitional effort, 136, 138. < ’ 

Vyasa, 142n, 203. * 

Vyomavati, by Vyoma£ivacarya,i23n, 
25n, 34n, 73n, S3n, 95n, 
lOOn, 104n, 173n. 


Water, 50, 52, 53, 54, 125, »126; 
specific qualities of, 129-130; 
products of, 150, 161. 

Watson, Philosophy of Kant, 227n. 

Wave theory of sound-propagation, 
179-180. 

Weight, 125, 138, 244-245. 

Whole, how related to its parts, 23- 
25, 236-240, 250; perception of, 
as a distinct entity, 234-240,^250, 
265; and part, identity of, onto- 
logically indefensible, 241-248; 
nihilist objections to the real¬ 
ity of, examined, 248-250; ex¬ 
tension and unity as intrinsic* 
properties of, 251-260, antinomies 
in the conception of, examined, 
260-270. 


Yasotnitra, AbhidharmakoSavydkhyd, 
164n. 

Ynklidipika, 155n. 

YogabhSsya, by Vvasa, 142n, 144n, 
204n. 

Yoga view, of atoms, 142n; of ex¬ 
perience of uniqueness, 144n ; of 
akasa, 164; of time as atomic 
moment, 203-204. 

Yogic experience, of atoms, 143; of 
particularity, 144. 

Yogins, 68, 143, 144n. 
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Akhandopadhi, an unanalysable 
characteristic, 15. 

Ajasantyoga, 45n, 121. 

Anutpa, minuteness, 58, 71, 73. 

Andaja, oviparous, 149. 

Atyanlabhava, absolute non-exist¬ 
ence, 42, 43. 

Adr$ta, metempirical force, 81, 147, 

148. 

Anupakhya, nonentity, 273. 

Anusnafiia, 128, 131. 

Antahkarana, 52, 153. 

Ant?avUe$a, ultimate particularity, 
20 . 

Anlyavayavin, a final composite, 82, 
148. 

Anyathasiddha, irrelevant (non- 

* causal) antecedent, 285, 286. 

Anyonydbhava, mutual non-exist¬ 
ence, 118. 

Anvayavyatireka, agreement in pre¬ 
sence and absence, 165, 283, 285, 
309. 

Ap, water, 50, 52, 53 , 54, 125, 126, 
129-130. 

Aparatva, posteriority. 111, 183. 

Apavarga. emancipation, 5. 

Apdna, vital air, 162. 

Apekfabuddhi, enumerative cogni¬ 
tion, 112; relating intellection, 
221 . 

Abh&va, 3, 10, 12, 21. 

AbhasvaraSukla, non-luminous white 
colour of water, 129. 

Abhighita, impact, 122, 138, 177, 

, 182, 296. , 

Abhidheyatva, namability, 5, 8. 
i Amiiria, infinite, 52. 

~Ayonija, asexually generated, 149. 

Artha, one of the cognizables ac¬ 
cording to Gautama, 5; Kana- 
da’s use of the term, 18n., 

Avaksepana, throwing down-wards, 
136. 

Avagaha, free movement, 164. 

Avacchedaka, determinant, 46. 

Avayava, member of a syllogism, 4. 

Avayava, part, vide Avayavin. 

Avayavin, whole, 24, 229-270. • 

Avantarajdti, specific class-charac¬ 
ter, 81, 109, 129, 161, 289. 

AsatkQryavUda, 306sqq. 

AsamavSyikSrana, , non-material 
ccause,• 80, 84 , 293. 


Aslitva, isness, 5, 6. 

Ahankdra, indeterminate ego-sense. 
155, 156. * 


AkBSa, 50, 51, 52-53, 127n« 151n, 
!58n; some views on, examined, 
163-165; as inherent cause of 
sound, 166, 169-172, 285; attri¬ 
butes of, 172-174; ft auditory 
sense, 174-175. 

Akuiicana, contraction, 136. 

Atman, 5, 50, 51, 158, 170-171, 185, 
295. 

Arabhya rambhakavSda, theory of 
transitive causation, 82sq<], 

Arambha, origination, 306. 

Ara tnbhakasainyoga, productive con¬ 
junction, 91. 

Arambhavada, 82sqq. i 

Avirbhava, manifestation, 306. 


Indriya, 5, 147, 152-156. 


Ulk$epana, throwing upwards, 136. 
Uttambhaka, 305n. 

Uttcjaka, 305n. ‘ 

Vdana, vital air, 162. 

Udbhijja, 149. 

Udbhutarupa, manifest colour, 143. 
Upalaksana, unattached mark, 13. 
Upasfambha, a peculiar conjunc¬ 
tion, 80, 151. 

Vpaslha, 156. 

Upadana, 293, 310. 

UpBddnakdrana, 151, 316. 

Upadhi, limiting condition, 197. 


Ekatva, 112. 


KadambakusumanyBya, 180. 

Karana, instrumental cause, 297. 
298. 

Karman, action, 3, 21, 105tr. 
Karmendriya, 156. 

Kalpana, ideation, 32. ' 

KSdBcitkatva, contingency, 274. 
Karana, cause, 271-319. t 
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l'f&i’hnatavacchedaka, determinants 
of causal relation, 289-292. 
Karyata, effect-character, 292. 

KBla, 50, 51, 52, 183-213. 
Kalikasambandha, 292. 

Kriya, action, 105. 

K$ana, atomic moment, 147, 203- 
206. 

Ksipratva, quickness, 183, 187. 


Gamana, *^7. 

, Gnna, quality, 3, 21, 22, 41, 167. 
Gurutva, jveight, 125, 138. 
Golaka, eye-ball, 154. 


Caturanuka M tetrad, 83. 

Citrorupa, variegated colour, 128, 
247. 

Ciratva, slowness, 183, 187. 

Ccsfa, 148. 


Chala, quibbling, 4. 


/alhardnala, gastric heat, 151. 
larayuja, viviparous, 149. 
Jolpa, arguing for victory, 4. 
Jdli, pointless objection, 4. 
JCiti, class, 72, 79, 259. 
Jneyalva, knowability, 5, 8. 


Tanmalra, subtle infra-atomic mate¬ 
rial principle according to 
Sankliya, 142n. 

Tanias, darkness, 36. 

Tarka, hypothetical reasoning, 4. 
TadStmya, identity, 292. 

Tejas, fire, or light, 50, 52, 53, 130, 
131, 154, 156. 

Trasarenu, 59n, 67. 

Trnf,i, 58, 59n, 67. 

Tryanuka, triad, 71-78, 81. 

I 


DU, space, 50, 52, 93*64, 164, 214- 
228. 

Dlrghatvtt, 118. 

Duhkha, 5. * 

DrsfSnta, probative example, 4, £38. 


3*29 

5 

Devarfi, celestial sages, 149. 

Do$a, moral impurity, 5. 

Dravatva, fluidity, 125, 138. 
Dravya, substance, 3, 21, 22-51. 
Dravyatva, substancehood or sub¬ 
stance-universal, 37, 41, 45-50, 
289 

Dvitva, duality, 74, 113-115, lf)n. 
Dvyanuka, dyad, 67, 73-81. 


J Dharma, merit, 293. 


Nada, a sound-revealing property 
| of air according to Mimamsaka, 
176. 

j Nigrahasth5.ua, vulnerable points in 
an argument, 4. 

NimittakSrana, accessory cause, 293, ’ 
297. 

Nirnaya, conclusive knowledge, 4. 

Nirvikalpakapralyaksa, indetermi¬ 
nate perception, 32. 

Sodana, pressure, 122, 138. 


Patana, 138. 

Padartha, category, 3, 4. 

Paratva, priority, 111, 183-184 , 216- 
217, 222-225' 

Paramamahat, infinitely extended, 
117, 225. 

Paiamanu, atoms, 55-56, 111, 142- 
143.' 

Parasamanya, highest universal, 6. 

Parimandala, smallest in sir.e, 60i,. 

[ Paryapti, relation on a collective 
basis, 113n. 

j Paha, action of heat, 131. 

PakajavUcsa, 109. 

Paramarthika, ultimately real, 202. 

Parimandalya, uncaused minute¬ 
ness, 117n. 

Pitharapaka, 95-97. 

Pilupdka, 90-95. 

Purltat, the abode of mind during 
dreamless sleep, 159. 

Prthaktva, separateness, 112, 118- 

119. 


Prthtvl, 50, 52, 53, 127-219, 148-149, 
[ 153, 161. 

j Prakrti, the fundamental substance 
according to Safikhya, 155/ 
Pracaya, loose conjunction, 75, 117, 


1 


146. 

Pratibandhaka, 
304. 


counteracting agent, 
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Pral/yogih, counterpositive of nega¬ 
tion, 191, 314. 

Px/gti^edhya, subject to negation, 
262. 

Pradhvatfis&bhava, cessation or post- 
non-existence, 199. 

Pratndna, methods of valid know¬ 
ledge, 3. 

Pramanasastra, Nvaya as, 5. 

Pramiti, valid knowledge, 3n. 

Prameya, objects of knowledge, 4, 

5 . 

Piayatna, volitional effort, 136, 138. 

Prayojana, purpose, 4. 

Pralaya, cosmic rest, 146. 

Pramtti, activity, 5. 

PraTSrana, expansion, 136-137. 

Prdgabhava, pre-non-existence, 199, 
275. 

PrSna, vital air, 162. 

, Prelyabhdva, transmigration, 5. 


Phala, consequences of action, 5. 
Phalopadhayaka, cause actually en¬ 
gaged in producing its effect, 
228-289. 


Bahultva, indefinite plurality, 115- 
116; as cause of gross magni¬ 
tude, 76, 117. 

Buddhi, cognition, 5. 


Bhdva, being 10-15, 21. 

Bhavakarya, positive effect, 278, 312. 
BhSvatva, positivity, 15, 18. 
Bh&svaraSukla, glowing whiteness 
of fire, 131. 

Bhiita, physical substance, 51, 52, 
«, 53. 

Bheda, numerical difference, 261. 
Bhoga, experience of pleasure and 
pain, 148. 

Bhramana, rotatory motion, 137. 


Yonija, sexually generated, 1491 * 
Yaugapadya, simultaneity^ 183, 187. 


Lak$ana, defining mark, 39, 40. 
Laghutva, lightness, 125n. « 

Ldghava. logical economy, 226. 


Vartamanata, existentness, 191-193. 
Varunaloka, 150n. ( 

Vaslu, reality, 21. 

Vdda, arguing for arriving at truth, 

4. * 

Vdyu, air, 50, 52, 53-54, 131-132, * 

161-162. 

Vayuloka, 150n. 

Vikalpa, ideal construction, 34. 
Vilandd, purely destructive argu¬ 
ment, 4. 

Vidhcya, subject to affirmation, 263. 
Vibhdga, disjunction, 45, 46, 103n, 
112, 122-125, 178. 

Vibhdgajavibhdga, defivative dis¬ 
junction, 103n, 123-125. 
Vivekajajnana, discriminatory cog¬ 
nition, 144n. 

Viiesa, particularity, 3, 19, 21, 143- 

146. 

VUcsa, specific character or differ¬ 
entia, 19n. 

Vi?aya, objects, 147, 161-162. 
Viftambhakatva, resistivity, 128. 
Vicitaranganyaya, 178-179. 

Vega, impulse, 110, 125, 138, 139n, 

147, 182. 

Vaidharmya, qualitative divergence, 
119. 

Vaisistya, distinguishing feature, 
119. 

VySna, vital air, 162. 

Vydpdra, function, 298. 

Vyavaharika, empirical, 202. 
Vyavrtti, differentiation, 144. 

Vyuha, collocation, 81. 


Madhyamaparimana, medium mag¬ 
nitude, 117. 

Manas, mind, 5, 50, 51, 52, 117, 
153. 

Mahattva, largeness, 58, 73, 75, 117. 
Murtatva, finite magnitude, 39. 
Mfja, glossiness, 126. 

Mrdihva, softness, 126. 


Yutasiddhi, separable relation, 
142n. 


gakti, power, 300-301, 305-306. 
Sabdasanldna, 177, 1,79. 

Sarira, 5, 147 


SaiikhyS, number, 42 , 44,. Ill, 112- 
116. 

Saiigraha, agglutination, 126. 
Safighdta, combination, 130, 142n. 
Satkaryavada, 306 sqq. 

Satta, existence, 6, 11, 15/ 191, 289. 
SatiMVdya, inherence, 3, 18, 19, 21, 
,30, 34-35, 120, 188n, 238. 
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SafhavayikBrana, 45, 80, 84, 293-294. 
Samana, *vital air, 161. 

Samuddya, aggregate, 25, 28. 
Sayikalpakapratyakfa, determinate 
perception, 32, 33. 
tSamyoga, conjunction, 34, 45, 84, 
112, 119-122, 138, 178, 292. 

Sam Say a, doubt, 4. 

Sainskara, HO, 111. 

Samstfpana, structural peculiarity, 
. 72, 242. 

Samagri, group of all conditions 
neces^ry for an effect, 283, 305, 
314. 

Samanadhikaranya, co-existence, 
290. * 

Samanya, universal, 3, 6, 17, 18, 19, 

21 . 

Siddhanta, established conclusion, 

4. 

Susupti, dteamless sleep, 159. 
Survaloka, 150n. ' 


Slhitisth&pahaiva, elasticity, 125, 
126, 127. * 

Sneha, viscosity, 125, 126. 

Syandana, flow, 125, 138. 

SvabhUvavada, doctrine of sponta¬ 
neous origination, 275-281. 

Svarupa , distinctive character, 6, 
119, 191. 

Svarupayogya, potential cause, 288. 

Svarupasambandha, self-relation, 35, 
313. 

Sralak$ana, self-characterized, 32, 
34. 

Svatantrya, self-subsistence, 38. 

Svatmasatlva, distinctive self-being, 
17. • 

Svedaja, born of moisture, 149. 


i llctcabhasa, fallacious reasons, 4. 
i Hrasvatva, shortness, 118. 
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